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LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. LECTURE X., 
Gencral Observations on the Greek Drama. 


Tur only plays that have come down to us are Athenian; and 
Athens was the only Greek state where the Drama had at once a native 
growth and a fruitful diversity of branches.* Rousseau imagined, be- 

cause the Spartans had a very ancient theatre, that they must also 
have had regular tragedies and comedies. But the Greek word thea- 
fron was often applied to places where merely vocal and musical con- 
tests were celebrated; and there is not a shadow of evidence that a 
single play was ever invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word drama, however, is not of Attic, but of Doric derivation. 
And if the generic term for acted plays came from a dialect foreign to 
the Athenians, it may naturally be asked, how we can assign to them 
the first invention of acting. Our answer is, that the Doric Greeks 
must have primitively applied the word drama to a specics of poetry 
which was not, in our sense of the term, dramatic; and that the con- 
senting voice of antiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, 
distinct from a chorus of singers, to ‘Thespis of Attica. | There are no 
proofs, it is true, that Thespis’s plays were tragic in our acceptation of 
the term; but whatever they were, they formed the first departure from 
mere choral performances, and, consequently, the most decisive step 
that was necessary to change Lyric poetry into what we call a drama. 

It comes, then, to be a second question, whether there was any such 
thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to the Thespian or 
Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the word nor the thing ex- 
isted in Greece before Thespis; and he was supposed to have set the 
question for ever at rest, in his Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris. 
With immense acumen and erudition, he faced the opposite assertions 
of Themistius and Suidas, and appeared even successfully to ex- 
plain away the passages in Herodotus and Plato which allude to trage- 
dies of remote antiquity. The father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honoured the memory of Adrastus by commemorating his misfor- 
tunes in tragic choruses; and a speaker in one of the Platonic dia- 











* The Siciliaus (as we shall have occasion to notice by and by) had very ancient 
and valuable comedy: but of their claims to the invention of acted tragedy, there 
are no traces; and their eagerness to get hold of even passages of the Attic tragic 
drama from their prisoners, looks as if they had not been wealthy themselves in that 
kind of poetry. It is true that their tyrant Dionysius composed what were called 
tragedies, and sent his friend Philoxenus to the quarries for not likingthem. But I 
agree with Genelli, who, in his work on the Theatre of Athens, suspects Dionysius 
to have been, like his over-candid friend Philoxenus, only a Dithyrambic poet. 
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logues alludes to fvigines asa tragedian long anterior to IT hespis. Buk 
Bentley contended that Herodotus had applied the term tragedy te 
the Sicyomian choruses by a mere prole psis of speech (a centler term 
for anachronism); and that Plato had conjured up the phantom prede- 
cessors of Thespis only in the spirit of paradox. ‘Phat there was no 
tragedy in Greece earlier than the Athenian, which united a stage 
actor and a chorus, is now admitted on all hands: and in the main 
points of his controversy respecting Phalaris, there is no question that 
the prince of critics was victorious. In fact, the dispute about the age 
of tragedy, which has been since revived, regards a name rather than 
athing: but that the Grecks gave that name toa simple choral poem 
of older origin than the Attic drama, has been since insisted upon by 
mon ofabler research than Boyle, and from a document which Bentley 
hunselfcould not have foreseen. 

By the Orchomenian — so ably commented upon by 
Professor Bock of Berlin, it is made clearly apparent that the Dorians 
had an older and simpler tragedy, ia which no (vroxoirye, or) player 
distinct from the chorus per! formed, and that they had also a newer 
drama, evidently borrowed trom Athens, which is mentioned in those 
inscriptions, conjointly with an actor. Thus Doric and solic tragedy 
was nothing more than the song of a dancing chorus. It was merely a 
lyrical poem; yet still it was expressive of passion, and probably imi- 
tative of commemorated actions. Hence the Dorians might have 
ealled it an acted poem, and thus the Doric etymology of the word 
drama is reconcileable with the tact, that an Athenian, by adding the 
stage to the chorus ground, first laid the foundation of what we call 
acting. 

The car of Thespis was the first stage that separated the solitary 
player from the chorus. ‘Phespis of Icaria, a pari. sh of Athens, was the 
contemporary of Solon and Pisistratus, and the favourite of the latter. 
Horace’s mention of his ambulant car, and of the faces of his troop 
being smeared with wine-lees, has led to a contemptuous modern idea 
ot him, that he was a mere strolling mountebank. It is extremely 
improbable, however, that he plied his histrionic art, rude as it might 
be, under humiliating circumstances. Whatever his plays were, he 
was the leader of a great religious festivity; and the equipment of 
festive choruses was at a very ancient period, and certainly not much 
later than Thespis’s time, an office, in Athens, appointed by the ma- 
gistracy, and honourable, but expensive to the ambitious undertaker. 
The use of chariots by those who conducted festivals, was as old among 
the Greeks as the Homeric manners, and was a mark of dignity, as well 
as ameans of superintendence. ‘The meanness of Thespis’s prize, 
though it was only a goat anda basket of figs, argues only that his vocation 
was more honorary than lucrative. In vague terms we are told, that his 

ear was itinerant; but, as the high altar of Bacchus was at Athens, 
Thespis’s journeys must have been m: ide princips ally thither from Learia; 
and they are rather to be compared to an old C atholic pilgrimage, than 
to the strollings of a showman in quest of bread, and dependent on 
chance and charity. How merry people could be in Catholic pilgri- 
mages has been shown } by our own Chaucer; and Thespis’s merriment, 
at the head of his troop, was m no way at variance with Pagan notions 
of religion, Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest branch of 
poetry, should have eventually oprang from a source in which there 
was evidently intermingled much of the ludicrous. 
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The Dithyrambus,”® a name applied to the earliest festive poetry in 
honour ot Bacchus, aul. by extension of meaning, to the whole festival, 
was contessedly the origin of tragic poetry. But there were three 
kinds of choruses, that sang, and accompanied with dancing, the poem 
called Dithyrambus. ‘There wasa chorus of men, and another of boys; 
for conte nding i in which, each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and 
educated fittv performers. An ox, an animal of no mean value in 
Attica, was the prize of the manly chorus; and it was to this that Pin- 
dar must have allnded, when he mentions the Dithyrambus by an 
epithet significant of its reward.+ The youthtal chorus had the prize 
ofa tripod. The third, or Satyr chor, had the humble prize already 
mentioned; and its name indicates, that its performers personated the 
fauns, or satyrs, in Muinediate attendance on Bacchus. Yet this was the 
chorus which Thespis led, and on which he founded dramatic art, 
by the introduction of an episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful 
that the main te stunony of tradition (tor he left no works, and, in all 
probability, never wrote any) represents him as a gay performer: but 
the striking phenomenon ts, to find the song of the goat (such as. the 
Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a touc hing and sublime 
composition in the hands of his near successors. OF those successors, 
the first was Phrynicus, who, besides departing from Bacehic mytho- 
logy, inventing masks, introducing female characters, and making a 
changing relief in the metre of tragedy, wrought the higher improve- 
ment of raising it to pathos, and of rendering it tragic in our sense of 
the word. He was, according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affecting 
poet; and when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening 
their sensibility too strongly on a subject of public c al; uMitv; name ly, 
the capture of Miletus. 

Choertlus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as having 
been written, and for whom the Athenians constructed a theatre. It 
was of wood, and fell in pieces during the acting of one of the works of 
his contemporaries. —Pratinas founded the Satyric drama.{ ‘That third 
branch of the Greek drama took its name, not from satirical contents, 
hut from the Satyrs who performed in it, and, though comic, was dis- 
tinguished trom proper comedy by its subjects being mythological. 
Its era, as a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at which we 
should expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs would have been 
incongruous. There can be little doubt, that those gentry and Silenus 
had figured from time immemorial in the Bacchic orgies, which, with 
their baechanals, fauns, priests, and forms of infuriated as well as 
Joyous superstition, must have presented a character like that of the 
tiger which bore the god, capriciously blending the terrible and the 
frolicsome. But, when those orgies became allied with maturer art, 
and when the graver elements of the drama refined and separated from 


* All the alleged derivations of the term Dithyvrambnus are strained aod unsatis- 
factory, noteven exe epting that one which may nevertheless, for lack of a better, 
be reckoned the most orubab le, namely, fron the words Qcs Sdpas due/Sav, in al- 
Jusion to the double birth of the God, or of his baving twice entered the gates of 
iife 

+ Tal Awvicw mwollev éfepavas 
Xvv BondAdra yapires 
Aibupe uf .—Pindar, Olymp. ao 
Tp@rous éypale Zarépurs, savs Suidas, voce Pratinas. 
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the Indicrous, the Satyr attendants of the god would be found no way 
conducive tothe dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably increased her 
inclination to historical subjects, unconnected with Bacchic mytholo- 
gy. Yet still the Saty rs were old favourites of the people, and, though 
the travic poets could dispense with their services, they were bound 
to remember them by respect for Bacchus and the popul: iv Opinion. 
They theretore allotted them a separate drama, where they might sport 
by themselves : nor did the greatest poets disdain to write these merry 
mytholo rical afterpieces, one of which was enacted after each of their 
‘Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed a total that was called a Te- 
tralogy. 

All that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage was, 
however, little im comparison with what was effected by A%schylus. 
The fret of his having tirst brought a second actor on the stage, is con- 
tradicted on no authority th it can be put in competition with the gene- 
ral assertion of antiquity.* Tt is true that Phrynicus was ce tainly his 
predece ssor, and so also in all probability was Cheerilus. Yet, even the 
schoiar of Thespis lived, and got the prize in poetry, after A¢schylus 
had commenced his career: and it is difficult to suppose, that he did 
not adopt the improvement mvented by his junior, and depart from. the 
old monology of the stage. But the great improvement which A%schylus 
brought, was to stamp the drama with the strength and solemnity of 
his own mind, Ancient criticism alludes even contemptuously to the 
excessive mixture of dancing in Phrynecius’s plays ; but to harmonize 
with the grandeur of :Pschylus’s conceptions, the orchestra movements 
must have been grave and oracetul. In fine, when we look to his in- 
fluence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call lum its proper founder : nor does it detract from our 
idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was happy in the 
period at which it burst upon the world. His contemporary Pindar 
brought Lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, A’schylus was a poet of 
concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp of imagery. But to have been 
merely a lyric poet hike Pindar, would have been at best to have divided 
the palm with him. = ‘Phere was a new path mpenes to inventive excel- 
lence, namely, in the junction of old Dithyrambic tragedy and stage- 
acting, and nD schylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
write under the star of his country’s prosperity,—and when the sister 
arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were yet mature enough 
to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There is not a doubt that 
perspective P ainting was understood at that period; for Vitruvius ex- 
pressly mentions Agath: irchus as the contemporary of Alschylus, as the 
contriver of scenery, and as a writer on the subject of perspective. 

Mechylus, Sophocle s, and Euripides, comple ‘ted Attic tragedy, 
which was thus, in the thir meaning of terms, an invention of the Athe- 
nians; and to deny them this honour, on the score of there being an 
older Dorie tragedy, would be to exact from their drama a degree of 
originality, to which no national literature on earth can make any pre- 
tensions. It is true that the Athenians could not have been uninfluenced 
by the past and contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles 
and Kuri pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 


* The only contradiction of this general assertion that I know of, is found in 
Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Thyxna; but this opinion is comparatively 
modern 
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Theban eagle. ‘Che Dithyrambus itself, the fountain of Attic tragedy, 
was of foreign invention, and asold as Archilochus. The very verse 
of their tragedy was not their own; for the dancing Trochaic, the 
speech-like and natural lambic metre ,and the Anapestic which formed 
the transitions between them, were forms of verse invented by the 


Tonians. Even their chorus moved to foreign music : its strophe to the 
spirited Doric, its antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode 
to the impassioned Lyd: an harmony. Nor did their st: we heroes dis- 


dain to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet, if all these 
circumstances can be called debts of the Attic ‘Tragic Muse, it must be 
owned that she repaid them to the world with usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of the Attic 
drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, continued to be even oc- 
casionally used for sacrifice ; but the Bacchic songs and dances which 
gave birth to dramatic art, were long anterior to any theatre, and must 
have been coeval with the worship of the god in Greece. ‘The general 
name for Baechic poetry was Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round the 
altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by columns of 
worshippers in procession to and from the temple. Both were accom- 
panied by flutes, and both were of a revelling spirit; but the Dithy- 
rambus was mythological, whilst the Phallic songs were tul) of rib: ldry 
and personal ridicule. ‘The former poetry was chiefly appropriated to 
that high festival of the Nys-ean Bacchus, which was ‘celebrated in fe 
month “Anthest rion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Aechon’ s wife, attended by fourteen iieewtanns 
dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the bride of the god. 
The latter songs took their names from the Phallus, that was paraded at 
the city festival, held a month later, in honour of the younger Bacchus. 
Virgins accompanied that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets ; 
but neither the statue nor the songs muc +h accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phi ailie canticles, Aristotle deduces Attte 
Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of Tragedy to the 
Dithy: ambus, a great branch of Greck lyric poetry, appare ntly coincid- 
ing in several traits with that of the odes of Pindar. It had the same 
division into choral parts, and was partly adapted to the same descrip- 
tion of harmonies. 

Comedy came later than Tragedy upon the Attic stage ; and it is an in- 
teresting tact in the history of Sicily, that that island carries off the palm 
from Athens herself, as to the prior production of the gayer drama: for 
the Sicilian Epicharmus, a contemporary of Ais schylus, was the first 
writer of regular comedy. With Epicharmus’s re puti ition, though his 
writings are lost, all to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare 
that of Susurion, or of the other old Attic improvisatori. — But. still, in 
the works of Aristophanes, Athens had an original comedy, as native and 
characteristic as national comedy could be. Its spirit has an Athenian 
hardiness, that could not have been caught from abroad. No doubt, it is 
probable, when the Athenians lost their libe rty, and when their new comic 
writers were obliged to be unpersonal and unpolitic: al, that they would 
lock back to, and refine upon, the Sicilian school. At that later epoch, 
the stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive 
to have ‘tulied the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of the aristocracy 
of Rome. But the elder Attie Comedy cannot be suspected of having 
studied foreign exemplars. [ff Epicharinus was imitated by Plautus, 
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he could have been no model for the bold and allegorical Aristophanes, 
whose comedy stands unique in the drama. It would have shook to 
pieces any other frame of socie ty than that of democratical Athens, and 
could have fulminated only in the widest atmosphere of lreedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we haveseen, was lyrical in its origin, and it continued 
to retain us chorus or lyrical part; though Leuripides, the third great 
master of tragic art, seems to have found the chorus a burthensome ap- 
pendage. Euripides had evidently more modern-like conceptions of tra- 
gic interest than lis predecessors. Ile deduces pitiable and terrible si- 
tuations, not so much, as .Eschylus and Sophocles did, from destiny war- 
ring on human will, as from the direct agency of human passions. Un- 
abie, however, to get rid of the chorus, he left. a drama less perfect, 
with relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, who blended and ba- 
lanced the choral and stage parts of his pieces into perfect harmony. 

[t must fairly be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek tragedy, 
expecting to find that varied and flexible expression of nature which 
belongs to the best genius of our own stage, we shall be disappointed. 
The Greeks employed more resources of art to affect the imagimation 
in the drama than we do: they employed not only the poetry of thought 
and imagery, but the expressiveness of vocal and instrumental melody, 

of rhythmic ally measured motion and gesticulation ; and in their 
masks we may fairly s say that they introduced the poetry of sculpture. 
Where dramatic language was thus to be harmonized with so m: any in- 
pressions on the senses, some sacrifice of its freedom and fulness in the 
developement of human nature was to be expected ; and, accordingly, 
it is not so minutely illustrative of passion and character as our own 
stage. Greek tragedy studicd to produce ideal and general impres- 
sions of grace and grandeur. [ am far from thinking that Augustus 
Schlegel is right in denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera; tor, if we exch: ge harmony for melody, the two entertain- 
ments coineide at least im iusical luxury. But I admire the justice 
of his remark, that we are not to confound the idealism of the Greek 
stage with vagueness in the conception of character, for its personages 
have a remarkably simple intelligibility. But the individuality ot life 
was so far from imitated, that the actors’ features were not shown. ‘T'o 
have seen a familiar face representing a god or a hero, would have broken 
the spectator’s illusion that he was contemplating the ideal picture of my- 
theology; and the masks were accordingly designated by general classes, 
according to the youth, or age, or sex, or rank of life which the ‘y repre- 
sented. ‘The torm of godlike and heroie characters was also elevated by 
the buskin, and artificially enlarged according to the height, a process 
which we can conccive to have been gracetully etlected only by a peo- 
ple so exquisitely skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and human 
proportion, Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in its scale of exhi- 
bition, and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was, comparatively 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirror held up to 
nature. The choral parts are apt to tire us by interrupting the dra- 
matic with advices, consolations, and reflections. But the faney of the 
Greek mind listened to them, entranced by native melodics, by symme- 
trical movements, and by imposing forms. ‘Though the dramatic plot 
was simpler than ours, it had still terrific situations, and clectrifying 
bursts of passion; and though the lights and shades of laman cha- 
racter were not ininutely marked, yet its main and simple shape was 
distinctly traced, flowing into outlines of strength and majesty. T[ long 
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to illustrate these truths by descriptive references to partieular = tra- 
gedies, yet it will be necessary to crave patience tor a few farther ex- 
planatory details. 

The Greek theatre was not, as with us, a daily entertainment, but was 
opened only tor some days during the Dionysiac city and country fes- 
tivals. During the grand Aathesterian festival, it appears that neither 
tragedy nor comedy was performed, though the Dithyrambus, as has 
been already mentioned, belonged to that solemnity. The theatre 
opened in the morning; the spectators brought their cushions, and 
even refreshments, along with them; and plays were acted all day 
long, each trilogy, or suite of three tragedies, being followed by a sa- 
tyric drama or farce, till the five judges awarded the prize to the suc- 
cessful candidate. Every competitor, before bringing forward his 
pieces, had first of all to submit them to the Archon; if he and his 
assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, a chorus was 
awarded to them at the public expense, and the people pitched upon 
the rich citizen who was to defray the expense of the choral performers. 
Nor did the trouble of the author end with composing his play; he had 
to instruct the stage and orchestra players in their rehearsals, and fre- 
quently himself took a part in the representation. It was held dero- 
gatory to no man’s dignity to appear on the stage of Athens; and she 
counted among her play-writers, not merely literary men, but public 
functionaries and commanders of armies. From this ambition and 
contest arose the immense literary wealth of the Attic stage. It ulti- 
mately counted 250 tragedies of the first class, 500 of the second, and 
an equal number of comedies. Of all that wealth what a wreck now 
only remains! It is true we have some of the works of those writers 
who are acknowledged to have been the master-drainatists ; but the 
Greek stage teaches us no moral more impressively than the perishe 
ableness of human glory, from the records of 1ts own devastation, 

It is now generally admitted that the grand or Dionysiac theatre of 
Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of the Acropolis . 
and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought he had discovered its 
ruins in those which are now judged to have belonged to the Odeion 
of Herodes. ‘That the former place was the site of the Dionysiac 
theatre, is strongly attested by the choragic monuments still existing 
in that quarter; and a statue of Bacchus, which once adorned a small 
temple in the vicinity of the theatre, is now placed in the British Muse- 
um. The hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where 
the seats of the spectators must have been excavated. It was the cus- 
tom of the Greeks to build their theatres on the side of a hill, not, as 
refined speculator has imagined, for the purpose of commanding a view 
of fine rural scenery, since the height of the stage wall inust have shut 
out the prospect beyond it from one half of the spectators, but for sav- 
ing the subconstruction of seats, as the ground thus facilitated their 
being raised in ascending semicircles. ‘Though the seats, however, rose 
upon a hollow slope, it is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dro- 
mos, and the stage, with its flanking walls, to have been situated an 
where but on even ground at the bottom. If we may believe Plato, 
the Dionysiac theatre could contain thirty thousand spectators, so that 
its diameter could not have been much less than four hundred and fifty 
feet. It is unnecessary to say, that, with such dimensions, it was unco- 
vered above; nor had the Greeks recourse, like the Romans, to tempo- 
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rary awnings. When showers came on, they had a double portico be- 
hind the scenes, to which the ‘y could retire. ‘That Eumenic portico, as 
it was called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of the chorus. The 
day-light and open air, instead of our covered and candle-light system 
of acting, were indispensable for exhibitions intended to animate a 
whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, the 
moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of it 
chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces of other 
old theatres which are supposed to have been built upon the same 
model. Among the works on this subject, | am not aware that Mr. 
Genelli's has been surpassed by any other in elaborate research or 
in knowledge of architecture. 1 quote his name, however, wishing only 
to refer generally to his authority, and not intending to descend mi- 
nutely into his architectural disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall begin with 
its highest ground, or that which was farthest from the stage. The 
entire outline of the building, as it lay on the hollow of a hill, and on 
a portion of the plain ground below, must have been that of a semi- 

circle with its arch upwards, joined to a pretty bread parallelogram at 
its basis. Between the apex of the semicircle and the rocks of the 
Acropolis above it, it Is secareely conceivable but that some communi- 
cation was opened; yet it must have been very narrow, in order to pre- 
vent the escape of sound from below. ‘The main entrances to the 
theatre were at the opposite ends of the parallelogram below the spec- 
tators’ semicircle, or at the right and left extremities of the Dromos, or 
course, Which ran in front of the stage and its flanking walls. The 
spectators’ or upper part of the theatre was inclosed by a massive 
semicircular wall, and a portico within it, which served as a station for 
the servants attending their masters to the play, and also as another 
lounging-place for the spectators, independent of the garden portico 
behind the stage buildings, which has beea already mentioned. Inside 
of that wall and portico the benches descended (for we suppose our- 
selves looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding crescent 
of the orchestra. ‘The curvature of the seat-rows thus inclined the 
faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the building, so that 
the terminating seats on the right and left were duly opposite to each 

other, like those of our boxes nearest the stage. ‘The entire amphi- 
theatre of seats was divided into belts or stripes by passages sweeping 
round them in profile, and again into wedge-like masses by flights of 
steps that radiated upwards from the lowest to the highest benches. 
Twelve feet lower than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never oc- 
cupied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation with 
steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the chorus. 
Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described a small circle, 
the one half of which was within the orchestral crescent towards the spec- 
tators, the other behind the thymele, and stretching nearly to the front 
stage. A part of the orchestra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. 
Atter inclosing the spectators and the interior erchestral crescent in 
one vast semicircle, the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
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and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the Para- 
skenia, or flanking buildings of the stage; of course they thus formed 
the two ends of the Dromos, and the continuity of their masonry was 
interrupted only by the two grand and opposite entrances to the theatre. 
Those entrances, it is clear bow Vitruvius, were covered above. The 
stage ground, with its flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as 
the amphitheatre of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower 
than the orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. ‘The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently as many 
feet higher than the orches.ra; but the whole wall of the stage ground 
rose to the same height as the wall on the outside of the highest 
benches. To return to the stage, it was connected with the orchestra 
by stairs; for though the choral and stage performers had a generally 
distinct loc: lity, it is evident that there was a connexion in acting be- 
tween the orchestra and the stage. The stage itself was twofold. “One 
stage, called the Logeion, projected beyond the paraskenia, and, being 
meant merely for declamation, was constructed of wood, the better to 
reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a chasm for holding the roll 
of the curtain; for that disguise, though it was seldom used, was drawn 
upwards by the Greeks, and not downwards, as by us. Immediately 
behind the logeion, lay the Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having 
aften heavy plastic scenery to support, was made of stone. From the 
building behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank 
of the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A hall in 
the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, whilst they stood 
ready to enter on their parts, and their dressing-rooms lay at its extre- 
mities. ‘lhe back of the stage, as has been just mentioned, was not a 
mere wall, but a house of considerable height; and in like manaer, its 
flanks were buildings of several stories, in the apartments of which, 
nearest to the stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. 
But, as the building behind was insufficient of itself to indicate the loca- 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, which 
properly constituted the scene. ‘Those decorations were either plastic imi- 
tations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings on canvass and boards. 
The under decorations were plastic, the upper were flat pictures. The 
scenery, both on the sides and in the middle, was shifted by machines, 
which are minutely discussed by Genelli, but which it would be forei ign 
to my purpose to describe. In general the Greek plays themselves 
show that there could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary. But from the known fact, that the 
Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety to impress the 
senses, we may believe that the scenic effect of their stage was highly 
imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared not even the introduction of 
natural trees to adorn the landscape of Cidipus Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modern stage, was practised 
by the Greeks ; and the dimensions, at least, of their theatres were favour- 
able to illusion. Their Theologeion, or place of the conference of the 
gods, must have been an occasional scaffold, issuing from near the top 
of the stage-building, and surrounded witha picture of clouds. Infer- 
nal spirits and phantoms ascended from the Charonic steps at the ex- 
tremity of the orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest 
seats of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impressions 
made on a superstitious people by such representations, can be but 
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rary awnings. When showers came on, they had a double portico be- 
hind the scenes, to which they could retire. ‘That Eumenic portico, as 
it was called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of the chorus. The 
day-light and open air, instead of our covered and candle-light system 
of acung, were indispensable for exhibitions intended to animate a 
whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, the 
moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of it 
chiefly from Vitruvius and Julins Pollux, and from the traces of other 
old theatres which are supposed to have been built upon the same 
model. Among the works on this subject, | am not aware that Mr. 
Genelli’s has been surpassed by any other in elaborate research or 
in knowledge of architecture. I quote his name, however, wishing only 
to refer generally to his authority, and not intending to descend mi- 
nutely into his architectural disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall begin with 
its highest ground, or that which was farthest from the stage. The 
entire outline of the building, as it lay on the hollow of a hill, and on 
a portion of the plain ground below, must have been chat of a semi- 
circle with its arch upwards, joined to a pretty broad parallelogram at 
its basis. Between the apex of the semicircle and the rocks of the 
Acropolis above it, it is scarcely conceivable but that some communi- 
cation was opened ; yet it must hi ive been ve ry narrow, in order to pre- 
vent the escape of sound from below. The main entrances to the 
theatre were at the opposite ends of the parallelogram below the spec- 
tators’ semicircle, or at the right and left extremities of the Dromos, or 
course, Which ran in front of the stage and its flanking walls. The 
spectators’ or upper part of the theatre was inclosed by a massive 
semicircular wall, and a portico within it, which served as a station for 
the servants attending their masters to the play, and also as another 
lounging-place for the spectators, independent of the garden pornco 
behind the stage buildings, which has beea already mentioned. Inside 
of that wall and portico the benches descended (for we suppose our- 
selves looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding crescent 
of the orchestra. ‘The curvature of the seat-rows thus inclined the 
faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the building, so that 
the terminating seats on the right and lett were duly opposite to each 
other, like those of our boxes nearest the stage. ‘The entire amphi- 
theatre of seats was divided into belts or stripe Ss by passages swee ping 
round them in protile, and again ito wedge-like masses by flights of 
steps that radiated upwards trom the lowest to the highest benches. 
Twelve feet lower than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never oc- 
cupied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square elevation with 
steps, and a platform, which was the rallying point of the chorus. 
Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described a small circle, 
the one half of which was within the orchestral crescent towards the spec- 
tators, the other behind the thymele, and stretching nearly to the front 
stage. A part of the orchestra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. 
Atter inclosing the spectators and the interior orchestral crescent in 
one vast semicircle, the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
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and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the Para- 
skenia, or flanking buildings of the stage; of course they thus formed 
the two ends of the Dromos, and the continuity of their masonry was 
interrupted only by the two grand and opposite entrances to the theatre. 
Those entrances, it is clear frou Vitruvius, were covered above. The 
stage ground, with its flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as 
the amphitheatre of spectators ; but the stave itself was a trifle narrower 
than the orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently as many 
feet higher than the orches.ra; but the whole wall of the stage ground 
rose to the same height as the wall on the outside of the highest 
benches. To return to the stage, it was connected with the orchestra 
by stairs; for though the choral and stage performers had a generally 
distinct loc ality, it is evident that there was a connexion in acting be- 
tween the orchestra and the stage. ‘The stage itself was twofold. “One 
stage, called the Logeion, projected beyond the paraskenia, and, being 
meant merely for declamation, was constructed of wood, the better to 
reverberate the voice. Behind it, there was a chasm for holding the roll 
of the curtain; for that disguise, though it was seldom used, was drawn 
upwards by the Greeks, and not downwards, as by us. Immediately 
behind the logeion, lay the Proskenion, or proper stage, which, having 
atten heavy plastic scenery to support, was made of stone. From the 
building behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank 
of the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most superb one being allotted to royalty. A hall in 
the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, whilst they stood 
ready to enter on their parts, and their dressing-rooms lay at its extre- 
mities. ‘lhe back of the stage, as has been just mentioned, was not a 
mere wall, but a house of considerable height ; and in like manaer, its 
flanks were buildings of several storics, in the apartments of which, 
nearest to the stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. 
But, as the building behind was insufficient of itself to indicate the loca- 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, which 
properly constituted the scene. ‘Those decorations were either plastic imi- 
tations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings on canvass and boards. 
The under decorations were plastic, the upper were flat pictures. The 
scenery, both on the sides and in the middle, was shifted by machines, 
which are minutely discussed by Genelli, but which it would be foreign 
to my purpose to describe. In general the Greck plays themselves 
show that there could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary. But from the known fact, that the 
Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety to impress the 
senses, we may believe that the scenic effect of their stage was highly 
imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared not even the introduction of 
natural trees to adorn the landscape of Cidipus Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modern stage, was practised 
by the Greeks ; and the dimensions, at least, ot their theatres were favour- 
able to illusion. Their Theologeion, or place of the conference of the 
gods, must have been an occasional scaffold, issuing from near the top 
of the stage-building, and surrounded witha picture of clouds. — Infer- 
nal spirits and phantoms ascended from the Charonic steps at the ex- 
tremity of the orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest 
seats of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impressions 
made on a superstitious people by such representations, can be but 
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estimated : yet even a modern fancy must be torpid, that, in 


re ‘adin: gy Aschylus, is not electrified by the ghost of Clytemnestra rushing 
in to awaken the Eumenides ; and the grandeur of terror in spectri al 
agency was certainly never made more pertect, than where that poet 
invokes “the slumbering Furies, and the sleepless dead.” 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing appear- 
Of the places tor myriads, the foremost belonged to the archons, 
the senate, the generals, and the high- priesthood of the state. Strangers 
were admitted during one of the testivals, and had their allotted seats. 
The knights had their station apart; and all the tree citizens arranged 
themselves according to their tribes. The place for the youth was called 
the Ephobikon; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them trom 


ance. 


the theatre. 
[ shall proceed im a subsequent number, to the consideration of the 


Greek plays themselves. For the dryness of the above details I have 
no apology to make, but their important connexion with the more 


animating subject that is to come. 


rHE 
The upper part of a meadow, near Florence. It runs sloping dawn to 


SCENE. 


a river, 


FLORENTINE PARTY -—A DRAMATIC SCENE. 


and is shellered at the top ly a small wood of olives and chesnut-trecs, 


an / ornament ad wm VATIONS WAYS. he sole Is nm the distance. 


[PaMputLus, PutLosraarus, Dioneus; NeEIPpHILA (as Queen), PAMPINEA, 
Fiamerra, Emivia, PoitraMena, Evissa and Laurerra,—entering as 
from behind the wood. | 


Vet Pp h. 


3.) 
/ hilost. 


Dion. 


Fi 


mnet. 


Come on, come on!—A little further on, 

And we shall reach a place where We may pause. 
It is a meadow full of the early spring : 

‘Tall grass is there which dallies with the wind, 
And never-ending odorous lemon-trees 

Wild tlowers in blossom, and sweet citron buds, 
And princely cedars; and the linden boughs 

Make arched walks for love to whisper in. 

If you be tired, lie down, and you shall hear 

A river, which doth kiss irregular banks, 

Enchant your senses with a sleepy tune. 

Ifnot, and merry blood doth stir your veins, 

The place hath stilla fair and pleasant aspect 

For in the ‘midst of this green me idow springs 

A fountain of white marble, o’er whose sides 

Run stories, graven by some cunning hand, 4 
Of pastoral lufe, and tipsy revelry. 

There will we, ‘midst delicious cates, and wines 
Sparkling and amorous, and sweet instruments, 
Sing gentle mischief as the sun goes down.— 
Quick! but a few steps miore—’round by this copse 
Of olives and young chesnuts (to whose arms 

‘The vines seem clinging like so many brides) 

And you will reach ’t—Ha!—Stay!—Look ! here it is. 





rushing fi ward [fa, ha! 


Hla, ha! 


Ha, ha! Ha, bha!—tLook ! how Philostratus 
Buries his forehead in the fresh green grass. 


Pamphalus. Hail, vernal spot!—We bear to thy embrace 


P henauees that ask for calm: Love; and Delight; 
Harmouious pulses where no evil dwells; 
Smiles without treach'’rv; words all soft and true; 
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Dion. 
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Pamphilas. 


Dion. 
Fram. 
Dion. 
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Dion. 
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Music like morning, tresh aud fall of youth, 
And all else that belongs to ventleness. 
Come !—Sit by me! 
P Sit! 
Sit all! 

Thus,—in a circle. 
that is well. Now, where is ‘Tindaro? 
‘Tindaro, our servant! 

Lageard knave ! 
The queea doth call thee. 


So, 
tlo, 
‘Tindaro! 


Here, fellow 


(entering) *Call?? marry! Had she borue— 
Hlow? How, 
Dost dare atlirm she cannot bear? 
Not I. 


Notl, by ’r lady!) She can bear, no doubt ; 
Is fruitful as a vineyard; that’s past ret ol 
But, sicnor, J have borne on these poor shoulders, 


‘Two ne ae HE look !—cramin’d full of wines and dainties— 


besides some ten— 
Tush! 


‘Two lutes ; a viol; 
‘Tush! 
Where are the tables ? 
Oia Corvino’s back ; 
And Stephano doth bear the boards for chess; 
And Grasso hath the music. 
Place all here. 

Thus,—in a circle. Now, awake the wines! 

And spread these cloths upon the level ground. 

Hlo! there—take heed! thou wilt unstring my lute. 
Now, where’s the violdi gamba? Place it here. 
So,—get ye gone unto yon chesnut-tree, 
Aus share your wine in honesty. Away! 
—IHlere will we rest, with all our court about us. 
Lauretta and Elissa, come this way. 

Stay, Fiametta. 

With Pampinea?—Well. 

Here let us rest, tender Emilia, 

And on this grassy hillock crown'd with flowers, 
Place thy white arm. Now fet the violets gaze 
Their fill and drink the blue light from thine eyes! 
Now let the thievish winds their sweet wealth steal 
From the dark riches of thy hair. Look up! 

Fair Fiametta, dost thou hear him talk ? 

He sings, methinks. Or, is’t his voice is sweet? 
"Tis sugar’d o’er, with flattery.— Now, for me— 
The nizhtingales which haunt about these woods 
Grow hoarse, methinks. 

How so? 


They lose their music 


(Else say their skuil) before your honied words. 
Hush! what’sa rose? [ll crush these gaudy leaves. 
How coarse their crimson ts beside thine own! 
Had I but lilies, 1 would burn them straight, 
As a white peace-offering to thee.—Come! wilt love me? 
He is a mockbird, and but imitates 
The poetry he hears in falser prose. 
Turn him to ine, and leave him. 

No; not so. 
He might afflict thy leisure with his groans. 
And shouldst thou chance to love him— 

1?—Ha, ha! 

I hate him like a poisonous plant. Methinks 
His very laugh is perilous. 














































bold knave ? 


(Servants enter, laden. 


(Servants exveunt.) 


(aside. ) 
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bFiam, I will medicine ’t;— 
Not as men steal the poisonous juice from serpents. 
Pll det him ¢a/A, till his last drop of danger 
Be spent, and he ts harmless. Look upon me ! 
What! wilt thou love me? 
Dion Ay; by foaming Venus ! 
By all these clinging, creeping, curling vines! 
By Love!—I swearit. As the bee doth gather 
Wealth from the rose’s lip, 1 ’}) steal from thine. 
Netph. You sing too much in pairs. Break up! break up! 
And tn the place of tender falsehoods tell us— 


Laur. & Elissa. Ua, ha! Ha, ha! . 
What’s that which moves your mirth ? 


Ne ph. 

Laur. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! "Tis an amorous story 
Philostratus has read us out of book. 

Neiph. We live all here in honest fellowship. 


He who ts worth a jest or owns a song 
Holds it in trust for this community. 
Dion. Ay, no close purses, sir; no hoards of words . 
No me rry tales ; no serious; no dull songs, 
Learn'’d of the cuckoo underneath a pine, 
And buzz’d in — toa craz’d guitar. 
Allis our own. So, spe “ak, Philostratus! 
Neth. Speak, without more ado. 
Pialost. I——? By my soul, 
I never tried to tell a tale till now. 
I cannot tell it—nay—if you will have 
A maudlin story, why prepare your eyes ; 
We ’ll have salt tears enow. Once ona ‘time 
Fiam. Out onthee. That’s the schoolboy’s stale beginning. 
Dion. I’ve heard it fifteen hundred times and more. 
Begears untold such ’neath our valets’?’ windows 
Ata penny apiece, and they account it dear. 


Philost. I knew how it would be. So, come! VIl drink 
A bump er of Greek wine and hold my peace. 
Laur. What! vanguish’d by a man that wears slash’d satin? 
Tush! thou a soldier'—Talk no more of love. 
Philost. L'il tell it, by these teeth!—Once on a time— 


(Oh! you are still now)—Well—Once on a time, 
There lived a king— 


Dion. Prodigious ! 

Philost. An old man, 
Who wedded (somewhat rashly) a young wife. 

Dion. I cannot hold my wonder. 

Fiam. Peace, you parrot! 

Philost. Well, sirs; this wife being young, as I have said, 


Loved one was young,—a black-hair’d curly man, 
Almost a Moor: Your women love such men. 


Dion. His name ?—I see’t. He squinted somewhat—thus— 
A pleasant cast—Go on, and damn thyself! 
Philost. She loved this curly fellow: he liked her: 


The end was that they met. Each night tall Tormes 
Stole to her chamber, when King Philip slept, 
And lay upon his pillow. For some time Love 
Hoodwink’d our ancient king ; but he, being prone 
Unto suspicion, as most monarchs are, 
Soon read in Helen’s looks and ‘Vormes’ smile 
That he was cuckold. 
Dion. ’Tis a filthy name. 
Pamphilus. "Tis so: but we must fix on bad and good 
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Philos. 
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Dion. 


Neiph. 
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Names fit for each: we wreak our scorn, methinks, 
‘Too much on titles, and pass by the deed. 
Well, sirs: Our king, being bred to tricks of state, 
And burying anger in a sure revenge, 
W atch’d—waited—and surprised the twain asleep. 
Yet, being in darkness (lest his lamp might scare 
That guilty pair away), he could but know 
Two sleepers lay there: whether girl or man 
Was buta guess. On this—to mark the one 
W hose hair was coarser than the queen’s, he knew— 
What does he, sirs, but clips—look !—shears the locks 
(Then worn in clusters) close unto the crown. 
This done, goes back and sleeps. 
An easy fellow! 
Well, —Tormes ’wakes : and with a yawn—just thus— 
Rubs his broad palm athwart his neck. Behold! 
He staris :—the curls are gone !. The queen weeps showers ° 
Yet suddenly reviving (while her dull swain 
Puzzleth in vain, o’er this—then that device) 
Bids him haste back, and whispers in his ear. 
He laughs—shouts—dons his clothes—aud to the room 
Where all his mates (the equerries) lie in dreams 
Hurries, and closely clips each sleeping crown 
Bare as his own-—Ha, ba !—the morning comes, 
And our great monarch hath a crop-ear’d levee ! 
He looks—one—two—three—al/ are shorn alike. 
Scarce can he hold his wonder: Yet, (being wise, 
And wishing not to spread his own diszrace) 
Quoth he—** Let him who did this act be dumb, 
And do’t no more !”—which said, all go their way. 
Then, as the story ends, by slow degrees 
The king forgave his queen: ‘This touch’d her heart ; 
And she requited him, at last, with love. 
I do not like your story. 
Tis not mine ; 
But an old record of a woman’s wit. 
The moral— 
We’ ll forgive’t. Some other time— 
A twelvemonth hence—when we have had our suppers ; 
We ’ll sleep upon ’t while thou unvavell’st it. 
Now, who drinks Aleatico ? 


Pamph. Dion. & P.ilos. {—[—]— 


Neiph. 


Philost. 
Neiph. 


Philost. 


Here, ladies—here are grapes—(spread out your laps !) 
Purple as evening—figs—and cakes, whose tops 
Make dull the whiteness of our frosted Alps. 
(Here they feast.]] 
Bring here the foreign wines ! (To the servants.) 
Will none enrich 
Our banquet with a song? O shame upon ye! 
More wine! Bring foreign wines!) Now, which shall ’t be? 


(sings) Shall’t be Port that flushes 


Dion. 


Pamph. 


Dark as rubies red? 
Or Burgundy which blushes 
Like a bride in bed ? 
Let ’t be full, and rich, and bright, 
Dazzling our eyes with liquid light. 
Then’t shall be wild champagne, 
Which flies and falls again, 
Drowning the drinker’s brain 
In dreams all night. 
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QO: sherry 2 sparkling sherry? 
Which makes the drinker merry, 
With ats tine Borachio flavour? 
Or Canary? 
No, that’s old . 
And so ts Sack, whose kiss doth tlavour 
Oi the wit that’s past and told. 
Let ’t be full, and rich, and brizht, 
Like a gem that mocks the sight. 
Let it be,—if like a stone, 
Like the diamond alone, 
Dazzling the night '——— 

Durine this sone the talles are *emored 
—And now, sweet sister, W here 18 thy sad story ? 
For sad it must be, if thy mind doth speal, 

Its natural music, and no erring star 
Bewitch thee to unhealthy merriment, 
Ido not think with you: a merry story, 
Methinks, is harmless as a tale that’s sad. 
Yet—speak, Emilia! 
Once—in Florence, here— 
In that part which looks toward the hills Pistoian, 
There dwelt a lady. She was very fair, 
Young, rich, a maiden, noble, tender, free. 
© Jupiter! 
O Vulcan, hammer me i’the head ! 
l‘m budding. 
What! i’the head ?—he must have horns. 
Is he a goat ?—or— 
Peace! my love's a budding, 
Broad, red, al! blushes, like a three days’ bride. 
Silence in court! Say on, Emilia. 
Was she loved,—this lady ? 
By two noble youths ; 
Guidotto one, a high-born Cremonese, 
And one a Pavian, Mutio Imola. 
Both dwelt in Florence, where this lady came 
With old Certaldo, when those tedious wars 
Which vexed the city slept, and men were free 
To come from exile to their natural homes. 
Call me hername! My nead could never bear 
These vague surmisings. ‘ Lady’—was she tall ? 
Meck ? fair?—Guive me her mame, and strait 1 see he: 
Klse is she but a sound. 
*Twas Agatha. 
And very fair she was, and very meek, 
‘Tall too, and bent her as yon poplar hows 
‘To the sweet music of the river airs ; 
And so it was she whisper’d. 
What, in mesic 
Ay, Sir: for what ts music, if sweet words 
Rising from tender fancies be not so? 
Methinks there is no sound so gentle—none— 
Not even the South-wind young, when first he comes 
Wooing the lemon flowers, for whom he leaves 
The coasts of Baiw—not melodious springs, 
Thongh heard ithe stillness of their native hills— 
Not the rich viol, trump, eymbal, nor hern, 
(sujtar nor eittern, nor the pining flute, 
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Are half so sweet as tender human words. 

Paumph. Thou'’rt right, dear lady. Pity speaks to gnet 
More sweetly than ab. ind of instruments: 
And a friend’s welcome, or a smiling kiss 
Outflourishes the cornet’s bridal note. 

Philost. Goon, goon! 

Emilia. These rival youths were friends ; 
Till Love—which should be tree from all harsh thoughts— 
Set hate between them. ‘Then, rank jealous cares 
Sprang up, and with them many a sharp device— 
Plots—quarrels—seren, ides, wherein the sword 
Outmatch'd the cittern. Each had potent friends : 
One band the guardian sued, and one the maid, 
But neither prosper’d.—In the meantime, the youths 
Tired of complaints, and fights which bred but blows, 
Resolved to steal what fortune held from them. 
One bought the serving-woman’s soul with gold, 
While mischief won the man: “Thus, each had help. 
gut, tedious “twere to speak, from day to day, 
Of feasts, and watchines—how the Pavian frown’'d 
Like sullen thunder o’er his rival’s hopes— 
How with mad violence he traced his steps— 
Forced ceaseless quarrel, and out-eclamour’a all 
The winds in anger. Even the lady’s presence 
(That altar before which Love loves te lie, 
Defenceless, harmless, all bis wrongs put off) 
Was sultied by the Pavian’s contumely. 

Pamph. W hat did Guidotto? 

Lvynaslia. When his rival left 
Certaldo’s palace, he—whose gold had won 
The lady’s serving-maid to help lis suit— 
Stole underneath the modest midnight moon 
Unto her garden, where, with learned strains 
He taught the echoes all to speak his love— 
Complain’d not—smiled not—but with tremulous words, 
And looks where sadness strove with humble hopes, 
Adored the lady. 

Philosi, ~ Ho! I see it all. 
I sce’t. What woman yet did c’er withstand 
‘These modest mourntul gentlemen? 





Dion. Hear! Hearhim! 
Ilow he doth trumpet ail his virtues! 

Neiph. Hush !— 
Let’s know the rest. 

Emilia. "Twas as yon jester savs, 
Guidotto won the heart of Agatha. 

Neiph. Ay,—but the end ? 

Emilia. One night, the Pavian (warn’d 


O’the guardian’s absence) burst the palace doors, 
And with a riotous crew, whose chief he was, 
Stood ’fore the lady’s eyes. Once more he told 
His burning story—once more swore to die— 
Vow’d—menaced—sigh'd—implored—vet moved her not, 
On this, grown desperate, with one arm clasp'd ’round 
Her fainting figure, he bore her through the halls :— 
Philost. Ha, ha! Now where’s the modest, moonticht lover ? 
The twanger of guitars, the—? 
Emtha. Peace !—Ile stood 
Like flaming anger in the ravisher’s path : 
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And, drawing forth his sword, he bade him hail! 
For he was come to save him. 
Pamph. W hat did the other? 
E malta. Rush’d on his nobler rival—swore some oaths— 
Frown’d and denounced destruction. With sure hand 
Guidotto warded, and return’d his threats, 
And for each blow repaid him with a wound. 
At last, the Pavian fell. 
Philost. The end? the end? 
Emilia. The end was (would ‘twere better) such as happens 
In common tales :—’T'was shewn by some strange marks, 
W hich chance, or nature—in their sport—had drawn 
Beneath the lady's breast, marring its white— 
And bya story which Certaldo told 
(All well confirm’d) that Agatha was, in truth, 
Own sister unto Mutio Imola. 
Philost. And so Guidotto won, and there ’s an end? 
Emilia. He wed indeed the gentle Florence lady. 
But for the Pavian; /e (who loved so well 
’Midst all his anger) when he heard that tale 
Betook him to far lands or savage haunts. 
Some said, he bled a martyr to his faith, 
Iu Syrian countries , fighting ‘neath the flag 
Of Godfrey or the lien- hearted king :-— 
Others that he had fled beyond the “woods 
Near to Camaldoli; fedon roots; and dwelt 
Somewhere upon the unshelter’d Apennine. 
Certain itis, a hermit like to him 
Was known thereafter. In the caves he lived, 
Or tops of mountains ; but when winds were loudest, 
And the broad moon work’d spells far out at sea, 
He watch’d all night and day the lonely shores, 
And saved from shipwreck many mariners. 
At length—he died, and strangers buried him. 
Dion. Had he no friends? 
Emilia. In some lone cemetry, 
Distant from towns (some wild wood-girded spot, 
Ruin’d and full of graves, all very old, 
Over whose scarce-seen mounds the pine-tree sheds 
Its solemn fruit, as giving ‘ dust to dust’) 
He sleeps in quiet. Had he no friend?—Oh! yes. 
Pity which hates all noise, and Sorrow, like 
The enamouring marble that wraps virgin mould, 
And palest Silence who will weep alone, 
And all sad friends of Death were friends to him! 





Netph. Is there no more? 
Emilia. No more. My tale is told. 
Neiph. Then let us go unto the river banks 


And rest awhile under yon plane-tree’s shade. 

Our fair Emilia there will touch her lute; 

And with a song, where love shall sweeten wisdom, 
Bid us take comfort. After such sad stories 

W hat can be heard, save music ?—Follow me! 


[ Exeunt. | 
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OPINIONS FOR 18206. 


‘* A plague of opinion; a man may wear it of both sides, like a leather jerkin.” 
Troi, and Cress. 


So, there’s an end of 1825; and all its great and glorious transac- 
tions, released from the legal tutelage of attorneys-general and prero- 
gative Judges, are now nothing more than mere matter of history ! 
What a world of superfine legislation, and of three-piled diplomacy are 
gone to the tomb of all the Capulets! what a victorious war in the 
East! what a tremendous fire in the West! what a magnificent voyage 
of discovery in the North! what a clever mining speculation in the 
South! all as completely gone and over, as the times of Alexander the 
Great ; and all too merely for the better filling up of another volume of 
the Annual Register, for the further multiplication of parliamentary 
proceedings, and for the addition of another library of Term Reports 
to the Pelion upon Ossa of law, which already has been cast upon the 
head of common sense, overlaying, like a drunken nurse, the babe it 
was meant to cherish. A consummation this devoutly to be wished, no 
doubt ; but where in the name of Heaven is the matter to stop? Is 
this affair of the press to be an interminable war between time and 
space, and are the records of man to go on accumulating, till books 
shall leave no room for readers in existence? ‘Two new novels and a 
threatened Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, exclusive of the cock-boat 
publications in the wake of the great three-decker, are a large dose of 
fictitious history, for one poor year, and from one pair of hands; and 
then for the genuine, not only is the world grown larger, and a hun- 
dred new republics in a¢/ and ala daily arising to struggle and to fight 
for the honour of “ pleasing the Athenians,” but the “ hauls faits et 
gestes” of the old nations are now written in duplicate; so that the 
man who has read only one side the question, knows as little of what 
has been doing as the best astronomer knows what is going on on the 
other side of the moon. Every new publication brings with it its train 
of refutations, rejoinders, and replies; and to read one book of the 
church, begets the necessity of perusing a whole shelf of the books of 
other churches, before you can tell on which side truth is not: while 
rival generals fight duels, to ascertain dates and positions, and write 
their memoirs, as the Irish magistrate did his reports, ‘“ with a sword 
in one hand and a pistol in the other.” Then what, I pray you, are 
the extenuations of gold-beating, or what the marvels we hear of in- 
commensurable lengths of cotton-twist daily spun by our steam-engines, 
to the greater extension of Catholic and Anti-catholic orations, the 
symposiacal forth-pourings of gratitude, from commemorated church- 
wardens, and eulogized committee-men, the long-winded promises of 
speculating joint-stock directors, and the equally sincere addresses of 
candidates for election? Yet what are even these, to the immenser 
masses of divinity, polemical and doctrinal, tracts, sermons, exhorta- 
tions and expositions, of all sects and calibres, from orthodoxy to 
Thomas Mulock, and of every stretch of credulity, from the conclave 
at Rome, to the apostles of Joanna Southcott : not to mention the 
cholera morbus scribendi of the other learned and babbling pgofessions. 
Surely the possible combinations of language must soon be exhausted ; 
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and a merciful dispensation it is that the alphabet should admit of no 
more. But, to return from this digression: 1825 is gone “ ad plures,’ 
which I shall take.the liberty of translating, ‘to the printers.” But 
thank Heaven, we are in no want of a new year to succeed it ;—a 
happy new year may it prove to us all! Do not, however, be alarm- 
ed, my good Sir, this is no plot to entrap you into reading a monody 
to the memory of the deceased, nor to draw down upon you a com- 
mon-place morality of the world’s vanity and flight of time. If your own 
growing aches and asthmas, your stiffening joints and relaxing sinews 
do not inform you that you are not quite as young as in the days of 
good King George the Third, I scorn to be the person to put you in 
mind of the circumstance. Let those regret the past, who never anti- 
cipate the future : for my part, I am too much in the habit of wishing 
that “this time were come,” and “that time were over,” not to be 
ashamed of reproaching “the creeping and inaudible foot” of the 
knight of the hour-glass, with stealing a march upon me. No, no, I 
should as soon think of lingering, like our good neighbours the Irish, 
over the chronicles of Eri, or regretting the glorious memory of 
Bryan Borohoime and his green flag and his golden harp, as cast 
one sigh of sorrow after the worthless runaway 1825. What indeed 
has 1825 done to be recalled with any expression of regret? What 
has liberty, what has reason gained by its efforts? Is it because 
the a ks of Hayti have bought their freedom, after having conquer- 
ed it, or because the Brasilians have negotiated their emancipation 
from the mother country, that we are to veil our bonnets to 1825? 
Or is 1825 to be lauded for the chivalry of military marquesses, 
or pic ty of royal dukes, in echo of the hoarse croakings of the 
enemies to liberty of conscience? Ask the Spaniards what is their 
opinion of 1825, or the Greeks, or the Italians; or ask the poor 
down-trodden, priest-ridden French what they think of Frassynous 
and 1825? 1 fancy they will all be in the same story; so no more 
of 1825 for me. “ Forward” is the word: let us see what is to 
be done “ in the coming on of time ;” and so, “all hail” 1826. With 
the blessing of Providence we will, my good readers, have another jog- 
trot together through the ensuing twelve months of the New Monthly, 
as we have had many a good one through the preceding volumes; and I 
modestly hope as much to your satisfaction as my own. To this end, my 
first care shall be directed to the selection of topics, so as to avoid touch- 
ing upon ‘“ the raw” of your very tender consciences, or treading upon 
the corns of an inveterate prejudice: for, truth to tell, the readers of 
this generation are somewhat delicate in this matter ; and are much too 
apt to start off and away from any opinion that is by half a comma too flat 
or too sharp for the concert-pitch of established belief. A rope-dancer 
is not obliged to poise his pole with more assiduous attention to avoid a 
fall, than the editor of a journal is to weigh his matter by the standard 
of his readers’ notions, if he means to keep up his sale. ‘The Quarterly 
Review is not so hard on a republican traveller in America, nor Southey 
so severe on a catholic or a dissenter, as the public is on a journalist 
who presumes to be wiser or better than the community he addresses. 
This, too, is the more severe, because (under favour be it spoken) the 
said public does not at alltimes seem perfectly aware of what it thinks 
it is thinking upon certain subjects ; and is very apt to run down the 
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identical opinions which, a few months back, it applauded to the very 
echo. Not that this is altogether without its convenience: for as there 
can be no progression without change, so it may be hoped that in these 
frequent variations of sentiment, folks may sometimes stumble on the 
truth; and that so Champfort’s cynical and sweeping aphorism against 
all popular doctrines, may sometimes meet with an exception. Besides, 
if the public should at last definitively make up its mind to the true and 
becoming, and should continue in that happy state of determination— 
were it only for a twelve-month—it would very materially cramp the 
genius of essayists, and make a sensible diminution from the stock of 
the “innocent amusement of nations.” On these and some other ac- 
counts I am content to take things as I find them; and in the exercise 
of a ticklish discretion, to set off the gratification of vanity in success 
against the discomfort of an occasional failure; reserving to myself, 
however, the right of redeeming the hazardous opinion of to-day by a 
double dose of fashionable cant to-morrow, after the most approved 
models of the see-saw philosophy. All I ask of an admiring public is 
just so much consistency as will serve me to steer by, and will save my 
dear countrymen from Falstaft’s reproach of being “ neither fish nor 
flesh,” so “ that no man knows where to have them.” At the outset of 
this paper I had some thoughts of making the matter intelligible to the 
reader, by drawing up a short abstract of his more recent hallucinations, 
somewhat as the man in the Tatler, who drew together a company of 
cursers and swearers, wrote down their conversation to demonstrate 
the jargon of idle expletives with which they interwove their dialogue ; 
and such a “ catalogue raisonnée” (if the term be not a bull) would, I 
fancy, surprise us nota little. But upon second thoughts, this does not 
scem quite fair usage of a very liberal customer and patron. What 
man, indeed, could bear thus to have 
Allhis thoughts observed, 
Setin a note-book, learned and conned by rote, 
‘To cast into his teeth. 

However, if any one be curious in this particular, let him read a file of 
the Times newspaper for the last ten years, and he will have a tolera- 
ble abstract of popular opinions during that period. But there is a point 
of much more importance to us, and that is the present,—the actual 
now, in which we live and write and have our being. The public for 
the time being are, by virtue of office, always right; and it is with 
them, and not with their predecessors, that we journalists have to do 
(scribere enim est agerc). It may therefore be worth while at this com- 
mencement of a new year for us to balance accounts with our readers, 
and, in the trader’s phrase, to ‘‘ take stock ;” which is, in plain English, 
to make an inventory of the opinions that may be employed in our 
commerce with the public for the next twelve months, or at least till 
a new ukase of the empire shall alter the existing fashions in the na- 
tional modes of thought. Indeed I have often wondered that the 
‘leading critical periodicals,” as they are called, have not substituted 
such a catalogue of statutable opinions, in the place of their very use- 
less list of new publications. Like the Emperor of Austria’s catechism, 
it would supersede whole tomes of ethics and political philosophy. 
Among party writers, whose motto is “ Nulle n’aura desprit, hors nous 
‘t nos amis,” the labours of constructing such a catalogue would not be 
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great; but for us journalists of the higher order, who do not “ give up 
to a party what was meant for mankind,” and whose grasp extends to 
nothing less than the “ omne scibile,” the task is by no means of such 
easy execution. We who count upon readers of all classes and deno- 
minations, whose dealings lie with the public in the uttermost latitude 
of the term, and who do not cater for the exclusive tastes of any one 
faction, have not only a wider range of opinion to traverse, but a much 
nicer discretion to exercise, in avoiding offence to any. ‘The editor of 
an orthodox review has nothing to do but to hunt down “ religions 
without churches and churches without religion,” and he is sure of his 
market. Your evangelical writer has only to deal damnation with an 
even hand on all sides ;—“* who peppers the highest is surest to please.” 
The path of the John Bull and the Age, is still narrower ; and, once en- 
tered, it is impossible to lose the track. But the writer who addresses 
all readers, must consult all tastes. He must not be too whiggish for his 
‘Tory customers, nor too toryish for his Whigs. He must be political, 
without being factious ; and (harder still) he must be religious, without 
being sectarian. ‘There are hundreds of subjects of which he must 
avoid all mention, and thousands over which he must pass. Now 
this is harder work in England, than anywhere else. On the Con- 
tinent, there are but two parties; and men must at once make up 
their mind between them: but England is the land of corporate bodies, 
of aggregate masses, none of which can be offended with impunity, 
by him who has in turn to deal with all. Therefore once again 1 
say, good readers, gentle readers, most courteous readers of the New 
Monthly, let us be agreed together, and let us determine what shall 
be deemed orthodox, good taste, and good judgment ; and what shall 
be bad taste, heterodox and a noli me tangere for the current year ; 
or if that be too much, at least for the current volume. 

As far as any thing can be predicated of the present, by the most im- 
mediate past, I shall be inclined to say that it is loyal, and proper, and 
promotive of social order—to affect a certain tone of liberality or rather 
of good fellowship in matters of politics; to give the ministers of the 
day credit for what they do, without casting too violently into their 
teeth reproaches for what they have left undone. It is fashionable 
for tories to be liberal in political economy, and for whigs to make 
large allowances for ministerial corruption. It is good taste to pity 
the Catholics, even though you vote against them; and a laugh may 
be indulged against Lord Eldon, without forfeiting your place in good 
company. Personality and invective are more sparingly employed, 
and are less generally admired than last year. ‘“‘ No popery,” as some 
people imagine, is growing again into favour, and it certainly is pos- 
sible for the advocates of Catholic emancipation to give it a helping 
hand, by pushing forward ultramontane pretensions, and advancing 
jesuitical doctrines; but if our judgment be not greatly deceived, the 
movement is, for the present, confined to a little knot of intriguing 
parsons, and self-important corporators ; so that we shall not risk the 
loss of a single reader by our strenuous support of religious liberty. In 
matters of religion, the war against Sunday apple-stalls has still a cer- 
tain general vogue, but the Bishop of Peterborough’s additions to the 
thirty-nine articles are so far thought apocryphal, that it is not deemed 
absolute blasphemy to deny them. The tide of popularity has ceased 
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to set strongly towards Hatton-garden; and strange to say, men seek 
for religion and morality in Broad-street, St. Giles. Mr. Martin's 
efforts to inoculate the lower classes with humanity are in general very 
commendable; but we have not heard that a single country squire has 
been sent to the tread-mill, for making game of God’s creatures. 
Apropos of the tread-mill; that engine is still popularly believed to be 
a mild, efficacious, and equal instrument of punishment, and an admi- 
rable step to a gradual reformation of manners. Having long beards 
on a Sunday morning is decidedly ‘a barberous deed ;” but the taste 
is not the less universally in favour of pastrycooks’ shops on that 
day ; and Gunter is not a bit the more likely to be hot in the next 
world, for cooling the throats of his Sunday customers with pine- 
apple ice in this. Tithe is beyond all question as good property as 
an estate, if not absolutely of divine right; but Archbishop Magee’s 
opinions will not bear examination. ‘The major part of the country 
villages are not in a state of absolute religious darkness ; but the wild 
Irish ought to be forced to read the bible without note or comment, 
whether they can or no. As for Mechanics’ Institutions, Iam afraid you 
have not quite made up your mind, my readers, whether they are, or 
are not, a conspiracy against social order; but I don’t think you will 
chip offa man’s nose for advocating them, provided it be moderately and 
with good discretion. Mr. Kean may now be allowed to act in peace; 
more especially as the Americans have taken to quarrelling with his 
morality. Miss Foote has—a very pretty ancle. Washington Irvine 
is on a visit with his namesake. Cobbett is on the road to Coventry, 
or to Rome, “such fellows” (as Cowslip says) “will find room any 
where.” Sir Harcourt Lees will not be made a Protestant bishop, nor 
Mr. O'Connell, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. ‘The corn laws 
are not at all less popular with country squires than they were last 
year: I don’t know how matters may be in Glasgow and Manchester. 
Forging bank-notes is a very capital offence; and so too is stealing 
apples from an orchard. How is our mother Eve to be eradicated 
from fourth-form boys? why, by fine and imprisonment. Line talking 
this; but it is /aw not the less; ‘‘ ay marry, Crowner’s quest law.”— 
There are positively no abuses whatever in the Court of Chancery. 
Paris has by many degrees fewer attractions than formerly, and a resi- 
dence abroad is neither so respectable nor so economical as it was thought 
to be three or four years ago. The perfection of dramatic composition is a 
good pantomime, with horses and real water. ‘Tragedy is a bore, and 
comedy not to be written. In music, Allah, illah, alluh, there is no god 
but Rossini, and Pasta is his prophet. ‘The marriage of Unitarians in 
the name of the Holy Trinity is no mockery of sacred things, no viola- 
tion of the liberty of conscience, and tends manifestly and directly to 
the support of church and state, and to promoting “ glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good will towards men:” esto perpe- 
tua! Walter Scott is the great unknown, Walter Scott is not the great 
unknown: it is beginning to pass current that the great unknown is— 
a steam-engine. Country bank notes are not quite as good as sove- 
reigns, and joint-stock companies are excellent sinking-funds for a 
floating capital. The Greeks don’t care two straws for liberty, and the 
Turks are tolerably good Christians. ‘‘ Charley is my darling,” is the 
darling of all good judges of music; “ We are all noddin,” does not 
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set people to sleep; and ‘Cherry ripe” is not the least upon the turn, 
‘There exists in the city of London a corporate body called the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, though, like Russell-square, after Ilook’s borrowed 
joke, it is not very gener rally known. It produces first-rate geniuses, and 
is of infinite utility to social order. It is not an engine of state quackery. 
We deem it still fashionable to talk of “the Arts’ in England; and 

‘portrait of a gentleman” passes current as synonymous for a picture. 
London has changed its mind, and is no longer going to York, having 
lately advanced two stages on the Bath road. Nothing East of the 
spot ‘where formerly stood Hyde Park turnpike-gate,” to be longer 
construed as in London. Has the Opera House a wall to stand upon ? 
amplius inguirendum. Mr. ‘Tl. Moore is gone to Edinburgh to consult 
Sir W. Scott on his proposed Life of Lord Byron; and Sir W. will pro- 
bably avail himself of the opportunity of consulting Mr. T. M. on his 
proposed Life of Napoleon. Mr. Canning is gone to consult the Empe- 
ror Alexander on his proposed bill for emancipating the Catholies. 

And Messrs. Campbell and Brougham have written to the College of 
the Propaganda on the foundation of the London University. Der 
lreischutz has shot his seventh bullet. Cambridge and Oxford are the 
only places of gentlemanly education, and Greek metres and nonsense 
verses often ably contribute to a knowledge of affairs and the formation 
of statesmen. All the world are agree .d on the propriety of one half 
of the proposed plans for improving the metropolis—that which relates 
to pulling down the old houses. Roman cement is more durable and 
sightly than stone; and of all the orders of architecture, Nash’s disor- 
der is the most admirable — “ most admired disorder”—Shakspeare. 
The Roman Catholic religion is the best possible for the Continent, and 
the worst for Irishmen: yet it is better that the Irish should be 
Papists than Unitarians: ergo, Unitarians may sit in Parliament, and 
Catholics must be excluded. Some slight doubts are allowable on the 
policy of checking infidelity by persecution, A man who has spent his 
whole days and nights over law-books and briefs, is the best possible 
judge of life and philosophy ; and a seat on the bench is an indisputable 
title to an intuitive knowledge of political economy, and the nature of 
things—vide Judge Best v. Harriet Wilson’s printer. ‘The people of 
England are the wisest and best of men; the most thinking and the 
most religious people in the world. ‘The natives of the Continent are a 
set of fools, knaves, and atheists. London porter is as wholesome as 
it is palatable. The lord mayor is the greatest potentate in Europe. 
Lord Amherst is the greatest governor-general India ever saw. John 
Bull is the pink of courtesy and profundity; and the Scotch boroughs 

are models of popular election. 

These, I take it, are the most popular and prevalent opinions going. 
As many asare of this opinion will please to say ‘‘ Aye;” those of a con- 
trary opinion will say ‘ No;” and the Ayes have it. You may therefore 
conclude, gentle reader, that till further notice, these doctrines shall be 
cherished as orthodox and proper, and that nothing contrary to them 
shall knowingly find a place in any article which may hereafter appear 
in the New Monthly Magazine, bearing the signature of M. 
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RECORDS OF WOMAN.-——NO., V. 
The Switzer’s Wife.* 
Nor look nor tone revealeth aught 
Save woman’s quietness of thought ; 


And yet around her is a light 
Of inward majesty and might. Arria, ly M. J. J. 


ir was the time when children bound to meet 

Their father’s homeward step from field or hill, 
And when the herd’s returning bells are sweet 

In the Swiss valleys, and the Lakes grow still, 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the Exile’s heart with melody. 
And lovely smiled fall many an Alpine home, 

‘Touch’d with the crimson of the dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent’s foam, 

And pierced its lattice through the vine-hung bower ; 
But one, the loveliest o’er the land that rose, 
Then first look’d mournful in its green repose. 


For Werner sat beneath the linden-tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his door, 
Kv’n as man sits whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus can find no more 
The accustom’d joy in ali which Evening brings, 
Gathering a whines Bee with her quiet wings. 
His wife stood hush’d before him—sad, yet mild 
la her beseeching mien ;—he mark’d it not— 
The silvery laughter of his bright-hair’d child 
Rang from the greensward round the shelter’d spot, 
But scem’d unheard ;—until at last the boy 
Raised from his heap’d up flowers a glance of joy, 
And met his father’s face :—but then a change 
Pass‘d swiftly o’er the brow of infant glee, 
And a quick sense of something dimly strange 
Brought him from play to stand beside the knee 
So often climb’d, and lift his loving eycs 
‘That shone through clouds of sorrowful surprise. 
Then the proud bosom of the strong man shook ; 
—But cenderly his babe’s fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and witha pleading look 
Through tears half quivering,—o’er him beat, and said, 
«© What grief, dear friend, hath made thy heart its prey ¢ 
That thou shouldst turn thee from our love away? 
“Tt is too sad to see thee thus, my friend! 
Mark’st thou the wonder on thy boy’s fair brow 
Missing the smile from thine ?—QOh cheer thee! bend 
To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en now! 


——— 





* Werner Stauffacher, one of the three confederates of the field of Griitli, had 
been alarmed by the envy with which the Austrian bailiff, Landenberg, had no- 
ticed the appearance of wealth and comfort which distinguished his dwelling. 
it was not, however, until roused by the entreaties of his wife, a woman who 
seems to have been of an heroic spirit, that he was induced to deliberate with his 
friends upon the measures by which Switzerland was finally delivered. 

t+ See the beautiful scene between Stauffacher and his wife in Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Teli— Soernst, mein freiund ? Ich kenne dich nicht mehr,” &c. 
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Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
Of tried aflection im thy secret care.” 
He look’d up into that sweet earnest face, 

But sternly, mournfully : not yet the band 
Was loosen’d from his soul ; its inmost place 

Not yet unveil’d by Love's o’ermastering hand. 
“Speak low !” he cried, and pointed where on high 
The white Alps glitter’d through the solemn sky: 


‘« We must speak low amidst our ancient hills 

And their bee torrents ; for the days are come 
When Tyranny lies couch’d by forest-rills, 

And meets the shepherd in his mountain-home. 
Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear, 
Keep silence by the hearth !—its foes are near. 

«« The envy of th’ oppressor’s eye hath been 

Upon my heritage: I sit to-night 
Under my houschold-tree !—if not serene, 

Yet with the faces best-belov’d in sight ; 
‘To-morrow eve may find me chain’d, and thee— 
—How can I bear the boy’s young smiles to see?” 


The bright blood left that youthful mother’s cheek— 
Back on the linden-stem she lean’d her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
Like a wild harp-string shaken by the storm. 
—’ Twas buta moment, and the faintness pass’d, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 


And she, that ever through her home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that hour, 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 


Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather’d might 
As it found language :—*‘ Are we thus oppress’d? 
Then must we rise upon our mountain sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God! 


“* T know what thou wouldst do ;—and be it done ! 
Thy soul is darken’d with its fears for me— 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband!—this, thy son, 
The babe whom I have borne thee, must be free! 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 


May well give strength—if aught be strong on earth. 


** Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears ;—now lift once more, 
My Hunter of the Hills, thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle-glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all, but sceing thee subdued :-— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood ! 


** Go forth beside the waters, and along 
The chamois-paths, and through the forests 
And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 
To the brave hearts that wide the hamlets glow. 
God shall be with thee, my beloved—away ! 
Bless out thy child, and leave me—I can pray.” 
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ile sprang up like a warrior-youth a waking 
To clarion sounds upon the ringing air ; 
He caught her to his breast, while proud tears, breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell o’er her braided hair ; 
And “ Worthy art thou,” was his joyous cry, 
‘* That man for thee should gird himself to dic! 
*¢ My bride, my wife, the mother of my child! 
Now shall thy name be armour to my heart ; 
And this our land, by chains no. more defiled, 
Be taught of thee to choose the better part! 
I go—thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
Thy gentle voice shalll stir the Alps—farew ell!” 
And thus they parted—by the quiet lake, 
In the clear starlight: he, the strength to rouse 
Of the deep hills; py thoughtful for his sake, 
To rock her child beneath the whispering boughs, 
Singing its blue, half-curtain’d eyes to sleep, 
With a low hymn, amidst the stillness deep. KF. 11. 


POPULAR FALLACIES. 


That a bully is always a coward.—This axiom contains a principle 
of compensation, which disposes us to admit the truth of it. But 
there is no safe trusting to dictionaries and definitions. We should more 
willingly fall in with this popular language, if we did not find brutality 
sometimes awkwardly coupled with valour in the same vocabulary. 
The comic writers, with their poetical justice, have contributed not a 
little to mislead us upon this point. To see a hectoring fellow exposed 
and beaten upon the stage, has something 1 in it wonderfully diverting. 
Some people’s share of animal spirits is notoriously low and defective. 
It has not strength to raise a vapour, or furnish out the wind of a tole- 

rable bluster. ‘These love to be told that huffing is no part of valour. 
The truest courage with them is that which is the least noisy and ob- 


trusive. But confront one of these silent heroes with the swaggercr of 


real life, and his confidence in the theory quickly vanishes. Preten- 
sions do not uniformly bespeak non-performance. A modest inoflen- 
sive deportment does not necessarily imply courage ; neither does the 
absence of it justify us in denying that quality. Hickman wanted mo- 
desty—we do not mean him of Clarissa ;—but who ever doubted his 


pluck? Even the poets—upon whom this equitable distribution of 


qualities should be most binding—have thought it agreeable to nature 
to depart from the rule upon occasion. Harapha, in the ‘Agonistes,’ is 
indeed a bully upon the received notions. Milton has made him at 
once a blusterer, a giant, and a dastard. But Almanzor, in Dryden, 
talks of driving armies singly before him—and does it. Tom Brown 
had a shrewder insight into this kind of character than either of his 
predecessors. He divides the palm more equably, and allows his hero 
a sort of dimidiate pre-eminence :—“ Bully Dawson kicked by half the 
town, and half the town kicked by Bully Dawson.” This was true 
distributive justice. 

That ill-gotten gain never prospers.—The weakest part of mankind 
have this saying commonest in their mouths. It is the trite consola- 
tion administered to the easy dupe, when he has been tricked out of his 
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money or estate, that the acquisition of it will do the owner wo good. But 
the rogues of this world—the prudenter part of them, at least--know 
better; and, if the observation had been as true as it is old, would not 
have failed by this time to discover it. ‘They have pretty sharp dis- 
tinctions of the fluctuating and the permanent. “ Lightly come, lightly 
go,” is a proverb, which they can very well afford to leave, when they 
leave little else, to the losers. ‘They do not always find manors, got 
by rapine or chicanery, insensibly to melt away, as the poets will have 
it; or that all gold glides, like thawing snow, from the thief’s hand that 
grasps it. Church land, alienated to lay uses, was formerly denounced 
to have this slippery quality. But some portions of it somehow always 
stuck so fast, that the denunciators have been fain to postpone the 
prophecy of refundment to a late posterity. 

That a man must not laugh at his own jest.—The severest exaction 
surely ever invented upon the self-denial of poor human nature. This 
is to expect a gentleman to give a treat without partaking of it; to sit 
esurient at his own table, and commend the flavour of his venison upon 
the absurd strength of his never touching it himself On the contrary, 
we love to see a wag fas/e his own joke to his pariy; to watch a 
quirk, or a merry conceit, flickering upon the lips some seconds be- 
fore the tongue is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh, and racy— 
begotten of the occasion; if he that utters it never thought it before, 


he is naturally the first to be tickled with it; and any suppression of 


such complacence we hold to be churlish and insulting. What does it 
seem to imply, but that your company is weak or foolish enough to be 
moved by an image or a fancy, that shall stir you not at all, or but 
faintly 2? This is exactly the humour of the fine gentleman in Mande- 
ville, who, while he dazzles his guests with the display of some costly 
toy, affects himself to ‘‘ see nothing considerable in it.” 

‘That such a one shows his breeding. That it ts easy to perceive he is 
no gentleman.—A specch from the poorer sort of people, which always 
indicates that the party vituperated is a gentleman. The very fact 
which they deny, is that which galls and exasperates them to use this 
language. j 
what interpretation the by-stander sets upon it. Of a kin to this, and 
still less politic, are the phrases with which, in their street rhetoric, they 
ply one another more grossly :—ZJe is a poor creature.—He has not a 
rag to cover §c.; though this last, we confess, is more frequently 
applied by females to females. They do not perceive that the satire 
glances upon themselves. A poor man, of all things in the world, 
should not upbraid an antagonist with poverty. Are there no other 
topics——as, to tell him that his father was hanged—his sister made a 
-——, without exposing a secret, which should be kept snug between 
them; and doing an affront to the order to which they have the honour 
equally to belong? All this while they do not see how the wealthier 
man stands by and laughs in his sleeve at both. 

That the poor copy the vices of the rich.—A smooth text to the latter ; 
and, preached from the pulpit, is sure of a docile audience from the 
pews lined with satin. It is twice sitting upon velvet to a foolish 
squire to be told, that 4e—and not perverse nature, as the homilies 
would make us imagine, is the true cause of all the irregularities in his 
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parish. This is striking at the root of free-will indeed, and denying 
the originality of sin in any sense, But men are not such implicit 
sheep as this comes to. If the abstinence from evil on the part of the 
upper classes is to derive itself from no higher principle, than the ap- 
prehension of setting ill patterns to the lower, we beg leave to discharge 
them from all squeamishness on that score: they may even take 
their fill of pleasures, where they can find them. The Genius of 
Poverty, hampered and straitened as it is, is not so barren of invention 
but it can trade upon the staple of its own vice, without drawing upon 
their capital. ‘The poor are not quite such servile imitators as they 
take them for. Some of them are very clever artists in their way. 
Here and there we find an original. Who taught the poor to steal, to 
pilfer? ‘They did not go to the great for schoolmasters in these facul- 
ties surely. It is well if in some vices they allow us to be—no copy- 
ists. In no other sense is it true that the poor copy them, than as ser- 
vants may be said to take after their masters and mistresses, when 
they succeed to their reversionary cold meats.’ If the master, from in- 
disposition or some other cause, neglect his food, the servant dines not- 
withstanding. 

“QO but (some will say) the force of example is great.” We knew a 
lady who was so scrupulous on this head, that she would put up with the 
calls of the most impertinent visitor, rather than let her servant say she 
was not at home, for fear of teaching her maid to tell an untruth; and 
this in the very face of the fact, which she knew well enough, that the 
wench was one of the greatest liars upon the earth without teaching ; so 
much so, that her mistress possibly never heard two words of consecu- 
tive truth from her in her life. But nature must go for nothing; ex- 
ample must be every thing. This liar in grain, who never opened her 
mouth without a lic, must be guarded against a remote inference, which 
she (pretty casuist !) might possibly draw from a form of words—literally 
false, but essentially deceiving no one, that under some circumstances 
a fib might not be so exceedingly sinful—a fiction, too, not at all 
in her own way, or one that she could be suspected of adopting, for 
few servant-wenches care to be denied to visitors. 

This word example reminds us of another fine word which is in use 
upon these occasions—encouragement. ‘ People in our sphere must not 
be thought to give encouragement to such procecdings.”” ‘To such a 
frantic height is this principle capable of being carried, that we have 
known individuals who have thought it within the scope of their in- 
iluence to sanction despair, and give eclat to—suicide. A domestic in 
the family of a county member lately deceased, for love, or some un- 
known cause, cut his throat, but not successfully. The poor fellow was 
otherwise much loved and respected ; and great interest was used in 
his behalf, upon his recovery, that he might be permitted to retain his 
place ; his word being first pledged, not without some substantial spon- 
sors to promise for him, that the like should never happen again. His 
master was inclinable to keep him, but his mistress thought otherwise ; 
and John in the end was dismissed, her ladyship declaring that she 
“could not think of encouraging any such doings in the county.” 

That enough is as good as a feast.—Not a man, woman, or child in ten 
niles round Guildhall, who really believes thissaying. The inventor of 
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it did not believe it himself. It was made in revenge by somebody, who 

was disappointed of a regale. It isa vile cold-scrag-of-mutton sophism ; 
a lie palmed upon the palate, which knows better things. If nothing 
else could be said for a feast, this is sufficient, that from the superflux 
there is usually something left for the next day. Morally interpreted, 
it belongs to a class of proverbs, which have a tendency to make us 
undervalue money. Of this cast are those notable observations, that 
money is not health ; riches cannot purchase every thing: the meta- 
phor ‘that makes gold to be mere muck, with the morality which 
traces fine clothing to the sheep’s back, and denounces pear! as the un- 
handsome excretion of an oyster. Hence too, the phrase which im- 
putes dirt to acres—a sophistry so barefaced, that even the literal sense 
of it is true only in a wet season. ‘This, and abundance of similar sage 
saws assuming to inculcate content, we verily believe to have been the 
invention of some cunning borrower, who had designs upon the purse 
of his wealthier neighbour, which he could only hope to carry by force 


of these verbal jugglings. ‘Translate any one of these sayings out of 


the artful metonyme which envelopes it, and the trick is apparent. 
Goodly legs and shoulders of mutton, exhilarating cordials, books, 
pictures, the opportunities of seeing foreign countries, independence, 
heart’s ease, a man’s own time to himself, are not muck—however we 
may be pleased to scandalise with that appellation the faithful metal 
that provides them for us. 

Of two disputants, the warmest is generally in the wrong.—-Our expe- 
rience would lead us to quite an opposite conclusion. Temper, indeed, 


is no test of truth ; but warmth and earnestness are a proof at least of 


a man’s own conviction of the rectitude of that which he maintains. 
Coolness is as often the result of an unprincipled indifference to truth 
or falsehood, as of a sober confidence in a man’s own side ina dispute. 
Nothing is more insulting sometimes than the appearance of this philo- 
sophic temper. There is little Titubus, the stammering law-stationer 
in Lincoln’s Inn—we have seldom known this shrewd little fellow en- 
gaged in an argument w here we were not convinced he had the best of 
it, if his tongue would but fairly have seconded him. When he has 
been spluttering excellent broken sense for an hour together, w rithing 
and labouring to be delivered of the point of dispute—the very gist of 
the controversy knocking at his teeth, which like some obstinate iron- 
grating still obstructed its deliverance, his puny frame convulsed, and 
face redde ‘ning all over at an unfairness in the logic which he wanted 
articulation to expose, it has moved our gall to see a smooth portly 
fellow of an adversary, that cared not a button for the merits of the 
question, by merely laying his hand upon the head of the stationer, and 
desiring him to be ca/m (your tall disputants have always the advantage), 
with a provoking sneer carry the argument clean from him in the opi- 
nion of all the by-standers, who have gone away clearly convinced 
that Titubus must have been in the wrong, because he was in a passion ; 
and that Mr. , meaning his opponent, is one of the fairest, and at 





the same time one of the most dispassionate arguers breathing. 

That verbal allusions are not wit, because they will not beor a transla- 
tion.—The same might be said of the wittiest local allusions. A cus- 
tom is sometimes as difficult to explain to a foreigner asa pun. What 
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would become of a great part of the wit of the last age, if it were tried 
by this test? How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldry, 
have sounded to a Terentian auditory, though Terence himself had been 
alive to translate them? Senator urbanus, with Curruca to boot for a 
synonime, would but faintly have done the business. Words, involv- 
ing notions, are hard enough to render ; it is too much to expect us to 
translate a sound, and give an elegant version to a jingle. The Virgi- 
lian harmony is not translatable, but by substituting harmonious sounds 
in another language for it. To Latinise a pun, we must seek a pun in 
Latin, that will answer to it; as, to give an idea of the double endings 
in Hudibras, we must have recourse to a similar practice in the old 
monkish doggrel. Dennis, the fiercest oppugner of puns in ancient or 
modern times, professes himself highly tickled with the “ a stick” chim- 
ing to “ ecclesiastic.” Yet what is this but a species of pun, a verbal 
consonance ?” 

That the worst puns are the best.—If by worst be only meant the most 
far-fetched and startling, we agree to it. A pun is not bound by the 
laws which limit nicer wit. It is a pistol let off at the ear; not a fea- 
ther to tickle the intellect. It is an antic which does not stand upon 
manners, but comes bounding into the presence, and does not show 
the less comic for being dragged in sometimes by the head and shoul- 
ders. What though it limp a little, or prove defective in one leg—all 
the better. A pun may easily be too curious and artificial. Who has 
not at one time or other been at a party of professors (himself perhaps 
an old offender in that line), where, after ringing a round of the most 
ingenious conceits, every man contributing his shot, and some there the 
most expert shooters of the day; after taking a poor word run the 
gauntlet till it is ready to drop; after hunting and sending it through 
all the possible ambages of similar sounds ; after squeezing, and haul- 
ing, and tugging at it, till the very milk of it will not yield a drop 
further, —suddenly some obscure, unthought-of fellow in a corner, who 
was never prentice to the trade, whom the company for very pity 
passed over, as we do by a known poor man when a money-subscrip- 
tion is going round, no one calling upon him for his quota—-has all at 
once come out with something so whimsical, yet so pertinent; so 
brazen in its pretensions, yet so impossible to be denied ; so exquisitely 
good, and so deplorably bad, at the same time,—-that it has proved a 
Robin Hood's shot ; any thing ulterior to that is despaired of ; and the 
party breaks up, unanimously voting it to be the very worst (that is, 
best) pun of the evening. This species of wit is the better for not be- 
ing perfect in all its parts. What it gains in completeness, it loses in 
naturalness. The more exactly it satisfies the critical, the less hold it 
has upon some other faculties. The puns which are most entertaining 
are those which will least bear an analysis. Of this kind is the follow- 
ing, recorded, with a sort of stigma, in one of Swift’s Miscellanies. 

An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who was carrying a hare 
through the Streets, accosts him with this extraordinary question : 

“ Prithe e, friend, is that thy own hare, or a wig ?” 

There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. A man might blur 
ten sides of paper in attempting a defence of it against a critic who 
should be langhter-proof. The quibble in itself is not considerable. 
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It is only a new turn given, by a little false pronunciation, to a very 
common though not very courteous inquiry. Put by one gentleman to 
another at a dinner-party, it would have been vapid; to the mistress 
of the house, it would have shown much less wit than rudeness. We 
must take in the totality of time, place, and person ; the pert look of the 
inquiring scholar, the desponding looks of the puzzled porter; the one 
stopping at leisure, the other hurrying on with his burthen; the inno- 
cent though rather abrupt tendency of the first member of the question, 
with the utter and inextricable irrelevancy of the second ; the place—-a 
public street—not favourable to frivolous investigations; the affrontive 
quality of the primitive inquiry (the common question) invidiously 
transferred to the derivative (the new turn given to it) in the implied 
satire; namely, that few of that tribe are expected to eat of the good 
things which they carry, they being in most countries considered rather 
as the temporary trustees than owners of such dainties,—which the 
fellow was beginning to understand; but then the wig again comes in. 
and he can make nothing of it: all put together constitute a picture : 
Hogarth could have made it intelligible on canvass. 

Yet nine out of ten critics will pronounce this a very bad pun, be- 

cause of the defectiveness in the concluding member, which is its very 
beauty, and constitutes the surprise. The same persons shall cry up 
for admirable the cold quibble from Virgil about the broken Cremona ;* 
because it is made out in all its parts, and leaves nothing to the ima- 
gination. We venture to call it cold; because of thousands who 
have admired it, it would be difficult to find one who has heartily 
chuckled at it. As appealing to the judgment merely (setting the 
risible faculty aside), we must pronounce it a monument of curious feli- 
city. But as some stories applied by Swift to a lady’s dress, or mantua 
(as it was then termed) coming in contact with one of those fiddles 
called Cremonas, are said to be too good to be true, it may with equal 
truth be asserted of this bi-verbal allusion, that it is too good to be na- 
tural. One cannot help suspecting that the incident was invented to 
fit the line. It would have been better if it had been less perfect. 
Like some Virgilian hemistichs, it has suffered by filling up. The 
nimium Vicinu was enough in conscience ;_ the Cremone afterwards loads 
it. Itis in fact a double pun ; and we have always observed that a 
superfeetation in this sort of wit is dangerous. W hen a man has said a 
good thing, it is seldom politic to follow it up. We do not care to be 
cheated a second time; or, perhaps, the mind of man (with reverence 
be it spoken) is not capacious enough to lodge two puns at a time. 
The impression, to be forcible, must be simultaneous and a 

LIA. 
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* «* Mantua v@ misere oaimium vicina Cremone.” 
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THOUVSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE. 


Ir was but yesterday the snow 
Of thy dead sire was on the hill— 
It was but yesterday the flow 
Of thy spring showers encreased the rill, 
And made a thousand blossoms swell 
To welcome summer's festival— 
It was but yesterday I saw 
Thy harvests wave their golden treasures, 
And man, to Nature’s genial law, 
Responsive, taste the season’s pleasures ; 
And now all these are of the past, 
For this lone hour must be thy last! 


Thou must depart! where none may know— 
The sun for thee hath ever set, 
"The star of morn, the silver bow, 
No more shail gem thy coronet 
And give thee glory ; but the sky 
Shall ‘shine on thy posterity, 
Bright as it ever shone on thee; 
While as a torrent they are pouring 
Ou where forgetfulness will be 
In ambush couch’d for their devouring, 
Where now it waits thy latest sand 
From destiny’s unpitying hand, 


In darkness—in eternal space, 
Sightless as a sin-quenched star, 
‘Thou shalt pursue thy wandering race, 
Receding into regions far : 
On thee the eyes of mortal men 
Shall never, never light again ; 
Memory zlone may steal a glance, 
Like some wild glimpse in sleep we’re taking, 
Of a long perish’d countenance 
We have forgotten when awaking— 
Sad, evanescent, colour’d weak, 
As beauty on a dying cheek. 


Whence flows the stream of ages? Where 
Pass perish’d things its surface bears— 
‘The breathing life, the joy and care, 
The good and evil of earth’s years ? 
And were they made with thee to die— 
Created who can tell us why? 
As dewy flowers that bloom to-day, 
Hallowing the summer air with sweetness, 
E’xtinguish’d ere to-morrow’s ray, 
Leave but memorials of death’s fleetness. 
Man alone hopes in distant skies 
To bloom ’mid some bright paradise. 


I once had many pleasant gleams 
Of thy prospective hours, and things 

That turn’d out but delusive dreams, 
Fading beneath thy restless wings ; 

And many unreckon’d gifts of thine 

I never thought could have been mine, 
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Persons one would wish to have seen. 
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And mene re, and many pains, 
At this thy dying hour departed, 
And hopes I dared not count as gains, 
And fears which made me coward-hearted, 
‘That soon must be as they were not— 
I, thou, and they, alike forgot! 


Farewell! that cold regretful word 

‘To one whom we have called a frrend— 
Yet still “* farewell” I must record, 

The sign that marks our friendship’s end. 
Thou ’rt on thy couch of wither’d leaves, 
The surly blast thy breath receives, 

In the stript woods I hear thy dirge, 

Thy passing-bell the hinds are tolling, 
‘Thy death-song sounds in ocean's surge, 

Oblivion’s clouds are round thee rolling,— 
Thou'lt buried be where buried lie 
Years of the dead eternity. 





OF PERSONS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE SEEN. 


** Come like shadows—so depart.” 

B. it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the 
defence of Guy Faux, which I urged him to execute. As, however, 
he would undertake neither, | suppose | must do both—a task for 
which he would have been much fitter, no less from the temerity than 
the felicity of his pen— 

‘* Never so sure our rapture to create 
As when it touch’d the brink of all we hate.” 





Compared with him, I shall, I fear, make but a common-place piece of 


business of it; but I should be loth the idea was entirely lost, and be- 
sides [| may avaj] myself of some hints of his in the progress of it. I 
am sometimes, | suspect, a better reporter of the ideas of other people 
than expoundey of my own. I pursue the one too far into paradox or 
mysticism; the others Iam not bound to follow farther than I like, or 
than seems fair and reasonable. 

On the question being started, A said, ‘1 suppose the two first 
persons you would choose to see would be the two greatest names in 
English literature, Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke?” In this fa, 
as usual, reckoned without his host. Every one burst outa laughing at 
the expression of B. 's face, in which impatience was restrained 
by courtesy. ‘“ Yes, the greatest names,” he stammered out hastily, 
“but they were not persons—not persons.”—“ Not persons ?” said 
A , looking wise and foolish at the same time, afraid his triumph 
might be premature. ‘* That is,” rejoined B. , “not characters, 
‘ou know. By Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the Essay 
on Human Understanding, and the Principia, which we have to this day. 
Bevond their contents there is nothing personally interesting in the 
But what we want to see any one /odily for, is when there is 











men. 


something peculiar, striking in the individuals, more than we can learn 
from their writings, and yet are curious to know. I dare say Locke 
and Newton were very like Kneller’s portraits of them. But who 


could paint Shakspeare ?”—* Ay, 
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I suppose you would prefer seeing him and Milton instead ?"—* No,” 
said B——, “neither. I have seen so much of Shakspeare on the 
stage and on book-stalls, in frontispieces and on mantle-pieces, that 1 
am quite tired of the everlasting repetition: and as to Milton's face, 
the impressions that have come down to us of it I do not like; it istoo 
starched and puritanical ; and I should be afraid of losing some of the 
manna of his poetry in the leaven of his countenance and the precisian’s 
band and gown.”—‘I shall guess no more,” said A——. “ Who is 
it, then, you would like to see ‘in his habit as he lived,’ if you had 
your choice of the whole range of English literature?” B then 
named Sir Thomas Brown and Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, as the two worthies whom he should feel the greatest pleasure 
to encounter on the floor of his apartment in their night-gown and slip- 
pers, and to exchange friendly greeting with them. At this A~—— 
laughed outright, and conceived B was jesting with him; but as no 
one followed his example, he thought there might be something in it, 
and waited for an explanation in a state of whimsical suspense. 1B 
then (as well as I can remember a conversation that passed twenty years 
ago—how time slips!) went on as follows. “ The reason why I pitch 
upon these two authors is, that their writings are riddles, and they 
themselves the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the 
soothsayers of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles ; and 
I should like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them- 
selves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson, I have 
no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him: he and Boswell toge- 
ther have pretty well let me into the secret of what passed through his 
mind. He and other writers like him are sufficiently explicit: my 
friends, whose repose I should be tempted to disturb, (were it in my 
power) are implicit, inextricable, inscrutable. 











“* And call up him who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose-composition (the 
Urn-burial) I seem to myself to look into a deep abyss, at the bottom of 
which are hid pearls and rich treasure; or it is like a stately labyrinth 
of doubt and withering speculation, and I would invoke the spirit of 
the author to lead me through it. Besides, who would not be curious 
to see the lineaments of a man who, having himself been twice married, 
wished that mankind were propagated like trees! As to Fulke Gre- 
ville, he is like nothing but one of his own “ Prologues spoken by the 
ghost of an old king of Ormus,” a truly formidable and inviting per- 
sonage : his style is apocalyptical, cabalistical, a knot worthy of such 
an apparition to untie; and for the unravelling a passage or two, I would 
stand the brunt of an encounter with so portentous a commentator !” 
—“TI am afraid in that case,” said A , ‘that if the mystery were 
once cleared up, the merit might be lost ;’—and turning to me, whis- 
pered a friendly apprehension, that while B—— continued to admire 
these old crabbed authors, he would never become a popular writer. 
Dr. Donne was mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a very 
interesting countenance, whose history was singular, and whose meaning 
was often quite as uncomeatable, without a personal citation from the 
dead, as that of any of his contemporaries. The volume was produced ; 
JAN.—VOL. XVI. NO. LXI. D 
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and while some one was expatiating on the exquisite simplicity and 
beauty of the portrait prefixed to the old edition, A gothold ofthe 
poetry, and exclaiming, “* What have we here?” read the following :-- 





‘* Here lies a She-Sun, and a He-Moon there, 
She gives the best light to his sphere, 
Or each is both and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe.” 





There was no resisting this, till B , seizing the volume, turned to 
the beautiful ‘ Lines to his Mistress,” dissuading her from accom- 
panying him abroad, and read them with suffused features and a 
faltering tongue. 


‘*« By our first strange and fatal interview, 
By all desires which thereof did ensue, 
By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words’ masculine persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurts, which spies and rivals threaten’d me, 
I calmly beg. But by thy father’s wrath, 
By all pains which want and divorcement hath, 
1 conjure thee ; and all the oaths which I 
And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy 
Here I unswear, and overswear them thus, 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 
‘Temper, oh fair Love! love’s impetuous rage, 
Be my true mistress still, not iny feign’d Page ; 
Ill go, and, by thy kind leave, ew. behind 
‘Thee! only worthy to nurse it in my mind. 
Thirst to come back ; oh, if thou die before, 
My soul from other lands to thee shall soar. 
Thy (else Almighty) beauty cannot move 
Rage from the seas, nor thy love teach them love, 
Nor tame wild Boreas’ harshness; thou hast read 
How roughly he in pieces shiver’d 
Fair Orithea, whom he swore he lov’'d. 
Fall ill or good, ’tis madness to have prov’d 
Dangers unurg’d: Feed on this flattery, 
That absent lovers one with th’ other be. 
Dissemble nothing, not a boy ; nor change 
Thy body’s habit, nor mind ; be not strange 
To thyself only. All will spy in thy face 
A blushing, womanly, discovering grace. 
Richly cloth’d apes are call’d apes, and as soon 
Eclips'd as bright we call the moon the moon. 
Men of France, changeable cameleons, 
Spittles of diseases, shops of fashions, 
Love’s fuellers, and the rightest company 
Of players, which upon the world’s stage be, 
Will quickly know thee. ... . Ostay here! for thee 
England is only a worthy gallery, 
To walk in expectation; ull from thence 
Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 
When I am gone, dream me some happiness, 
Nor let thy looks our long hid love confess, 
Nor praise, nor dispraise me; nor bless, nor curse 
Openly love's force, nor in bed fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings, crying out, Oh, oh, 
Nurse, oh, my love is slain, 1 saw him go 
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O’er the white Alps alone; I saw hin, I, 
Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die. 
Augur me better chance, except dread Jove 
Phink it enough for me to have had thy love.” 





Some one then inquired of B if we could not sce from the win- 
dow the Temple-walk in which Chaucer used to take his exercise ; and 
on his name being put to the vote, 1 was pleased to find that there was 
a general sensation in his favour in all but A——, who said something 
about the ruggedness of the metre, and even objected to the quaintness 
of the orthography. 1 was vexed at this superficial gloss, pertinaciously 
reducing every thing to its own trite level, and asked if he did not 
think it would be worth while to scan the eye that had first grected 
the Muse in that dim twilight and early dawn of English literature ; to 
see the head, round which the visions of fancy must have played like 
gleams of inspiration or a sudden glory; to watch those lips that 
“ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came”—as by a miracle, or as if 
the dumb should spe ak? Nor was it alone that he had been the first to 
tune his native tongue (however imperfectly to modern ears); but he 
was himself a noble, manly character, standing before his age and 
striving to advance it; a pleasant bumourist withal, who has not only 
handed down to us the living manners of his time, but had, no doubt, 
store of curious and quaint devices, and would make as hearty a com- 
panion as Mine Host of Tabard. His interview with Petrarch 1s 
fraught with interest.* Yet I would rather have seen Chaucer in com. 
pany with the author of the Decameron, and have heard them exchange 
their best stories together,—the Squire’s ‘Tale against the Story of the 
Falcon, the Wife of Bath’s Prologue against the Adventures of Friar 
Albert. How fine to see the high mysterious brow which learning then 
wore, relieved by the gay, familiar tone of men of the world, and by 
the courtesies of genius. Surely, the thoughts and feelings which 
passed through the minds of these great revivers of learning, these 
Cadmuses who sowed the teeth of letters, must have stampe dan ex- 
pression on their features, as different from the moderns as their books, 
and well worth the perusal. Dante,” [ continued, ‘* is as interesting 
a person as his own Ugolino, one whose lineaments curiosity would as 
eagerly devour in order to penctrate his spirit, and the only one of the 
Italian poets I should care much to see. ‘There is a fine portrait of 
Ariosto by no less a hand than Titian’s; light, Moorish, spirited, but 
not answering our idea. ‘The same artist’s large colossal profile of 
Peter Arctine is the only likeness of the kind that has the effect of con- 
versing with * the mighty dead,” and this is truly spectral, ghastly, ne- 
cromantic.” B put it to me if I should like to see Spenser as well 
as Chaucer; and I[ answered without hesitation, ** No; for that his 
beauties were ideal, visionary, not palpable or personal, and therefore 
connected with less curiosity about the man. His poetry was the 
essence of romance, a very haloround the bright orb of fancy ; and the 
bringing in the individual might dissolve the charm. No tones of voice 
could come up to the mellifluous cadence of his verse; no form but of 
a winged angel could vie with the airy shapes he has described. He 
was (to our apprehensions) rather ‘a creature of the clement, that lived 





* Query, did they ever meet ?—Eb. 
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in the rainbow and played in the plighted clouds,” than an ordinary 
mortal, Or it he did appear, I should wish it to be as a mere vision, 
like one of his own pageants, and that he should pass by unquestioned 
like a dream or sound— 

—** That was Arion crown’d: 

So went he playing on the wat’ry plain!” 

Captain C, muttered something about Columbus, and M. C. hinted 
at the Wandering Jew ; but the last was set aside as spurious, and the 
first made over to the New World. 

**T should like,” said Miss D-—, “to have seen Pope talking with 
Patty Blount; and I Aave seen Goldsmith.” Every one turned round 
to look at Miss D , as if by so doing they too could get a sight of 
Goldsmith. 

* Where,” asked a harsh croaking voice, ‘was Dr. Johnson in the 
years 1745-6? He did not write any thing that we know of, nor is there 
any account of him in poewell during those two years. Was he in 
Scotland with the Pretender? He seems to have passed through 
the scenes in the Highlands in company with Boswell many years 
after ‘with lack-lustre eye,” yet as if they were familiar to him, or 
associated in his mind with interests that he durst not explain. — If 
so, it would be an additional reason for my liking him; and I would 
wive something to have seen him seated in the tent with the youthful 
Majesty of Britain, and penning the Proclamation to all true subjects 
and adherents of the legitimate Government.” 

“T thought,” said A , turning short round upon B——, “ that 
you of the Lake School did not like Pope ?”—*‘‘ Not like Pope! My 
dear sir, you must be under a mistake—I can read him over and over 
tor ever !"—* Why certainly, the Essay on Man must be allowed to be 
” master-piece.”"— It may be so, but I seldom look into it.”—* Oh! 
then it’s his Satires you admire ?” —* No, not his Satires, but his friendly 
Epistles and his compliments.”—‘ Compliments! I did not know he 
ever made any.”—-** The finest,”” said B , ‘that were ever paid by 
the wit of man. Each of them is worth an estate for life—nay, is an 
immortality. ‘There is that superb one to Lord Cornbury : 











* Despise low joys, low gains : 
Disdain whatever Cornbury disdains ; 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 


‘ Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous praise? And 
then that noble apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield (however little 
deserved), when, speaking of the House of Lords, he adds—- 
** Conspicuous scene! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where mings and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enough his Country’s pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde! 


“ And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery he addresses Lord 


Bolingbroke 


“Why rail they then, if but one wreath of mine, 
Oh! all-accomplish’d St. John, deck thy shrine? 


“Or turn,” continued B——, with a slight heetic on his cheek and 


his eve ghstening, to his list of early friends ; 
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But why then publish? Granville the polite, 
And knowing \Valsh, would tell me T could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early pratse, 
And Congreve loved and Swift endured. my lays: 
The courtly ‘Talbot, Somers, Sheilield read, 

Kv'’n “—e Rochester would nod the head ; 
And St. John’s self (great Dryden's fricnd betore) 
Receis a with open arms one poet more. 

Happy my studies, if by these approved ! 

Happre r their author, if by these beloved! 

From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.” 


Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the book, he 
said, “ Do you think I would not wish to have been friends with sucha 
man as this?” 

“What say you to Dryden?”—* He rather made a show of himself, 
and courted popularity in that lowest temple of Fame, a coftee-house, so 
as in some measure to vulgarize one’s idea of him. Pope, on the con- 
trary, reached the very beau ideal of what a poet's life should be ; and 
his fame while living seemed to be an emanation from that which was 
to circle his name after death. He was so far enviable (and one would 
feel proud to have witnessed the rare spectacle in him) that he was al- 
most the only poet and man of genius who met with his reward on this 
side of the tomb, who realized in friends, fortune, the esteem of the 
world, the most sanguine hopes of a youthful ambition, and who found 
that sort of patronage from the great during his lifetime which they 
would be thought anxious to bestow upon him after his death. Read 
Gay's verses to him on his supposed return from Greece, after his 
translation of Homer was finished, and say if you would not gladly join 
the bright procession that welcomed him home, or see it once more land 
at Whitehall-stairs.”—‘ Still,” said Miss D , TI would rather have 
seen him talking with Patty Blount, or riding by in a coronet-coach 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu!” 

E , who was deep in agame of piquet at the other end of the room, 
whispered to M. C. to ask if Junius would not be a fit person to in- 
voke from the dead. “Yes,” said B * provided he would agree 
to lay aside his mask.” 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was men- 
tioned as a candidate: only one, however, seconded the proposition. 
‘* Richardson ?”——** By all means, but only to look at him through the 
glass-door of his back-shop, hard at work upon one of his novels (the 
most extraordinary contrast that ever was presented between an author 
and his works), but not to let him come behind his counter lest he 
should want you to turn customer, nor to go upstairs with him, lest he 
should offer to read the first manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison, 
which was originally written in eight and twenty volumes octavo, or get 
out the letters of his female correspondents, to prove that Joseph 
Andrews was low.” 

There was but one statesman in the whole of English history that 
any one expressed the least desire to see—Oliver Cromwell, with his 
fine, frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy ;—and one enthusiast, 
John Bunyan, “the immortal author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. | It 
seemed that if he came into the room, dreams would follow him, and 
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that each person we uld nod under his golden clond, “ nigh-sphie red au 





Heaven,’ a canopy as strange and st: ately as any in Homer. 
Oy all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was received with 
the greatest ecthusiasm, who was proposed by J. F . He pre- 


sentiy superseded both Hogarth and Handel, who had been talked of, 
but then it was on condition that he should act in tr: agedy and comedy, 
in the play and the farce, Lear and Wildair and Abel Drugger. What 
a sight for sore eves that would be! Who would not part with a years 
income at least, almost with a year of his natural life, to be present at 
it? Besides, as he could not act alone, and recitations are unsatisfac- 
tory things, what a troop he must bring with him—the silver-tongued 
Barry, and Quin, and Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and Mrs. 
Pritchard, of whom IT have heard my tather speak as so erent a fa- 
vourite when he was young! This would indeed be a revival of the 
dead, the restoring of art; and so much the more desirable, as such is 
the lurking scepticism mingled with our overstramed admiration of past 
excellence, that though we have the speeches of Burke, the portraits of 
Reynolds, the writings of Goldsmith, and the conversation of Johnson, 
to show what people could do at that period, and to confirm the unt- 
versal testimony to the merits of Garrick ; yet, as it was before our 
time, we have our misgivings, as if he was prob: ibly after all little better 
than a Bartlemy-fair actor, dressed out to play Macbeth in a scarlet 
coat and laced cocked-hat. For one, I should like to have seen and 
heard with my own eves and ears. Certainly, by all accounts, if any 
one was ever moved by the true histrionic wstus, it was Garrick. 
When he followed the Ghost in Hamlet, he did not drop the sword as 
most actors do behind the scenes, but kept the poe raised the whole 
way round, so fully was he possessed with the idea, or so anxious not 
to lose sight of his part for a moment. Once at a splendid dinner- 
party at Lord ——’s, they suddenly missed Garyick, and could not 
imacine what was become of hin, till they were drawn to the window 
by the convulsive screams and pe als of laughte r of a young negro boy, 
who was rolling on the ground in an ecstasy of delight to see Garrick 
mimicking a turke ‘v-c ock in the court- yard, “with his coat-tail stuck out 
behind, and in a se mung flutter of feathered rage and pride. Of our 
party only two persons present had seen the British Roscius ; and they 
seemed as willing as the rest to renew their acquaintance with their old 
favourite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid- -career of this fanciful 
speculation, by a grumbler ina corner, who declared it was a shame to 
make allthis rout about a mere player and farce-writer, to the neglect 
and exclusion of the tine old dramatists, the contemporaries and rivals 
of Shakspeare. B—— said he had anticipated this objection when 
he had named the author of Mustapha and Alaham; and out of caprice 
jusisted upon keeping him to represent the set, in preference to the 
wild Sey ee — ast kit Marlowe: to the sexton of St. Ann's, 
Webster, with his melancholy yew-trees and death’s-heads ; to Deckar, 
who was but a g sci us proser; to the voluminous Heywood ; and 
even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we might offend by compli- 
menting the wrong author on their joint productions. Lord Brook, on 
the contrary, stood quite by himself, or in Cowley’s words, was ‘a 
vast species alone.” Some one hinted at the circumstance of his being 
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a lord, which rather startled B——, but he said a ghost would perhaps 
dispense with strict etiquette, on being regularly addressed by his title. 
Ben Jonson divided our suffrages pretty equally. Some were afraid 
he would begin to traduce Shakspeare, who was not present to defend 
himself. ‘If he grows disagreeable,” it was whispered aloud, ** there 


is G—— can match him.” At length, his romantic visit to Drummond 
of Hawthornden was mentioned, and turned the scale in his favour, 
B—— inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I would 


choose to mention? And I answered, Eugene Aram*. ‘The name of 
the ‘‘ Admirable Crichton” was suddenly started as a splendid example of 
waste talents, so different from the generality of his countrymen. 
This choice was mightily approved by a North-Briton present, who de- 
clared himself descended from that prodigy of learning and accom- 
plishment, and said he had family-plate in his possession as vouchers 
tor the fact, with the initials A. C.—Admirable Crichton! H 
laughed or rather roared as heartily at this as I should think he has 
done for many years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtiert then wished to know whether there 
were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to apply the 
wizard spell? I replied, there were only six in modern times de- 
serving the name—Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, Hartley, Hume, Leib- 
nitz; and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a Massachusetts man.{ As to 
the French, who talked fluently of having created this science, there was 
not a tittle in any of their writings, that was not to be found literally 
in the authors I had mentioned. | Horne Tooke, who might have a claim 
to come in under the head of Grammar, was still living.| None of 
these names seemed to excite much interest, and I did not plead for the 
re-appearance of those who might be thought best fitted by the abs- 
tracted nature of their studies for their present spiritual and disem- 
bodied state, and who, even while on this living stage, were nearly 
divested of common flesh and blood. As A with an uneasy 
fidgety face was about to put some question about Mr. Lecke and 
Dugald Stewart, he was prevented by M. C. who observed, “If J-—— 
was here, he would undoubtedly be tor having up those profound and 
redoubted scholiasts, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus.” I said, 
this might be fair enough in him who had read or fancied he had read 
the original works, but I did not see how we could have any right to 
call up these authors to give an account of themselves in person, till we 
had looked into their writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumour of our whimsical delibe- 
ration had got wind, and had disturbed the irritabile genus in their sha- 











* See Newgate Calendar for 1758. 

+ B at this time oceupied chambers in Mitre-court, Fleet-street. 

+ Lord Bacon is not included in this list, nor do | know where he should come 
in. It is not easy to make room for him and his reputation together, This great 
and celebrated man in some of his works recommends it to pour a bottle of claret 
into the ground of a morning, and to stand over it, inhaling the perfumes. So he 
sometimes enriched the dry and barren soil of speculation with the fine aromatic 
spirit of his genius. His ‘* Essays” and his ‘* Advancement of Learning” are works 
of vast depth and scope of observation. The last, though it contains no positive 
discoveries, is a noble chart of the human intellect, and a guide to all future 
inquirers, 
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dowy abodes, for we received messages from several candidates that 
we had just been thinking of. Gray declined our invitation, though he 
had not yet been asked : “Gay offered to come and bring in his hand 
the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly : Steele and Addison left their 

cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger de Coverley : Swift came in and 
sat down without speaking a word, and quitted the room as abruptly : 
Otway and Chatterton were seen lingering on the opposite side of the 
Styx, but could not muster enough between them to pay Charon his 
fare: Thomson fell asleep in the boat, and was rowed back again—and 
Burns sent a low fellow, one John Barleycorn, an old companion of his 
who had conducted him to the other world, to say that he had during 
his lifetime been drawn out of his retirement as a show, only to be 
made an exciseman of, and that he would rather remain where he was. 
He desired, however, to shake hands by his representative—-the hand, 
thus held out, was in a burning fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of eminent painters. 
While we were debating whether we should demand speech with these 
masters of mute eloquence, whose features were so familiar to us, it 
seemed that all at once they glided from their frames, and seated them- 
selves at some little distance from us. There was Leonardo with his 
majestic beard and watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes before 
him ; next him was Raphael’s graceful head turned round to the For- 
narina; and on his other side was Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden 
locks ; Michael Angelo had placed the model of St. Peter’s on the table 
before him ; Corregio had an angel at his side; Titian was seated with 
his Mistress between himself and Giorgioni ; Guido was accompanied by 
his own Aurora, who took a dice-box from him; Claudsa held a mirror 
in his hand; Rubens patted a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on 
the head; Vandyke appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was 
hid under furs, gold-chains and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, 
holding his hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a word was spoken ; 
and as we rose to do them homage, they still presented the same sur- 
lace to the view. Not being lond-fide representations of living people, 
we got rid of the splendid apparitions by signs and dumb show. As 
soon as they had melted into thin air, there was a loud noise at the 
outer door, and we found it was Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio, 
who had been raised from the dead by their earnest desire to see their 
illustrious successors— 

‘* Whose names on earth 
In Fame’s eternal records live for aye! 
Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after them, and 
mournfully withdrew. “ Egad!” said B “those are the very 
fellows I should like to have had some talk with, to know how they 
could see to paint when all was dark around them ?” 

‘* But shall we have nothing to say,” interrogated G. J——, “ to 
the Legend of Good Women?”—“ Name, name, Mr. J :” cried 
H ——~ in a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, ‘‘ name as many as 
you please, without reserve or fear of molestation!” J was per- 
plexed between so many amiable recollections, that the name of the 
lady of his choice expired in a pensive whiff of his pipe; and B 
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impatiently declared for the Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs. Hutchinson 
Was no sooner mentioned, than she carried the day from the Duchess. 
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We were the less solicitous on this subject of filling up the posthumous 
lists of Good Women, as there was already one in the room as good, 
as sensible, and in all respects as exemplary, as the best of them could 
be for their lives! ‘* 1 should like vastly to have seen Ninon de 
l’Enclos,” said that incomparable person; and this immediately put us 
in mind that we had neglected to pay honour due to our friends on the 
other side of the Channel: Voltaire, the patriarch of levity, and Rous- 
seau, the father of sentiment, Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom 
and in wit), Moliere and that illustrious group that are collected round 
him (in the print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 
‘Tartuffe at the house of Ninon; Racine, La Fontaine, Rochefoucault, 
St. Evremont, &c. 

“ There is one person,” said a shrill, querulous voice, “1 would 
rather see than all these—Don Quixote !” 

‘‘Come, come!” said H ; “1 thought we should have no heroes, 
real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. B ? Are you for eking out 
your shadowy list with such names as Alexander, Julius Cesar, Ta- 
merlane, or Ghengis Khan ?”—* Excuse me,” said B , “on the 
subject of characters in active life, plotters and disturbers of the world, 
I have a crotchet of my own, which I beg leave to reserve.”—“ No, 
no! come, out with your worthies!”—‘ What do you think of Guy 
Faux and Judas Iscariot?” H turned an eye upon him like 
a wild Indian, but cordia! and full of smothered glee. ‘‘ Your most 
exquisite reason!” was echoed on all sides; and A——— thought 
that B had now fairly entangled himself. ‘ Why, I cannot 
but think,” retorted he of the wistful countenance, ‘ that Guy Faux, 
that poor fluttering annual scare-crow of straw and rags, is an ill-used 
gentleman. I would give something to see him sitting pale and ema- 
ciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels of gunpowder, and 
expecting the moment that was to transport him to Paradise for his 
heroic self-devotion ; but if [ say any more, there is that fellow G 
will make something of it.—And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is dif- 
ferent. 1 would fain see the face of him, who, having dipped his hand 
in the same dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards betray him. 
I have no conception of such a thing; nor have I ever seen any picture 
(not even Leonardo’s very fine one) that gave me the least idea of 
it.”—** You have said enough, Mr. B , to justify your choice.” 

‘‘Oh! ever right, Menenius,—ever right!” 

“There is only one other person I can ever think of after this,” 
continued H ; but without mentioning a name that once put on a 
semblance of mortality. ‘If Shakspeare was to come into the room, 
we should all rise up to meet him; but if that person was to come into 
it, we should all fall down and try to kiss the hem of his garment !” 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn the conver- 
sation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke with that 
dim, dubious light by which Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio must 
have seen to paint their earliest works; and we parted to meet again 
and renew similar topics at night, the next night, and the night after 
that, till that night overspread Europe which saw no dawn. The 
same event, in truth, broke up our little Congress that broke up the 
great one. But that was to meet again: our deliberations have never 
been resumcd. 



































MYNTITEER WERTER’sS FIRST INTERVIEW WITH CHARLOTTE, 
VERSIPIED. 


WERTER loquitur. 


HAvinG promised to call, 
ln my way to the ball, 

Vor Miss Charlotte, the Bailly of Walheim’s fair daughter, 
I went, unawares, 
Down the back-kitchen stairs, 

And ‘twas thus the sweet soul was employ’d when I caught her: 
Like cats ina gutter 
For thick bread and butter 

Six children were squeaking around her ; while she 
With such grace cut each slice, 
That I found in a trice 

She had cut a large slice from the heart of poor me! 


She blush’d with confusion 
(I vow she ’d no rouge on), 

And swore “twas a bore in that trim to be found. 
"Twas shocking! “twas frightful! 
I vow’d ’twas delightful— 

I bow’'d, and she curtsied quite down to the ground. 
Such beauty! such grace! 
Sucha figure and face! 

Such a tongue too! she chatter’d, nineteen to the dozen, 
About poets and cooks, 
Pictures, housemaids, and books, 

And ber uncles and aunts, and her ninety-ninth cousin ! 


We soon reach'd the ball-room, 
("T'was rather a small room) 
But, oh! the orchestra was simple and modest! 
‘wo fiddles, one fife! 
“Twas all sptrit and lite, 
‘Though the dancers, Lord help ’em ! were some of the oddest. 
** Tlands across, ma’am.’*-—"* You're out, sir’?— 
‘Mind what you ‘re about, sir.” 
Charlotte whisper’d: ** Just wait ull we get to the bottom,— 
Wor e the best of the party, 
‘Then, Werter, my hearty, 
“Well waltz and astonish the natives, ’od rot ’em.”’ 


We waltz! and behold her, 
Her head on my shoulder, 
Cheeks meeting, eyes greeting, hearts beating, and thus 
I twist her and twirl her, 
And whisk her and whirl her— 
We whirl round the room till the room whirls round us! 
Nor seeing, nor hearing, 
The lights disappearing, 
Abandon'd to all the soft charms of the waltz, sir! 
Oh! had you a wife, 
Let her waltz all her life, 
But be sure you waltz with her yourself—mind, that’s all, sir! | 


How it thunder’d and lighten’d ; 
The ladies were frighten’d, 
And thought it a sin to dance jigs in bad weather 
Said Charlotte, ‘‘ 1 wonder 
‘They ‘re frighten’d at thunder! 
* But since they won't dance, we ’ll play forfeits together.” 
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Next, we stole to the casement, 
Where, mute with amazement, 
We stared at the moona full hour by a stop-clock ! 
But, at length, when she spoke, 
"Twas the finishing stroke 
‘To the great work of love, though she merely said—‘ Nlopstock !""t 
Pp. 


THE WRITINGS OF EVELYN-F 


veryn was an English gentleman of the first order. His character 
united spirit with sweetness: he was conscientious, accomplished, 
amiable; an observer on the watch for good; superior to the or- 
dinary temptations of high life; romantic on the side of nature; a 
patriot, who clothed anew his country with oaks; a graceful philoso- 
pher, who did not disdain to know the clegancies of a sallad. 

lt is this combination of interesting qualities, but above all the 
“ precious seeing” with which he looked upon every object about him, 
and fetched out the be ‘auty and goodness that is in it, (a noble property, 
as if Heaven had eifted a man with angelic eyes,) which has long ren- 
dered Evelyn a pe ‘sonal favourite with the readers of old books, and 
has at length produced a republication of his works. In some in- 
stances, the mention of particular works in this Magazine is to be re- 


garded rather as availing ourselves of a warrantable opportunity of 


bringing the reader acquainted with the contents, than as passing a 
critical opinion. But in the present, partaking of the just pride of 
those who are concerned in bringing such an author forward, we do 
not hesitate to say, that no English centlem an, who has money as well 
as mind enough to indulge himself in intellectual luxurie 's, ought to be 
without the works of Evelyn. Ile, Cowley, and Clare aden, may be 
regarded as the representatives of the gentry and men of letters that 
were on the aristocratical side in the civil wars; as Sidney, Milton, 
Ularrington, and Marvell, are those on the side of the democracy. No 
English gentleman should be without them all. Evelyn, like Cowley 
and Milton, was, unequivocally, an honest man. We are apt to regret, 
that such men as he, and Milton, and Marvell, and Lord Falkland, and 
allthe other true hearts on either side of the question, were not intimate 
together ; though on some accounts, perhaps, they were better in their 
respective places. Cowley was his friend, and has addressed to him one 
of his most characteristic and congenial productions, They fought, 
alter their fashion, the battles of their cause; and refreshed themselves 
at intervals in the sweet breath of gardens ; keeping alive their humanity 
in the wide and charitable meditations inspired by those tranquil places. 
Evelyn had not the great talents of his friend. His works are remark- 
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f Shonld any objection be taken to the rhyme, or rather, the no-rhyme of Stop- 
clock and Klopstock, it is requested that it may be overlooked in favour of the 
reason. Alopstock is the identical name pronounced by Charlotte, for which no 
other could, with propriety, be substituted. Had the name been Klopstick, we 
might have contrived to make it jingle with mopstick ; but Klopstock—the thing 
is impossible. 

t The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S., Author of ** Sylva, 
or a Discourse of Forest Vrees, Memoirs,’ &c. now first collected, with occasional 
notes, by William Up-eott, of the London Institution. 
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able neither tor goodness of style nor masterliness of speculation. His 
fondness for learned phrases, and scraps of scholarship, borders on the 
pedantic; and he must have been startled at first sight with the cha- 
racter which Cowley could afford to write of Cromwell. But there is 
ingenuity, grace, enthusiasm ; a great deal of information on subjects 
within his reach; great novelty of zeal in behalf of our forests and 
‘ hearts of oak ;” an activity, and relish of life, that transports us to 
and fro between the enjoyment of the country and the sympathy with 
busy men; an honesty sometimes amounting to simplicity; and a 
simplicity often arriving at the re sults, and invested with the dignity, of 
wisdom. The merits of his “ Silva’ are well known; but have never 
been seen to such advantage as in the late edition, illustrated with 
plates, and with the commentary of Dr. Hunter. His ‘* Diary” has all 
the interest that might be expected from the memorandum-book of an 
honest and anxious observer, kept in extraordinary times; and the 
Miscellanies before us partake of the same interest, united with the 
results of his quietest and most pleasing studies. 

It is the intention of the present review, which will extend to two or 
three papers, to go through the whole contents of this volume. They 
amount to nineteen or twenty articles, of great diversity of subject,— 
party-politics, fine arts, fashions, commerce and navigation, the smoke 
of London, sages, impostors, a lady's dressing-room, and a discourse on 
éallads. ‘The least interesting are those which stand foremost in the 
list, and which he produced | while he was comparatively new to the 
world. But they engage us with their spirit and honesty; and the oc- 
casion which called them forth renders them worth attention. These 
tracts interested Milton and Clarendon. Marvell would take them up 
fresh from the printer's, as we now take up a newspaper. 

1. Or Liserty anp Servitupe. Translated from the French of M. 
de la Mothe Vayer.—This was Evelyn's first production. He picked up 
the original, while strolling among ‘the bookshops in Paris ; and after 
his return to England, published it, in the true spirit of a gentleman, a 
few days before the execution of the prince whom he loved. “ 2Ist 
(January),” says his Diary, *‘ was published my Translation of Liberty 
and Servitude, for the preface of which I was severely threatened. " 
This circumstanee renders the Preface the best part of the book. 
It is worth reprinting here for the edification of gentlemen in ordinary. 


** TO HIM THAT READES. 

This free subject, coming abroad in these licentious times, may happily 
cause the world to mistake both the Author and the T ranslator, neither of 
whom by Liserry do understand that impious impostoria pila, so frequently 
of late exhibited and held forth to the be whilst (in the meane time) in- 
deed, it is thrown into the hands of a few private persons. By Freepome 
is here intended that which the philosopher ll ee us: Nulli rei servire, 
nulls necessilati, nullis castlus, fortunam tn e@quum deducere, &c. not that Pla- 
tonique chimera of a state, no where existant save in Uropta. 

Verily, there is no such thing in rerum natura as we pretend unto: seeing 
that whilst we beare about us these spoiles of mortality, and are subject to 
our passions, there can be no absolute perfection ac uired in this life : and of 
this truth we have now had the experience of more t hen five thousand yeeres, 


during all which tract to this present epoch of time, never was there either 
heard or read of a more equa! and excellent form of government than that 
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under wi" we ourselves have lived, during the reign of our most gratious 
Soveraignes Halcion daies ; the sole contemplation of which makes me some- 
times with the sweet [talian to sing, 


Memoria sola tu 
Con rammentarm’ ul fii 
Npesso, spesso vien d raptrmt, 
EF) qgualch’ istunt ancor, ringionaninn: 
Of which the memory 
No sooner strikes my braine, 
But ah! transported, I 
Methinkes wax young agaiue. 

If therefore we were once the most happy of subjects, why do we thus 
attempt to render our selves the most miserable of slaves? God 1s one, and 
better it is to obey one than many. NMeque enim Libertas tutior ulla est, guam 
Domino serrire (ono, that is, C(harles).” 

This is plain-spoken, and probably made Evelyn's friends tremble 
for him. Yet perhaps his very honesty, that of his family in general 
(for his brother openly accepted the dedication), and the nature of the 
work itselt, of which he does not seem to be aware, conspired to keep 
him in safety. It is observable, that he speaks only of the preface as 
likely to bring Lim into trouble. The truth is, that Le Vayer’s treatise 
might be turned more strongly against monarchical power, than in fa- 
vour of it. The ostensible object of it is to show, that there is no 
liberty whatsoever, except in the philosophical sense of the word. But 
the most striking proofs are drawn from the servitude of courts, and 
from the headlong inclination which is attributed to men in general to 
fall at their feet. Le Vayer, who had lived much in courts, had not 
found his tendency to cynicism and scepticism lessened on that account. 
The religious discovered that he was too much of a Pagan in his no- 
tions; and Evelyn might have discovered, had he been older, that in 
his treatise of Liberty and Servitude, he was secretly laughing at the 
foliy of mankind for submitting to be slaves. Milton and Harrington 
must have smiled at the politician, who thought to advocate the cause 
of Charles the First, his courtiers, and his clergy, by passages like the 
following. 

“ If Alexander will be taken for one of the Gods, the Priests of Jove are 
the first who attribute unto him the rayes of the Deity, and acknowledge him 
for the reall sonne of Hammon. 

‘* But happly these mentall captivities would appeare lesse strange to us, 
suffered we them only to comply with those unto whom otherwise we can- 
not render too many respects. ft would be no wonder to see that Favorinus 
betrayed the honour of = knowledge and reason in favour of an Emperour 
who commanded thirty legions. And in effect, when the Ecclesiastique 
hath delivered us the precept never to make shew of over great abilities 
before one’s Soveraign; it seemes that he would incite us to this flexibility 
of mind, which we ought ever to have in presence of him, and those prin- 
cipall ministers who do represent the person of the King; and to whom he 
communicateth a beam of his lustre and authority. But the tischiefe is, 
that we must oftentimes exercise this our obedience towards persons who doe 
least merit it of their Soveraign. We beare more respect to a favourite of 
Pompey’s, than unto Cato of Utica. And the whole world hath observed 
the insolent authority of the Eunuchs in most of the Levantine Courts, of 
Libertines in that of the ancient Italy, and of a number of the same stuffe 
who have (in sundry places) abused the favour of their masters. For Princes 
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sometimes please thempsclves in imitating those great architects who remove 
huge machines with very small en; zines. They extreamely delight to have 
power to act as causes universall im changing (according as they seemme good) 
the destinies of their subjects. And to represent him the better whose lively 
image they are here on earth, exalt some one from the dunghill, even to thy 
sublimest dignityes and m ost important charges of their palace. Men are 
their counters, which sizuifie in value more or lesse, according to the position 
which they are pleased to assigue them. And after the same manner as every 
tmman may, when he writes, make such or such a letter of the alphabet pre- 
cede, which best him pleaseth, Kings are in possession to bestow the prin- 
cipall places of honour and suthecits within their states unto those whom 
so:ne particul; ir inclination causeth them to preferre before others. In the 
meane time, whatsoever may be (for history makes it evident that the election 
is not always equall) we ought not lesse to submit our discourse and reason 
to all their pleasures, than to the will of the Soveraigne himselfe, for that 
many times the Prince is not accessible, but through their mediation. The 
inost inferiour of his petty oflicers who hath the honour to approach his 
sacred person at the houres of his retyrement, and private divertisments, may 
easily enough make or marre, advance or retarde the most important affaives. 
And therefore it is we see in the Acts of the ¢ \postles, that those of Tyre and 
Sidon, desirous to be re-ingratiated with King Herod (who was offended at 
them), addressed themselves unto Blastus, prime groome of the Privy Cham- 
ber, by his meanes to make their peace. And L well remember upon that, 
ofa Persian tale, which perhaps is no jot inferiour in subtilty to any one of 
those which the antients have attributed unto Aesop. A King (says the 
fable) haveing made proclamation that they should assemble all. the beasts 
of burthen which pal possibly be found, to serve in the warr that he un- 
dertooke; the Fox was no sooner advertised thereof, but imymediately he 
yes, that he might avoide the perill of so unprofitable an employment: by 
and by, he meetes the wolfe, oi (instead of imitation) derides him, that 
he did not conceive that the ordinance onely respected those beasts who 
were proper for burthen, from which they were altogether exempt. ¢ Do 
uot you rely upon that,’ replyes the Fox, ‘tor 1 tell thee, that if those which 
be about the King , once take the caprice that we may serve as well as the 
rest, we shall likewise be compelled to goe, or, at leas st, infinitely sufler, 
before his Majestio cau be rightly informed of our reasons to the contrary. 
It is no difficult matter to extract the sense of this ingenious story, and so 
judge of what inportance the favour and authority of those wee speake of, 
doth concerne us. ‘This is it which doth infinitely niultiply the servitude of 
the Court, which renders the subjection much more insupportable, and that 
which makes it to be numbred (as I conceive) amongst those felicities which 
the Ecclesiastique reckons up; even the happinesse not to have our liberty 
engaged unto those persons who deserve not the least subjection unto them.” 
After these compliments to the Lauds and Buckinghams of a court, 
and that “prime groom,” Blastus, the author proceeds to secure his 
argument, and his person, by one of those excessive, Bi equivocal 
pieces of flattery to the reigning sovereign (Louis the XLIIth) which 
Bacon adopted for the same purpose in his Advancement of Learning, 
when he said that he knew of no such prince since the time of Christ, 
as King James the Second. * The goodness of that government under 
which we live,” says Le Vayer, * giveth me the hardinesse to explain 
myself with a liberty worthy the reign of Lewis the Just: as he is one 
of the greatest mon: irchs on earth, and the most worthy to be admired ; 
he is likewise the best of all, and such a prince, that there is no ima- 
gining liberty which can possibly be so sweet and advantageous unto 
us, as the obedience which we render him :’—with a great deal more bo 
the same purpose, of his Majesty’s courtiers; all which not appear- 
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ing suflictent upon a due consideration of their beneficence and the 
Bastile, the sly old Frenchman concludes thus :— For my part, 1 
esteeme modesty to be one of the most essentiall parts of praise ; nor 
should I believe [ had yet rendered all the honour and respect which I 
owe unto those heroes and to our great Lewis, were it not, that the 
silence wherewithall I reverence them, and which I doe voluntarily im- 
pose on my selfe, composed the better part of their praises.” 

Milton might have told Evelyn, had he met him in one of those 
sweet and scholastic retirements, the love of which was common to 
both, that it did not follow from the unattainableness of perfection in 
this life, that arbitrary governments might not be changed for the bet- 
ter. In fact, he lived to see as much in the Revolution; and though 
he could not take kindly to the new men, was thankful for the new 
state of the nation; and allowed his son to be a warm partizan of the 
Prince of Orange. 

Il. Tue Stare or France, as it stood in the 1Xth yeer of this present 
Monarch Lewis XUII1. Written to a Friend, 1652.—This was published 
in Evelyn’s thirty-second year, three years after the translation from Le 
Vayer. It is written in the same spirit of hostility to the new Com- 
monwealth, and must be pronounced to be still less happy in its ap- 
plication, ‘Too much praise cannot be given to the author's consci- 
entiousness and pains-taking, as an inquiring traveller; and the trea- 
tise is worth examination by an historian; but if the republicans let the 
writer alone for his simplicity when he translated the essay on Liberty 
and Servitude, how must they have chuckled to see him angered by 
their success into a laudatory exhibition of absolute monarchy ! 

“That where a Soveraigne Prince is able to maintain an absolute and 
unarbitrary jurisdiction over his subjects, managed with an active and pru- 
dent Councell, there, and rarely elsewhere, doth victory and greatnesse blesse 
and favour a Nation with any permanent success, is a verity most demon- 
strable: whether we reflect on the present age, or those frequent examples 
of the Romanes and Athenians, whose desertion and pass mes of their 
royall superiours fomented such confusion and distraction amongst the No- 
blemen and Plebeians, as could never be afterwards composed, even to the 
ultimate destruction and lamentable catastrophe of those most illustrious 


Republicks.” 

As if Rome and Athens were worth any thing, except in their repub- 
lican state, or during its immediate consequences: for even the litera- 
ture of the age of Augustus was but the result of republican studies. 


‘* But in vaine do wee seek for other instances of this great truth than the 
seats progression, and almost quotidian conquests of the now flourishing 

ttoman family; which, as it is the most invincible upon earth, so must we 
needs acknowledg it to be the most independent and absolute which these 
later times have likely produced unto us. But for that this is a verity which 
may now a dayes cost a man his teeth (to loose nothing else in the pursuit), 
I shall prosecute it no further than may serve to illustrate what it is which 
hath of late rendred so potent, and aggrandized, this present aspiring and for- 
midable Monarchy, France, of which I shall next essay to give a brief cha- 
racter. 

“ And now, as in description of bodies naturall, dissections begin ever 
with the supreme and more noble regions ; so in anatomising the Kingdom 
of France, which consists of a body politick, | will commence with the 
head, that is the King; whom here ] may call as absolute, since Lewis the 
Eleventh hath so long since (to use his own expression) put them hors de 
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page; thatis, freed them from that grand authority, which, till his time, the 
Parliament indeed exercised over them; so that now the same reason which 
moved the late Kings to depose or translate Saint Denys their ancient Patron, 
and to put his Kingdome formally under the protection of the Blessed Virgin, 
is esteemed good reason, and sufficient logick for all his present commands 
whatsoever ; Car fel est nostre on plaisir: ‘for such is our good will and 
pleasure.’ 

Stc volo, ste pubeo ; Stat pro ratione voluntas. 

For so we will, so we command ; 

Our will does for our reason stand.” 


Then follows a long list and particular account of the royal family, 
the ministers, court oflicers, and all kinds of establishments civil and 
military; in the course of which we meet with such passages as the fol- 
lowing :—~ 

‘The sovereignty of France is become so independent and absolute, that 
albeit it do still retaine a shadow of the ancient form, yet it is, duly consi- 
dered, a thing heavenly wide and different: for in the Kings sole power it is 
to resolve of, and dissolve warrs ; by him are the lawes interpreted ; letters 
of grace, of naturality, and other acts given out; he it is imposeth taxes, from 
which (by a speciall decree) the Church her selfe is not exempt; nay, albeit 
the Pope his own Holinesse consent not; from all whose sealcaisadiaall cen- 
sures, fulminations, and anathemas, he feels himselfe also priviledged, and 
therefore nominates all spirituall persons to their preferments and dignities : 
notwithstanding all this, the handsomer to disguise and appareil these his 
volunties, and render them at the least specious proceedures of justice, he 
permits none of his edicts to passe as authentick unul the Court of Parliament 
(who is absolutely at his devotion) have first verified them; a favour this like- 
wise out of senaiemens too, non fam necessilatis quam humanitalis, as a civi- 
lian (whose glosse it is) hath warily termed it. So that as for the Parliaments 
of France (besides the name and formality), there is in truth now no such 
thing in nature; which, together with their ancient liberties, how deservedly 
they lost them may be easily discovered in their frequent rebellions.” ° 


At p. 66. he is jealous, in behalf of the English gentry, of the ex- 
emption of the French gentry from taxes ; and complains, that nobility 
is no advantage in England, “ the peasant” being “ as good a man every 
whit for any privilege which the other (the man of birth) enjoys above 
him: through which defect, as there remains little encouragement and 
reward for ancient virtue or future industry, so must it needs, in time, 
both utterly confound and degenerate the race of the most illustrious 
families, which have hitherto yet remained.” 

Ten years afterwards, Evelyn would not have been so far to seek in 
this matter. He wrote his State of France, rather with his political 
anger, and his poetical love of pomp and circumstance, upon him, than 
his genuine English feeling. He lived to see this gorgeous and irre- 
sistil 'e monarchy shaken to its centre by 


*€ Little Will, the scourge of France, 
No godhead, but the first of men.” 


The Duke of Marlborough was in the high noon of his career, when 
Evelyn died; and England, whose prosperity our author had blessed as 
he was declining into the grave, was taking that ascendency in the aflairs 
of Europe, which the downfall of her own oppressive monarchs, as well 
as the unnatural and diseased growth of her French neighbour, had 
secured her. 
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If. Tue Goipsn Boox or St. Joun Cunysosrom, concernine 
gup Epveation or Cuitvoren. Translated out of the Greek, 1659.—- 
A very striking, and, with due allowance for the opinions of the illus- 
trious author’s time, a very sensible and deep treatise, full of a manly 
tenderness, anda large and philosophical apprehension of all the wants 
and capabilities of our nature. Evelyn translated it to comfort himself 
for the loss of an extraordinary child, of whom he has given an aflect- 
ing account: and he dedicates it to the boy’s uncles, to comfort them 
under a similar affliction. ‘The sweetness of his nature here comes 
forth ; and the reader may say, at this part of the Miscellanies, ‘ Here 
begins the first chapter of Ev elyn.” The translator’s object may scem 
strange, considering that the treatise regards a living and prospering 
child: but it is wisely done; for grief, after a while, loves to dwell on 
the possible perfeetions which the object of it might have attained to. 
It sees, as it were, under that visible mortal image, the real angel which 
it believes to exist elsewhere. Besides, we love to persuade ourselves 
that we should have taken all this pains for a clild ; and enjoy, in ima- 
e‘nation, the fruits of our trouble, without having undergone the fatigue 
of the task, or the pangs of disappointment. In no one belief is a na- 
tural piety more willing to indulge itself, or better authorized to do so, 
than in making an angel of a departed child. A wise and amiable long- 
suffering, on the part of those who are advanced in life, may be more 
eX: tedly angelical. We fancy the gravest and most active of the 
blessed spir its made out of those. Buta child, when it has passed the 
first age of its ignorance and sellish wants, and comes to give evidence 
of a generous and sympathizing nature, capable of sharing its pleasures 
and of shedding tears for other people's sakes, leaves an impression, 
when it is gone, of a being intended and ready-made for Heaven, whom 
we have had assurance of by secing and caressing it ;—a_ tangible 
cherub; a visitor, who, born of ourscives. and re turned to its “first 
country, has come to wive us certainty of our own link with Heaven. 





TO GREECE. 


Swrev Hellas’ earth—my faney’s fairy-land— 
My youthful spirit’s elorious paradise ! 

Oh! who mav tell how dear the filial band 
Which links to thee one born in distant skies, 
But with a soul that shares thy destinies, 

And feels thy glory, as it felt thy shame? 
That I have lived to see thy star arise— 

Thy banner spread for tree ‘dom and for fame— 

Land of my love! will be a thought to claim 
A long prond record in my memory, 

Where the prophetic ec hoes of thy name 
Speak all of glad and golden days to be :-— 

I hear the omen, as thy warriors heard, 

Before the fight, the wings of Victory’ s bird! 
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(ORPPEL-HOUSES AND SMOKING 


Smoking has had its vicissitudes, as well as other fashions. In Eli- 
rabeth’s day, when it first came up, it was a high accomplishment : 
James (who liked it none the better for its being of Raleigh’s invention) 
indignantly refused it the light of his countenance: in Charles’s time it 
was dashed out by the cannon; lips bad no leisure for it under Charles 
the Second: the elubs and the Dutch brought it back again with King 
William: it prevailed more or less during the reign of the first two 
Georges ; grew thin and died away under George the Third ; and has 
lately re-appeared, with a flourish of ‘Turkish pipes, aud through the 
milder medium of the cigar, under the auspices of his successor. 

The last smoker I recollect among those of the old school, was a 
clergyman. He had seen the best society, and was a man of the most 
polished behaviour. This did not hinder him from taking his pipe 
every evening before he went to bed. Ele sat in his arm-chair, bis 
back gently bending, his knees a little apart, his eyes placidly inclined 
towards the fire; and delighted, in the intervals of puff, to recount 
anecdotes otf the Marquis of Rockingham, and **my Lord North.” The 
end of his recreation was announced to those who had gone to bed, by 
the t tapping of the bowl of his pipe upon the hob, for the purpose of 

emptying it of its ashes. Ashes to ashes; head to bed. It is a pity 
that the long day of life cannot always te wimiaunie as pleasantly. Bacon 
said that the art of making death- beds easy was among the desiderata 
of knowledge. Pe thaps, ‘tor the most part, they are easier than the 
great chancellor imagined; but, no doubt, the most conscientious ones 
might often be bettered. A virtuous man shall not always take his 
departure as comfortably as a sinner with a livelier state of diaphragm. 
Frenchmen have died, sitting in their chairs, full-dressed and powder- 
ed. LThave a better taste in mortality than that; but I think I could 
drop off with a decent compromise between thought and forgetfulness, 
sitting with my pipe by a fireside, in an old elbow-chair. 

I delight to think of the times when smoking was an ornament of 
literature, a refreshment and repose to the studious head ; when Hobbes 
meditated, and Cowley built his castles in those warmer clouds, and 
Dr. Aldrich his quadrangles. In smoking, you may think or not think, 
as you ple ase. If the mind 1s actively employed, the pipe keeps it in a 
state of satisfaction, supplies it with a side Juxury, a soit ground to 
work upon. If you wish to be idle, the successive puffs take the place 
of thinking. There is a negative activity in it, that fills up the place of 
real. Intruding notions are met with a puff in their teeth, and puffed 
into nothing. Studious men are subject to a working and fermentation 
of thought, when their meditations would fain be over: they cannot 
always cease meditating. Bacon was accustomed to take a draught of 
March beer towards ak time, to settle this estuary of his mind. I 
wonder he did not take a pipe, as a gentler carrier off of that uneasi- 
ness. Being a link between thought and no thought, one would ima- 
gine it would have been a more advisable compromise with his state of 
excitement, than the dashing of one stream upon another in that violent 
manner, and forcing his nerves to behave themselves. There are deli- 
eate heads, I am aware, that cannot bear even a cigar. Smoking, of 
any sort, makes too sudden an appeal to the connexion between their 
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sensitive nerves and the stomach; produces what the doctors call pre- 
digestion, and is rebuked with a punishment of the weaker part, to 
wit, the brain. Bacon's might have been such in his old age, after all 
the service it had seen: but [ wonder, on that account, that he resorted 
to the jolly and tox-hunting succedaneum of beer. A walk would 
have been better. ‘ After study walk a mile.” The object is to re- 
store the blood gradually to motion, arrested as it has been with many 
ee rhts, and confused when they let it go. Now a pipe is a more 
gradual restorative than a draught. As itis a shadowing off between 
thinking and no thinking, so it Is a preparer for sleep, and a reconciler 
with want of company. 

But the genius of smoking, being truly philosophical, has its love of 
society too; and then it resorts to a cup. Among Mr. Stothard’s 
agreeable designs for the Spectator, — is one of the club over a 
table, with their pipes and their wine. Captain Sentry is going to light 
his pipe at the candle; Sir Roger is sitting with his knees apart, like 
the old gentleman I have been describing, in the act of preparing his,— 
perhaps thinking what a pretty tobacco-stopper the widow's finger 
would have made. One longs to be among them. As I never pass 
Covent Garden (and I pass it very often) without thinking of all the 
old coffee-houses and the wits, so I can never reflect, without impa- 
tience, that there are no such meetings now-a-days, and no coffee- 
room that looks as if it would suit them. People contine themselves 
too much to their pews and boxes. In former times there was a more 
humane openness of intercourse. Different parties had indeed their 
respective places of resort; a natural consequence of politics, perhaps 
of letters; but this prevented ungraceful quarrels. Hostility might 
get in, but was obliged to behave itself. Dryden, who was the object 
of attack to an unceasing horde of seribblers, was never insulted in his 
coffee-house. Lven the bravoes of Lord Rochester, or whoever it was 
that had him waylaid in Rose Alley, did not venture to disturb the 
peace of his symposium. ‘The room in which he sat is described as 
open to all comers, and he occupied a prominent part init. In winter 
a place was sacred for him at the fireside. 

! confess, if I were a wit, [ would rather have a room to myself and 
friends. I should like to be public only in my books. But this is a 
taste originating in the times. Dryden was a modest man in his inter- 
course ; and was never charged, I believe, among all the accusations of 
vanity brought against him, of being the vainer for frequenting a coflee- 
room. Being a lover of wits, I should like to see the times alter in 
this respect, and the great men of all parties become visible. But where 
could they be so? Where could the pleasant fellows among our ex- 
isting W higs and ‘Tories take up one of their respective tabernacles, and 

make a religion of our going to hear them, and aspiring to a pinch out 
of their snuff-boxes ? [ was thinking of this, as T passed through Covent 
Garden the other evening. Above all, said I, where could we have 
the whole warmth of the intercourse revived, the Spectator’s tobacco- 
Pipe and all, especially when it is no longer the fashion to drink wine? 
It would take a great deal to fetch nee ‘n again out of their boxes. 
They do not allow smoking in the hest coffee- -houses ; and where they 
do, so many other things are allowed, that no gentleman would remain. 
W here shall I place my imaginary coterie, and fancy myself listening to 
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the Drydens and Addisons of the day? It is the fashion now for your 
wilder writers in magazines to patronize, or pretend to patronize, some 
house of call, or vociferation, the mediocrity of which shall give them 
ana of vigour and detiance in the pawonage, and prove them men of 
originality. ‘There is something pleasant in this, where itis not an aflee- 
tation of superiority to prejudi e, arising out of an absolute sense to the 
contrary, and betraying itself by a tone of bullying. But real or not, 
and with all my regard tor these honest houses, where the only sophis- 
ticate thing ts the presence of some of their panegyrists, they will not 
do for the purpose before us. Due is my consideration for the Dog and 
the Coal-hole; pungent my sense of the Cheshire Cheese s the Hole in 
the Wall has a snug apy ellation = and as for Do/ly’s Beef-steak House, 
great would be my ingratitude, did [forget its hot pewter-plate, new 
bre: id, floury potatoes, foaming pot of porter, and perfect beetsteak. 
The man that cannot enjoy a beetsteak the ‘re, can enjoy a stomach no 
where. Butit is not what | was seeking the other night. Neither is 
the Hummums, nor the Bedford, nor the Piazza, nor the Southampton, 
nor the Salopian. During these meditations, [T approach my friend 
Gliddon’s snul¥ and tobaccoeshop, in King Street. Ay; bere, said I, 
is wherewithal to fill the boxes of the Steeles and Congreves, and the 
pipes of the Aldriches and Sir Roger de Coverleys. But where ts the 
room in which we can taney them? Where is the cotkee-house to 
match? Where the union of a certain domestic comfort with publicity, 
journals of literature as well as news,—a fire visib-e to all,—cups 
without nebricty,—smoking without vulgarity? On a sudden, T find 
carr Hes stopp ner at the door: I recognize an acquaint. ince of mime, a 
member of par his mncent, who does not easily come out of his w: ay to fill 
a snuftebox: TP hear a gentleman inquiring about the coflee-room, and 
‘whether Prince Esterh ZY is to be turned away agai by stress of 
company.” TL enter, and ask my old acquaintance what mir: acle he has 
been about. Tle points to a board in his shop, and then takes me 
through a door in the wall into the very room that [was looking for. 
It was rather two rooms thrown into one, and with a fire in each; a 
divan of ample dimensions runs round it; lamps of ground glass dit 
fuse a soft, vet sutticing light; the floor is ¢ irpeted ; two cheertul 
fires ofler double facility of appro: ach, a twofold provoc ation to poke 
and be self-possessed ; around are small mahogany tables, with chairs, 
in addition to the divan; and in the midst of all, stands a large one, 
profusely covered with the periodical works of the day, newspapers, 
magazines, and publications that come out in numbers. I sit down, 
and am initiated, with the hospitality due to an old triend, in all the 
ameniues of the place. A cigar and an excellent cup of coffee are 
served. “ But will you have as good coffee at the end of the year ?”— 
* Can you ask me ‘that question, Mr, Honeyeomb—you. who have 
known me long?”-—* Well, if any bo!y that ever kept a shop can do it, 
itis vont and [ tell you wiat ;—if you do, depend upon it, no success 
will be Lke yours. Good fortune produces abuse of it; but the abuse 


is always as impoliie, compared with a genuine policy, as cunning 1s 
inferior to wisdom. If there were any one shop in London, in which 
the customer for a series of years were sure to find one undeviating 
goodness of article, the phenomenon would attract and retain all eyes. 
And these cigars; the boy tells me they are excellent also, Is that 
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true?” — Lean tell you one thing they say of them, by which you may 
judge for yourself ; they say they are smuggled.” “Oh ho! 


And snatch a grace beyond the reach of law. 


You know how the law picked my pocket once. Before that time, I 
was so tender of couscience, that when [ was at Hastings T would not 
“we a toy ora pair of gloves that was contraband ; whereas now 

I will not ask you tomake me certain whether the articles are smug- 
gled or not—say no more—rest your insinuating fame on that. Bata 
pretuer-tast d cigar—a leaf with a finer tip of flavour in it pray how 
many cigars might aman smoke of an evening ?— T have a great mind 
totry. But TP must look at your publications. By-the-way, you have 
ho pipes, I see: and I observe no bottles. Have you neither pipes 
nor wine ?”-—* No, we are exclusively cigar: we have coflee, sherbet, 
lemonade, all reasonable oriental drinks to harmonize with our divan, 
hut nothing to disturb the peace of it. Thus we secure a certain do- 
mestic elegance i in-doors, and can prevent drunkards from coming in to 
vot drunker. A 4 gentleman may come from his dining or drawing- room, 
aud stl find himself ina manner at home. Besides, a cigar is the 
wildest as well as most fashionable form of tobaceo-taking ; and as it 
is no longer the mode to drink wine, wine is not sought after.”—- 
‘Thats ali very good for you; but for me, who have been casting a 
wistful eye, as I came along, at the old haunts of Sir Roger and his 
friends, L contess it is a drawback on a certain fancy Thad, when I first 
came in. Hlowc ver, we must consider what Steele and Addison would 
have hked hac they lived now, and witnessed the effeet of the Spee- 
tators of other men. [t is they that have helped to ruin their own 
pipes s and wine, and given us a greater taste for literature and domes- 
ticity; and | comulea myself ai concluding, that they would have 
come here, at least afler their bottle , to take their coffee and look over 
your papers and) magazines. There he sits, over the way,--Steele, | 
mean—the man with the short face ; for T perceive there ts wit at that 
table. Opposite him is Addison, in black, looking something like a 
master In chancery. The handsome man, always on the giggle, must 
he Rowe; and the other one, an oflicer, 1s ¢ ‘olonel Brett. But who is 
this tall formal personage coming up? Look at him,—the very man, 

Ambrose Phillips. W ho would think that his muse was a little dancer 
in octosyllables,—a dandler of young ladies of quality 2" 

Mine host lett me alone to complete my initiation. Another cup of 
coffee was brought me, and five several publications ; >; to wit, a news 
pape r, a twopenny she ‘ct, a number to be continue d, amagi zine, and a 
review; for I am fond of having too many books at once. I looked 
over howe: and then, contented with the power to read them further, 
continued giving bland puffs to my cigar, and speculating around me, 
The conversations were maintained in very quiet and gentlemanly 
tones: now and then was heard the sound of a leaf turning over; 
sometimes a hem, consequential or otherwise ; my own pulls were al- 
ways distinguishable to myself; and at intervals I could diseern those 
of others, and hear the social crackling of the fire. No noisy alterca- 
tion here; no sanded floors or cold feet; no impatient waiting for the 
newspaper, while the person in possession keeps it the longer because 
you want it:—all is warm, easy, quiet, abundant, satisfactory, 








ot Sonu of Andalusia 


i conclude the principal visitors of the divan to be theatre-goers, 
officers who have learnt to love a cigar on service, men of letters, and 
men of fortune who have a taste for letters, and can whirl themselves 
from their own firesides to these. If you are in the city, on business, 
go for a steak to Dolly’s ; if midway hetween city and west-end, go to 
the first clean-looking larder you come to; if aman of fashion, and you 
must dine in your altitudes, go to the Clarendon; but after any of 
these, man of fashion or not, go if you can, and get your cigar and 
your cup of coffee at Gliddon’s. It is dinishiag with a grace and a 
repose. 

By-the-way, I spent « pretty afternoon the other day. It was a com- 
plete thing, one thing exce pred : bui—she’s at Paris. 1 dined, I will 
not say how early ; but took only a couple of glasses of wine; which 
will retrieve my character on that point. i then made tour of the 
book-stalls at Covent-garden ; bought some comedies and a Catullus ; 
went to the theatre, and saw Der Freyschutz and Charles the Second ; 
re-issued from among thie pe rukes, with a gallant sense about my head 
and shoulders, as if I carried one myself; went and settled my facul- 
ties over a cup of the New Monthly at Gliddon’s ; got home by eleven 
(for I would not go to a party where she was not); and fell to sleep at 
the words, ** Lulling hope,” in a song I am writing. 

Harny Hlonrycomn. 





A SONG OF ANDALUSIA:"* 


Wiuy comes he not? ‘tis now 
The hour when lovers iwneet ; 

The moonbeam through the orange-bough 
Falls gently at my feet. 

Soft eve has chased the noon— 
The sultry heats of day ; 

The zephyr shakes the lemon-bloom,— 
Then why ts he away? 


He said that he would come 
When dews began to fall! 
It ever was his wont to come, 
When night had wove her pall. 
He dared the stormy lake, 
He trod the haunted grove ; 
He was not one would lightly break 
A promise to his love. 


Hush, sighing breeze! be hush'd! 
I hear his plashing oar, 
His frail bark through the ripple brush’d,— 
C re lover venture more ? 
He dares a jealous lord, 
He risks the lance’s harms; 
And he shall find the wish’d reward— 
[ll clasp hina in my arms. 





* From a Transatlantic friend. 








ENGLISH AUTIORS ON THE CONTINENE. 
Sor Egerton Brudges Note- Book.* 


‘Tue gentleman whose name stands at the head of this article, find- 
ing that nobody else would puff him or his books, has lately taken to 
puffing himself. His pamphlet is, * not to speak it profine ly.” a “pulh 
preliminary,” though it differs in some respects from the model laid 
down by the great master of the art in “ The Critic,” and seems rather 
to have been ‘suggested to Sir Egerton Brydges by the practice of 
a certain set ot tolerably dressed personages ‘who annu: uly perambu- 
late the country, mounted on spavine d horses, and carrying belind 
them in bags samples of whatever stuf they have to sell. T his is pre- 
cisely the plan adopted by Sir Egerton ; from the title-page of whose 
long “ Note” we learn for the first time, that he had intended to in- 
flict upon us during the last hot weather certain Memoirs, which he 
has since very properly burnt; and from the Note itself, that he has 
at present in the press two or three mortal octavos under the same 
title, of which this pamphlet is at once a specimen and a puff It ap- 
pears to be, in fact, a selection of the choicest morceaux from the 
forthcoming ‘ Memoirs,” and an exposition of the author's opinions 
on all the points of which they are to treat. The staple of the whole, 
however, seems to be puffs of Sir Egerton himself and bis Memoirs ~- 
and feeble abuse of modern criticism and iterature—of successful au- 
thers, especially those who are enriched by their 
FE. calls “* mongrel nobility,”—and of that fashion: ‘ble society aie which 
this new Sir F retful Plagiary is enraged to find himself excluded. 

Onthese topics alone, therefore, we shall touch in this article ; leaving 
Sir E.’s dissertations on political economy, the civil wars, German 
quarters and heavy soils,t to those (if such there be) who regard his 
opinions on these matters. Criticism, literature, fashionable life, and 
nobility, are the favourite themes to which he always recurs in this 
little ill-printed brochure; and on all these points, as we shall easily 
prove, Sir E. is profoundly ignorant. Sir EK. puts forth this pamph- 
let as a foot of the Hercules; and if we show that it is totally desti- 
tute of bone, muscle, and marrow, we think it is not at all likely that 
the body will possess any vigour. 

Criticism and periodical literature form the first theme of Sir Eger- 
ton’s complaints ; but the very first sentence he utters on the subject 
proves him to be profoundly ignorant of the way in which that sort of 
literature is conducted, and of the mode in which it operates. 





“ Literature (says he, p. 4,) now acts by comlinalins ; individual strength 
or wisdom can do nothing.” 


* «A Note on the Suppression of the Memoirs announced by the Author in June 
1425, containing numerous Strictures on Contemporary Public Characters, by Sir 


or 


Fgerton Brydges, Bart. &c. &c. 12mo. Paris, 1825. 
t Sir Egerton’s topics are sufficiently miscellaneous, and are generally intro- 


duced in a manner somewhat startling. For instance, in the middle of a long dis- 
sertation on talents, virtue, and nobility, Sir Egerton breaks out in these precise 
words: ** I am sure that about Culford the soi was deep, though m might le tee 
wee p. 4, 
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Ayam : 


The press is now exactly in the same state. Every literary journal ts 
c artied on to Rete the | purposes of a party ; nothing is judged by its in- 
trinsic and individual character; and no book is bought or read, ExCepl as 
fashion, or Thar vue, or faction i dic tates. © ritic 3 sup |}? ITCsSs, distort, or disguise 
their opinions, to secure rig favour of their employers, til! they lose all dts- 
crimination, and Cvase » have opinions P ub lis he rms always protest thut 
they are under contract not to toterfere with the judgments of the editors ot 
their journals. Who can believe them? It iit) be true in the letter; it 
cannot be virtually true! An editor must surely know that he would soon 
mect the cold blank looks’ of his employer, it he Sp woke slightly ota work 
mi which that employer had embarked a large sum! To twenty years I can 
hardly recollect an impartial arucle of criticissm in’ any of the popular 
journals ” p. 4. 


In another place : 

* So goes the world; or, at least, so goes the present literary world. He 
whois notconnected with some of these media (reviews and m: wazines) of 
conveying lits opinions, is now shut out from any influence on the opinions 
ol soctels one or other of these bodies have § Ot possession of all pur- 
chasers. Livery reader attaches himself to one or other of them ; and that 
body makes demands on him equal to the whole which he can expend 1 
reading.” pp. 06, 07. 


An author has no chance against a popular review, because it is me- 
chanically dispersed every where, and read by every one ;—read as news- 
papers are re ad—to quality a maa tojom an the conversation of society : its 
circulation is multiplied at least thirty- fold beyoud the average sale of separate 
publications, and a single copy on ‘the table of a large re. ding. room aflords 
perusal to hundreds. It is, moreover, addressed to popular prejudices, and 
takes advantage of all the favourite principles of thinking in daily life.” 


At present I never hear a literary opinion uttered in any company which 
is not taken from one of the reviews.” p. 12. 


Lastly, towards the end of the pamphlet Sir Egerton exclaims : 


“Readers now “ve upon the food of Litter and poignant criticism ; 
—and he perpetually echoes his abuse of modern criticism by erying 
out: * This is the direct reverse of the spirit in which literature con- 
ducted itself till about thirty-five years ago.” 

It is quite inconceivable to us how Sir Egerton Brydges can have 
lived and seribbled up to the age of sixty-three, and yet have remained 
in a state of such lamentable ignorance about periodical literature. 
Literary journals, so far from being carried on to forward the interests 
of a party, are notoriously addressed to all parties, and depend for 
their very existence upon pleasing all parties. Does Sir E gerton se- 
riously imagine that none but Whigs buy the Edinburgh Review, and 
none but Tories the Quarterly ? And as toa book being only saleable 
through fashion and tmtrigue, we deny it altogether. The book that 
sells best—that is, which pleases the greatest number of readers—is the 
fashionable book. ‘The Scotch novels are fashionable—and they are 
anonymous. Who suspected Sir Walter Scott at first to be the author 
of them? Who knows it even now? Nothing but talent will make a 
book fashionable, and no intrigue will support a bad book. Book- 
sellers exercise no undue influence over editors. And what, after all, 








Sur Meerton Brydy od 
is the best security tor the impartiality ofareview? ‘Phe certain dis- 
grace that will fall on its conductors if they abuse a really good book. 
Besides, what good author was ever since the flood it yur d by criticism 
or criues? Not one! 
Quid —— 

Contra sonantem Palladis weida 

Possent? 

If reviews and magazines, as Sir Egerton says, have * ect possession 
of all purchasers,” surely their opiuions must be esod tor something, 
Sir E. seems to be quite unaware of the fact, that the cause of their 
being so popular arises from their being open to all men of talent; and 
that he himself, if he had been aman or talent, might have been * con- 
nected with some of these media of opinions.” Did it never occur to 
Sir Egerton, that if he conld not get connected with these media,” it 
was because his opinions were not worth publishing ? 

Sir E. seems to suppose, when he talks ot “ Literature acting by 
combinations,” that all literary opinions are enunciated by a certain sed, 
or coleric of authors, who have an inveterate spleen against other au- 
thors. Nothing can be more absurd. Authors of the present day, at 
all events, have no teelings of this sega ; and as to coferics of authors, it 
is quite notorious, that where the ‘y do exist, they exist for the purpose of 
praising, not damning each other. Sir E.'s notion of the blessed 
state of authors before reviews were known, is equally wrong. For, 
even to begin with the age of compliments and courtesy—the ace of 
Queen Elizabeth —where is there more abuse of ON Hie Writers 
to be found than in the old comedy of these golden - ws? Look at 
Milton's criticism on Salmasius. Did Sir E. ever read Dryde u's pre- 
faces —or his Absalom and Achitophel—or his Mae Flecknoe—or Serib- 
lerus —or the Dunciad? Was not Dennis a reviewer, and Johnson ? 
Let aim compare any of these reviewers with those of his own day, 
and he will soon discover the difference. 

We have seen Sir E.’s notions of the tremendous influence exereised 
by the periodical press ; now we shall see how he contradicts himself. 

“ Thus it is with literature. ‘The journals are to follow the popular judg- 
ment,—because to impese the weight of high opinion on them would be 
to operate by prejudice !” p. 21. 

‘The misfortune of the present day ts, that the public taste dictates, in- 
stead of being directed.” p. 15. 

Here Sir FE. has completely changed sides. First the reviews influ- 
ence public opinion. Now it is public opinion which influences the 
reviews, which are only its echo, and of course have no influence at 
all. But these are not the only curious opinions of Sir E. respecting 
—— literature :— 

‘©The result of all the conflicting statements, arguments, criticisms, and 
judgments of all the modern journals and reviews is, to blow up all fixed 
Opinions into the air. All influence of genius and master-minds has passed 
away.” p. 12. 

‘ Avast reading there!” as Trunnion says; ‘‘ overhaul that article 
again!” Sir E. first says, that the reviews direct the opinions of the 
public; then, that the public directs the opinions of the reviews; and 

now, that neither reviews nor public have any opinions at all! ‘The 
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ygnorance aud absurdity of the following paragraph are almost ui 
paralleled. 

“Tt as quite impossible thai any review can be honest which is anouy 
mous. Ifthe name of the author was subseribed to an article of criticism, 
the purpose for which it was written would be seen at ouce. Livery severe 
article in the fashionable journals would have been defeated of its effect, i 


99 , 


the writer’s name had been known! ). 

Why is it impossible?) It is far more possible than that a eriticism 
signed by the writer of it should be honest. Inthe one case we should 
have a frank and fearless opinion ; in the other, a dull panegyrie. As 
to “articles in the fashionable journals,” every body but Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges knows that they are as generally ascribed to the true 
author as if he signed his name to them. 


“ The opinion formed of a book when it is firs t published, ts very seldom 
the opinion entertamed of it after a laps eof twenty or thirty years.” p.s 


This is not true; any book which will last thirty years, will then be 
held in as much estimation as ever. All good writers have been popu- 
lar in their own day, and the opinion of their own generation has been 


confirmed by posterity. 

The later nobility-—-or what Sir E. calls * upstart titles’-— mongrel} 
nobility”-—** new nobles’"—* low families,” &e. are, throughout this 
pamphlet, very much abused, and for a reasen which proves Sir E.ger- 
ton ignorant even of the ridiculous sciences of genealogy and heraldry, 
about his knowledge of which he makes such a cackling :— 


“When James I. came to the throne, he paid no regard to the old his- 


toric families ; and many obscure, secondary, or doubtful families were ele- 
vated to the upper house—probably because they could command ready 
inoney,” Nc. 

At the accession of the late king, the ministry were rather sparing and 
select in. their dispensation of peerages. ‘Then came in the Grosvenors and 
Vernons by force of property, and of ancient provincial (not historical) origin, 
&e. ‘The famous Bubb Dodington, a political adventurer of great wealth—_= 
a man of strong abilitv—said to have been the son of an apothec ary in the 


west, did the same. “he immense influx has been from Ireland and Scot- 


land.’’ 


‘* A true aristocracy isa wholesome and even necessary counte rpoise to the 
selfishness and insolence of new wealth. IT know that the common opinion ts 
‘This or that family,’ they ery, ‘1s become very rich ; 
Now riches are always powerful enough 
they do not want collateral aid 


the reverse of this. 
therefore give them rank and title!’ 
by themselves in the eyes of the base world, 


> 


to give them dominion.”’ p. 43. 

All this is repeated in every form of dulness throughout the pam- 
phlet. Now, did it never strike Sir Egerton that wealth is alwavs 
sure of obtaining title, for this reason-—that the peerage would lose its 
dignity, if the elevation of peers were always to be regulated by what 
Sir Egerton calls “ historic lustre?” ‘The oldest families among our 
nobility are, generally speaking, the poorest; for a reason which could 
be easily given, and illustrated too if we could spare a paragraph for 
the purpose: therefore, when new peerages are created, they are 
generally given to persons who have wealth enough to keep up their 
splendour. As to the Grosvenors, &c. becoming peers * by force of 


Where 


property and provincial origin, it is what occurs every day. 


a should we look tor peers but among such families? ‘To clevate 
poor families to peerages. even if they descended in a right line from 
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Charlemagne, would be absurd and injurious both to the peerage and 
to them. Sir EK. pretends to descend from one of these ‘historic fa- 
milies :" perhaps it was the mere want of wealth which kept him) out 
of the title?* The assertion about the Scotch and Trish peers is 
quite ridiculous. Both are tar more ancient than the English. ‘The 
latest-made Scotch peer is 118 years old; and the Celtic nobility trace 
clearly to a very remote ancestry. 

It never seems to have occurred to Sir Egerton that talent had any 
weight in the business. Bubb Dodington was not created a peer be- 
cause he was the sen of an apothecary, but because he was, as Sir KE. 
confesses, ‘a man of strong ability.” ‘Talent of some kind produces 
wealth—and wealth is sure to elevate its possessor (if he choose) to rank 
— if not in one generation, in the next. Let Sir Egerton suddenly be- 
come “aman of strong ability”—and perhaps he may be made a peer too! 

His laudation of historic titles, old nobility, &c. curiously con- 
trasts with his abuse of new peers and wealth. 

“7 have rarely seen haugaty and offensive airs among the nobility, except 
ainong the utterly new nobi! ity, and who are not only new nobles, but 
persons of very low birth and alliances, and who had obtained their peerage 
by means either corrupt or at least unconnected with merit. It is known 
that among the proudest of the modern nobles are those whose predecessors 


not long ago bought their honours, and whose delight therefore is to busy 
themselves in shutting the door upon the rights of others!” p. 27. 


This is very amusing. ‘This careful distinction between new and 
vld nobility is very necessary when it refers to a class of which the 
head isa Howard! The family is not 400 years old, and is only de- 
scended from a judge of the Common Pleas, in the days of Elizabeth. 
As for low birth and alliances, there are plenty of examples—six of our 
twenty-six dukes are descended from illegitimate sources—and almost 
all the rest from citizens or lawyers-—persons who took fees,—and who 
therefore, in the eyes of Beau Brummell or Sir Egerton, must be ne- 
cessarily base and contemptible! 

But what has fashionable society done to Sir Egerton Brydges, that 
he should pour cut upon it all his weak abuse? Has it excluded him? 
We should think so, from various parts of his pamphlet. 


“The new families are they which are most busy and most anxious to take 
the lead in what is called the Fashionable World, and to distinguish them- 
selves by such paltry means! [ven to lead the fashion requires a great deal 
of exertion and fatigue; though it is exertion and intrigue very ill spent! ‘The 
richest person from the Stock E ‘xchange will, by a little perseverance, and 
after pocketing a few airs and insults at the outset, be sure to beat at last 
by mere weight of purse !”’ 


Nobody in the least acquainted with fashionable life will believe this. 
Is Mr. Rothschild a leading man in the fashionable clubs? Would his 
lady have at Almack’s “ a voice potential as double as a duchess?” No— 
all the wealth of India would not bring a mere/y wealthy man into fa- 
shionable lite—he must bring with his wealth address or talent of some 
kind—and at any time a dandy with 500/. a year would eclipse a nabob. 

Sir rE. i is constantly complaining of ‘poe who live in socie ty, advising 


* The name of Brydges cannot be very old, for of course it was invented long 
after the construction of bridgesin England. Versteyan (in his ‘‘ Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence’) gives it an origin decidedly plebvian, and says that low fa- 
milies of the name corrupt it into Brogg:. 


Ar, on. 
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all authors to live in solitude, and exhorting them to conduct them- 
selves as unlike meh Of scuse as possible. 


‘Then we meet wih these authors, and tind them men of the world, 


conversant withoits modes, favourtces im oats fashionable societies; pleasant 


companions, and putthaga full valve tn conformity to ws habits.” op. 71. 

* Cour ing the fushiouable, and living with the way ~ i p. sv. 

“Ple, therefore, who can absolutely accommodate bimself to the petty 
manners of the world, VIVES a prool that he is nota vreal venus. Ile nay 
assume the tone of deep pathos tin his writings; but it is all fuctitrous.” 
PP. 70, 80 

‘Great poets have often spent their days alone, remote from the capital, 
and trom the society of authors: and Milton seems to have mixed searce at 
all with cotemporary wits.” p10. 

“T never yet saw, nor have read, any full and authentic account of any 
one of great Titerary gentus, who had not intense sensibility) or who was en- 
tire master of himself.’ p. 79. 

” Wordsworth does not run after the great, ply for the praises of reviews, 
write down to the taste of the mob for lucre ; hor, while he is setting forth 
the beauties of nature, tind enjoyment only in crowded cities, 1 dinners, 
drawing-rooms, and theatres! He unites philosophy with poetry, and prac- 
tises the stern and simple morals which he inculeates?’? pp. 83, 84. 

Sir E. appears to think that people spend their whole lives at balls and 
routs: but this we beg leave to assure him is not the case. We do not 
see why a poet who fizures in a quadrilie in the evening, should for 
that reason be considered unfit for writing a stanza in the morning. 
Indeed, all experience and biography (of which Sir E. says he is such 
a diligent reader) are against him. ‘The best writers of all ages and 
nations have spent their "ees j in the very heart and current of society. 
To qnote only English names, Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, Dryden, Pope, 

Swift, were all men living in London and about court: and Milton 
(Sir E.’s exception) was a Secretary of State! Great writers too have 
always been men of the greatest cood sense —and Horace’s axiom Is as 
true when applied to English authors, as to those of his own time. 
Lord Byron, Sir E.'s idol, lived in the midst of fashionable society: if 
he had not, could he have written Don Juan? As to Wordsworth, we 
deny all that Sir E. says. If he did not court the great, how did he 
get his stamp distr ibutorship ? Wordsworth ts aman of genius: but 
is itnot likely that he would have written better poetry if he had mixed 
hike other men of genius in society ? 

Sir E., as we have said, is a great enemy to the payment of authors. 
We protest entirely against this, both on the ground of precedent and 
common sense. Authors are paid for the talent and time which they 
choose to employ in producing books, instead of employing these in 
painting, or agriculture, or any thing else, which would otherwise pro- 
duce them money. [s the Sti ifford family debased by receiving money 
for canal carriages,—the Russell for truit and cabbage stalls, —the Gros- 
venor for brick houses? Sir E. will not say this, but he says— 


* L consider him who prostitutes his mind for lucre to be far more crimi- 
nal, more base, and more contemptible than the < ns py female who sells 
he r pe rson for a subsistence.” pp. 10, 11. 

‘Authors now write prine ipally for money, and that is far meaner than the 
vain desire of distinction. ‘To write for money must debase the mind; be- 
cause then av author becomes a slave to the opinions of the mob, and to the 
popular taste.”” pp. 55, 50. 
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“ As literature is become a mercenary profession, authors write only tor 
sale and lucre.” p. 15. 

“We have some English authors whe partake something of the school of 
Madame de Geulis; such as Miss Edgvewerth; but they have not her liveli- 
ness, her genius, nor her lnerature. A trite, dull, moral lesson, taught in the 
shape of a tec ‘hnieal fiction, is time consumed in reading, which, while it is 
all labour unmixed with pleasure, produces no fruit. Such wathors, how- 
ever, if they will not be read by posterity, have at least a more solid reward — 
the money mn hand !! They ae write for lucre, must necess. irily write for 
the dull and ignorant!” p. 7 

Does Sir E. imagine that a authors, from Homer down to our own 
time, have ever written gratis? . If so, he is completely deceived, and 
lamentably ignorant of his favourite “ biography.” All good authors 
have always, aad justly, made money by their works —and Lord Byron 
enriched a poor title by his poems. Sir Everton, we believe, gives his 
books away: but wonld he do this if any bookseller would buy them ? 
There is an example of thisin Shakspesre, which is very edifying. Sir 
Coleville of the Dale gives himself away gratis to I ‘alstail, who s: ays, I] 
know not how the rest sold themse Ives: but thou, like a good fellow, 
gavest thyself away graiis—and I thank thee for thee!" So might Sir 
[..’s hookseller say——though we do not think he has any reason to * thank 
Sir i. tor him.” 

As we have again alluded to Lord Byron, we may as well mention 
that Sir Egerton is haunted by a notion of his lordship’s having been 
basely tr duced after his death. “ On Lord Byron's death,” Says he, 
“IT said, the cowards will now come forward to insult the dead lion!” &e. 

“Well done, most forcible Feeble!” But you are a little wrong, 
notwithstanding. ‘There was not one review or magazine, Whig or 
Tory, which did not sound his praises as soon as he was no more. 
Indeed, since his de ath, we do not know where there is half so much 
abuse of Lord Byron's character and poetry to be found, as between 
pages 57 and 70 of Sir E.’s own Note Book. 

We are tired of quoting this stupid pamphlet—but we must extract 
one curious paragraph more :— 

“7 have dedicated a long and unrewarded life to literature. I began early ; 
and I have gone on through good and through evil report: and have been 
enabled to do so, because I loved the pursuit intensely for itself, and not for 
its worldly advantages. I know thatthe way to be successful in life is to 
boast;—and not to be querulous | — Mankind always shun the unfortunate! 
my opinions are not formed in the fashion of the present day; and IT shall 
have the spirit and the clamorous or intriguing Interests of very Opposite or- 
ganized bodies against ine:—the tories, the whigs, the liberals, the sectaries, 
the fashicnable poets, the fashionable booh-makers, and the fubionabie 
critics! “Tremendous associations, who carry every thing by tactics,—and 
when they cannot succeed by reason, succeed by numbers!” 


We do not think any human being ever troubled himself about Sir 
Everton or his writings so much as to abuse him: nor should we have 
troubled our readers with this notice of his pamphlet, but in the hope 
of saving ourselves any farther notice of the “ Memoirs,” of which itis a 
sample. But let us take the matter on Sir E.'s own word. Surely 
there must be something extremely odious or absurd about this ancient 
gentleman, when tories, “whigs, liberals, poets, prosers, and critics, are 
all his enemies! 
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enough of Sir Egerton Brydges. A man who thinks Mrs. Barbauld 
and Mrs. Smith great writers—who calls Horace Walpole a genius— 
and who s: IVs that the finest parts of Dante and Milton are their plain- 
est who asserts thi: it thre CIT ulation ot knowledge } Is poison, and thik it 
the aye is ignorant, because we do not discuss Choriambie Aleaics and 
lonics, and longs and — and whose ignorance of the matters about 
which he pretends to write we have exposed,—is a very fit person indeed 
to decide upon the literature of his OWn Or any } othe rag e! W hat has Sir 
E. done to quality himself for such an office? He has redeemed from 

* defrauded pie s” some of the trash of ancient days, about which we 
were formerly ina state of happy ignorance—and he has dosed the 
public with a copious exhibition of his own weak prose and weaker 
poctry--and this as all. Let him take our advice-—let him make a se- 
cond auto da-fe of his seeond * Meoimotrs, and stick to his Stemmate 
Ilustria, a toho which he savs he is now co mpiling, and which, with 
a just knowledge of its value, he intends to give away! 


LINES ON A NAVAL OFFICEP BURIED IN THE ATLANTIC. 


Paereis in the wide lone sea 


A spot unmarked, but holy; 
bor there the vallant and the free 


In bis ocean-bed lies lowly. 


Down, down within the deep, 
That oft in triurmph bore him, 

He sleeps a sound and pleasant sleep, 
With the salt waves washing o’er him 


He sleeps serene, and safe 
From (¢ tripe st and from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him chafe, 
Searce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and him in death 
‘They dul not dare to sever : 

It was his home while he had breath, 
"Tis now tis home tor ever. 


Slee pon, thou mighty dead! 
A glorious tomb they've found thee; 
The broad blue sky above thee spread, 
‘The boundless waters round thee. 


No vulg rar foot treads here, 
No hand proj hane shi lt move thee; 
But gallant fleets shall proudly steer, 
Aud warriors shout above thee. 


And though no stone may tell 
Thy name, thy worth, ‘thy glory, 
They rest in he arts that loved thee well, 
And they grace thy country’s story. 


And when the last trump shall sound, 
And tombs are asunder riven, 

Like the morning sun from the wave thou ‘lt bound 
To rise and shine in Heaven. 
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GUATEMALA*. 


Ir is asserted by the Spaniards, who wrote the history of the Con- 
quest, that in the kingdom of Guatemala alone, before the arrival of 
Don Pedro Alvarado, thirty different nations of Indians existed. If 
we believe this account, and contrast that immense population with the 
700,000 poor and degraded Indians who are DOW living in solitary dis- 
persion throughout the vast extent of that republic, a sentiment of 
horror cannot but pervade every bosom, resulting from the conduct of 
the superstitious court of Madrid, which, under the pretext of extir- 
pating human sacrifices, immolated to the fiend of intolerance so man 
innocent people. But even supposing the assertion to be devoid of 
reality, there is little doubt that the lamentations which the pious Las 
Cazas has transinitted to posterity in favour of the Indians, are too 
well founded, as are also the observations made by the philosopher 
Raynal, while treating of the same subject, upon fanaticism and re. 
ligious intolerance : and it must be confessed, if this be an exaggerated 
account of the Spanish historians, that the conquerors of South America 
are even Worse than the Turks, inasmuch as they boast of having oc- 
exsioned more evil and committed more diretul ravages than they 
actually did commit; a thing unknown to these castern fanatics, who 
lay waste with fire and sword, but never vaunt of being more cruel 
than necessity warrants, by increasing the amount of the slaughtered vie- 
tims belonging to the nations which they have subjugated. Without, 
however, entering into a minute calculation of the massacres committed 
by the Spaniards in that part of America, it cannot be denied that the 
were the original spoliators of the country, and the destroyers of the 
many cities which existed prior to the conquest. ‘To prove this, it will 
be sufficient to quote the description given by Don Francisco de 


Fuentes, the historian of the kingdom of Guatemala, of the city of 


Utatlan, in former times the residence of the King of Quiche, and by 
fur the most splendid which the Spaniards met with in that country. 
Don Francisco de Fuentes took up his abode expressly in Quiché, 


anxious to investigate its alleged antiquity by an accurate survey of 


the ruins or manuscripts which his assiduity might discover. Accord- 
ing to his narrative, that capital was built nearly on the site of the 
present city of Santa Cruz del Quiché, which leaves room to conjecture 
that the latter might have been a suburb to the former. It was sur- 
rounded by a precipice, which served it as a fosse, and left no access 
to the city but by two very narrow entrances, defended by the castle 
of Resguardo: in this situation it was considered impregnable. In 
the centre of the capital was the royal palace, inclosed by the houses 
ofthe nobility, it being the usage for the plebeians to reside at the ex- 
tremities of the city. Its streets were extremely narrow, and the place 
was so populous ‘that the king collected from it alone seventy-two 
thousand soldiers to dispute the entrance of the Spamards. It was a 
most wealthy capital, and adorned with numerous sumptuous edifices, 
the most celebrated of which was the seminary, where five or six 
thousand young men were fed, clothed, and instructed, at the expense 
of the royal treasury, and where sixty directors and preceptors were 


* Continued from Vol. xiv. p. 977. 
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employed in the various labours of education. Besides the extensiv: 
castles of dfulava and Reseuardo, which were both capable of contain- 
ing a vast number of defenders, the grand aleazar, or palace of the 
King of Quiche, was immense and beautiful in the extreme; and, aec- 
cording to TPerquemada, ts oputcace co) seted with the palace oft 
Montezuma in Mexico, and that of the Incas in Cuzco. ts front 
from cast to west measured S76 geometrical paces, and its sides 728, 
lt was built of divers-coloured stones, was clegant and magnificent im 
its proportions, and was divided into seven departments. The first 
erved as quarters for a numerous band of spearmen, archers, and 
ether expert soldiers, whose duty it was to guard the royal person. 
The second was destined tor the habitation of the princes and relatives 
of the king, who during eclibacy were treated with roval maguifi- 
eence. ‘The third was the abode of the king himself, wherein were 
apartments set apart for morning, after dinner, and evening. — In one 
of these chambers, under four canopies ef feathers, stood the splendid 
reval throne, the ascent to which was by a grand flight of steps. In 
this part of the palace were the royal treasury, the tribunal of the judges 
of the people, the armoury, the gardens, the cages of the birds and 
wild beasts, and a vreat variety of offiees. The fourth and tifth de- 


partments were amazingly extensive, and occupied by the palace of the 
qvecos and concubines of the hing. It contained an assemblage of 


uifes Of apartinents requisite for the accommodation of thirty females, 

who were treated as quecns ; and was provided with gardens, orchards, 
baths, and places tor the birds that furnished the feathers in use among 
the natives of the country. Contiguous to the last was the sixth de- 
partment, which was the college of the young ladies, where the 
princesses of the blood royal were educated. 

To those who are of opinion that the natives of America derive their 
origin from the Astatics, the description of that Immense capital might 
furnish evidence conclusive in support of their doctrine ; inasmuch as, 
without taking into account the idolatrous worship, the analogy oi 
colour and form, and the pus‘ilanimity common to both these people, 
it might rationally be inferred from the use of larems, from the ptu- 
rality of wives, trom the baths, frem the narrowness of the streets, 
and from various other circumstances, that the two nations are de- 
scendants of ene family. 

Betore the conquest, many large cities of nearly equal note existed in 
the kinedom of Quiche, and in the other Indian countries; such as 
XNelahu, Chemequena, Patinamit, the famous city of Atitlan, and the 
fortress of Mizco; but, as has been already observed in the preceding 
article, nothing now remains of these spacious places but distant re- 
cords, or a few uncertain traces. 

In return for so much destruction, the Spaniards founded here and 
there, and not unfrequently on the ruins of the ancient, some new cities, 
which deserve no partcular notice either for the beauty of their con- 
struction or the magnitude of their population. The magnificent and 
erand was found by the Spaniards; and, hke the Turks, they have sub- 
stituted on its wreck meanness and deformity! The greater part of 
the cities founded by the Castilians are dedicated to a saint; but, not- 
withstanding the patronage of these celestial patrons, their inhabitants 


- 


remain invariably ina state of pove rty and ignorance. 
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From this list, however, we must except the city of Guatemala 
which, not only on account of its structure, but trom the circumstance 
of its being the capital of the new republic, deserves particularly to be 
mentioned. 

Guatemala is the four? city which has borne the name, ‘The firs: 
was that Guatemala which was the residence of the kines of the 
Rachiqueles, and which has so entirely disappeared that the Spanish 
historians are still at issue as to the spot where it existed. ‘The second 
was founded by the Adelantado* Alvarado, in 1524, between two vol- 

canoes, as a temporary establishment, until he could select a more ap- 
propriate situation ; but finding none sach, the inhabitants resolved to 
remain stationary, approaching somewhat nearer to the east, at the 
bottom of the voleano called Volcan de Agua, a most fertile and pleasant 
site, the temperature of which is rather cold, with a wholesome atmo- 
sphere, and a soil well supplied with cool and salubrious waters, In 
that situation the conqueror Alvarado tounded the city on the 22d 
November, 15273 and very soon afterwards it was peopled by that 
cloud of locusts which then followed the Spanish army, in other words, 
by the Dominican, Franciscan, and La Merced Friars, the Hermits of 
our Lady, the begging hermits, those of the ‘True Cross, and by all 
the rest of their innumerable family. The city, however, at first in- 
creased but slowly, having been inundated and desolated, on the night 
of the 11th September, 1541, by atreiaendous torrent of water which 
issued from the volcano, desti oying with its flood, trees, houses, and 
inhabitants; by reason of which disaster that city (called Ciudad 
Vieja) was rebuilt on the supposed site of the old Guatcmala, (dade va 
Guatemala. ) 

This third city of Guatemala was founded in a pleasant valley, en- 
compassed by woods and ever-verdant hills, enjoying a moderate tem- 
perature, and blest, as it were, with a perpetual spring. In the cathe- 
dial of this Guatemala were buried the mortal remains of the Adelan- 
tado Alvarado. ‘This city was also peopled by Dominican, Franciscan, 
and La Merced friars, as well as by Jesuits. It contaimed ten monas- 
teries of regulars, and five convents of nuns, who, as the author of 
the Monaco.ocy justly observes, are rarely found tar apart, being 
like plants among which the male and female of each species are 
always seen in contiguity. There was likewise a convent of the order 
of La Conception, of such vast extent, that nuns, novices, and servants, 
to the amount of more than a thousand, are said to have inhabited it: 
but notwithstanding the presence of so many Seraphic inhabitants, the 
city was unfortunately shaken by frequent earthquakes, from the visita- 
tions of which it was doomed several times to be destroyed. At last, 
the place having again been partly laid waste by the earthquake of 
1773, the inhabitants, tired of ruin and of so often rebuilding their 
domiciles, resolved to remove to a spot further distant from the 
voleano and the misfortunes it occasioned, making choice for that pur- 
pose of the valley of Mixco. where in 1776 the new Guatemala was 
erected. , 


-_ 
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* Adelantado, in old Spauish, signities the military and political government of a 
province on the confines of a kingdom —Prirfectus, Prevses, 
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New Guatemala, the capital of the republic, is built in a spacious 
plain, five leagues in diameter, watered and fertilized by various rivu- 
lets and considerable lakes, under a smiling sky, and enjoying a beniz- 
nant chmate; so much so, that throughout the year woollen or silk 
stuffs pray he worn mdiscriminately, ‘The streets of the city are straieut, 
tolerably long, and in general paved. ‘Phe houses, thoueh built low 
for fear of earthquakes, are nevertheless commodtous, pretty im 


ay 

pearance, and have eardens and orchards attached to them. ‘The pris 

eipal plaza is a large square, of which cach side measures 150 yards 
well paved, with porticoes all around. Tn trout of it ts the cathedral, 
built by an Ttalan artist, ma correct and maguiticent style of ar- 
chitecture. Qu one side of the cathedral is the archiepiscopal palace, 
and on the other one of the seminaries. In front of the cathedral ts 
erected the palace of govermucnat, near which stands the palace of jus- 
tice, and in the middle of the square plays a fountain, shghtly carved. 
‘| he churel CS ot Csuatemal L ari all I; andsome ly and cle ov antly COl- 
structed; and attention is partic ularly arrested ‘by a be: atifal amplhi- 
theatre of stone, destined tor the barbarous amuseinent of bull- ras 
and in this building, by way of refinement in crue ‘Ity, combats between 
jaguars and bulls have sometimes beon exhibited. ‘There is a well-built 
university, where law, theology, medicine, mathematies, and natural 
history, are taught; to which are attached a small library, and an 
anatomical museum, with several curious preparations nN wax. The 
city possesses, besides, an academy for the fine arts, an elegantly 

constructed mint, very deficrent, however, in the machinery employed 
in uropean establishinents of the same kind. ‘To renedy this defi 

ciency, the government has lately commissioned an imdividual, at pre- 
sent in London, to purchase one of Bolton's machines. ‘This mint has 
always been in active employment ; and trom it was issued, in 1824, 
the recent gold and silver com, stamped with the newly-devised armorial 
bearings adopted by the republic; exhibiting on one side a tree, with 
the motto “ Librescresca y fecuncdo,” and on the other a rising sun 
enhyhtening five mountains, enblematical of the five federal states. 

According to the census, imsututed by order of Senor Del Valle, 
while he was president of the republic, the popul; ition of Guatemala 
exceeds 40,000 souls. 

The eity is nine Spanish leagues distant from the ancitept Guatemala; 
ninety leagues from the sea on the north, twenty-six from the Pacific 
ocean, and four hundred from the city of Mexico. 

‘The federal congress and the senate are the most valuable establish- 
ments of this capital, and cannot fail to render it flourishing and cele- 
brated in time to come. These two bodies conjointly exercising the 
legislative power, assemble in two distinet halls, founded on the site 
of the old university. Ip the first national asseanbly more than eighty 
deputies took their seats. At the present time the federal congress 
reckons but forty-six representatives, and the senate Is composed ot 
ten members. ‘The senate-house has been lately adorned in a simpk 
and dignified style. ‘Phe hall of congress is in no way remarkable, 
and its walls are covered with velvet and damask. It has a gallery tor 
the public ; and behind the president's chair is a kind of balcony, where 
ladies may be present at the debates. It is an incontrovertible fact 
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that eloquence is rare in all assemblies where the members are few in 
number. As writers are warmed into enthusiasin by possessing in ima- 


gination an uacontrollable Cominion over the Judgment and applause of 


posterity :1n like manner the presence of a numerous auditory excites the 
passions and gives a zest to the Imaginative powers of the orator. ‘The 
limited number of deputies in the federal congress of Guatemala, curtail- 
ing the space for the expansion of the majcestical and far-extending wings 
ot eloque nec, may therefore be assigned as the truce canse of the languid 
state of the pre sent oratory of the country. Last June, however, a sit- 
ting was held in the hall of congress, not less important from the nature 
of the discussions which took place, than on account of the ani- 
mated speeches delivered on the occasion ; and the subject being in- 
teresting to humanity collectively, it may not perhaps ho amiss to vive 
a detailed account of the proceedings. 

One of the first acts of the constituent assembly of Guatemala was 
the abolition of slavery, which disgrace of civilized oges was annihi- 
lated by a decree of the 17th of April, IS2t. Nevertheless the law 
wisely settled a rate of indemnity for the owners of slaves. Scnor del 
Valle, ever foremost in the pi aths of patriotism and hinmanity, was very 
urgent in recommending such a compensation, and Ins exainple was 
Slewed by the greater part of the proprietors. ‘The number of slaves 
at that time in the re pubhe did not excced tive hundred. ‘The epoch of 
that decree was observed by the government as a scason of festiv ity 
and jubilee ; and the legislative power, rejoicing in the benefit done to 
humanity, declared in its message that the deerces of the assembly 
deserved to be registered on tablets of brass, ia the hall of the as- 
scinbly, as one of its greatest ornaments. 

In process of time the constitution was promulgated by the national 
assembly, and confirmed the abolition of slavery by the 13th article, 
worded as follows :— 

“Every man in the republic is free; and no one who takes refuge 
under its laws can be a slave, nor shall any one be accounted a citizen 
who carries on the slave-trade.” 

By means of this article the republic was placed by the constitution on 
a footing with the temples of the ancients, which served as an asylum 
to the unfortunate. In consequence, during last spring, one hundred 
slaves, belonging to the English settlers at Belize, fled from the colony, 
and sought refuge in the republic. “The superintendent of the est tblish- 
ment demanded the restitution of the fugitives. ‘The executive, in the 
message with which it forwarded the de mand to the legislative power, 
gave its opinion in favour of the required restitution: influenced, no 
doubt, by an apprehension that the British Government would not 
tamely pe rmit a refusal to be given, which would so materially tend to 
alarm its subjects, proprietors of slaves in the West Indies, where 
slavery is still tolerated. The public of Guatemala, on that account, 
were anxious to know the resolve of the legislative power upon so de- 
licate an affair. ‘The 6th of June was fixed for the debate, and the hall 
of congress was crowded to excess. Attention and anxiety were visi- 
ble on every face ; and so intensely were the feelings acted on, that the 
eyelids seemed to cease from their involuntary motion during the 
period of suspense. The deputy, Alvarado, ope ‘ned the debate. 
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_ Pera csle noble mozo de alto hex ho, 
Varon de autoridad, grave, y aevero, 
Amigo d@ guar ~ todo derecho, 
Aspero, riguroso, y justiciero, 


De cuerpo g rande relevado pecho.’’* 


Phese verses, with which Ercilla pourtrays Caupolicon in the Arau 
cana, convey a correct idea of Alvarado. On that oecasion he 
broucht the constitution to the view of the congress: thus addressing 
it c— , 
“This is the sacred /Egis, under cover of which the slaves of Belize 
have taken refuge; and | cali on you to recollect that you have sworn 
to maintain itinviolate. Shall we break that oath so shortly after hav- 
inv pronounced it? What are commercial interests, when put in com- 
petition with the paramount daty of preserving justice? They should 
weigh as a feather in the balance! England, it is true, protects the 
interests of her traders ; but Is she not bound still more to preter and 
protect the s: anctity of oaths 2” 
The whole haraneue of the orator, besides being animated by the 
elowing sentiments of a generous heart, was interwoven with brilliant 
ntences of manly logic, and obtained from the auditory, whose emo- 
tious sympathized with the words he uttered, reiterated expressions of 
approbation, After him arose an opponent, who, with all the powers 
of oratory, exerted himself to prove the propriety of the restitution, 
and, by quot: itions from ancient and modern history, to show that the 
prince ipl 's of justice, which ought to regulate the conduct of individuals, 
cannot be always made applicable to a state. Many other deputies fol- 
lowed on the same false side of the argument: but Senor Alvarado was 
not disheartened; and returning to the charge, adduced fresh argu- 
ments in reply ; declaring in conclusion, that if the English Govern. 
ment Should insist on recovering possession of the slaves by force, he 
would preter to falla victim to violence rather than become an accom- 
plice to injustice. ‘These last words, pronounced loudly and with im- 
passioned emph isis, by an orator whose countenance was invariably 
Jothed with an air of sadness, again drew down the plaudits of his 
arers, whose hearts wore without exception in unison with justice. | 
Notwithstanding, however, the manly resistance of Senor Alvarado, 
the discussion was eventually dee ided by a majority in favour of the 
contrary opinion ; and in consequence the cor gress ordered the resti- 
tution of the slaves—a decision which fortunately was subject to the 
revision of the senate. ‘That second legislative chamber, there ‘fore, 


p= & = 


resumed the discussion, aud pronounced an op posite decision, declaring 
the slaves to be free; but at the same time uniting the rights of liberty 
th the claims of property, it Getermined to award a just compensa- 


© « That noble youth was of great spirit, a man of authority, grave and stern, 
never swerving from what was right, and rigorously enforcing justice: tall in 
stature, W ith; high bre ast.’ 

Senor Alvarado is in high esteem with his countrymen, by reason of the firm- 
ness aud intrepidity of his character. He was not long since condemned to death 
by the Spa tiards, for having been one of the first favourers of Independence. His 
trial had been cone through, and he was placed in the chureh, to be conducted 
afterwards to the gibbet, when he was providentially saved. This fearful ineident 


of his life gave a melancholy cast to his visage, and impressed his mind with 


t 


horror of injusty 
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tiogk to the } Luedish OWheYs Ol the shay es. ] Joes hot the PeVision of the 
preceding decision prove, man incontrovertible manner, the necessity 
of a second chamber to preserve the equilibrium of the legislative 
power ! The senaters, who most distinguished themselves in the dis- 
cussion in favour of these slaves, were he | Senors Barrundia, Alvarado, 
Aleayacua, and Mendez. 

Wars, revolutions, and political catastrophes, invariably bring for- 
ward great characters. Guatemala, which ‘3 experienced none of these 

violent pol itical convulsions, cannot present us with a series of illus- 
trious warriors, or of extraordinary men. Nevertheless this republic, 
even in the course of ordinary events, has produced enlightened and 
zealous patriots, Who micht well be placed in rivalry with many ihus- 
trious characters who have done honour to their country. Senor Bar- 
rundia, at present a member of the senate, is a native of the state of 
Guatemala. Previously to the declaration of Independence, he was a 
naval officer, and suffered much in the cause of liberty. Always poor, 
vet ever honourable, he often displayed his disint rested disposition by 
refusing many employments which were pressed on his acceptance. 
Public opinion and esteem pointed him out for the situation of Presi- 
dent of the Committee charged with arranging the outlines of the con- 
stitution; and to his assiduity the public is indebted for a ereat portion 
of that labour. Ele is about thirty-two years of age, fair, with a tine 
aspect and interesting physiognomy. He speaks with eloquence, not- 
withstanding a certain degree of difficulty in his delivery—-a defect 
which is amply compensated by a sonorous enunciation and dignified 
gesticulation. Ele is considered by all parties as a man of unimpeach- 
able i Integrity. 

Father Aleay agua, fornerly a meraber of the constituent assembly, 
is one of the senators.  ‘l'his pr iest, rector of the village of Duenas, 
was alsoa member of the committee for preparing the constitution, and 
took a distinguished part in its formation. He possesses an amiable 
disposition ; and his countenance, which age has now rendered venera- 
ble, is distinguished by strong traces of amenity. Highly gifted with 
intelligence, he is decidedly liberal. But though his conduct is irre- 
proachable, when he sat in the constituent assembly he was denounced 
as a heretic. Such unfounded calumny is unfortunately not without 
precedent. During the reign of ignorance, learning among an unen- 
lightened people was always a motive for founding accusations of 
heresy and sorcery. 

The senator Alvarado, brother of the deputy, is another clergyman of 
spotless character and severe principles. His stately and imposing 
ficure, his inflexibility in doing what is just and upright, and his intre- 
pid patriotism, make him more worthy to immortalize the name than 
the Conqueror Alvarado, from whom he is descended. 

Don Francisco Sosa, an ardent patriot in the commencement of Inde- 
pendence, is the present minister of justice and public worship in the 
interior. He is thirty } years old, highly educated, with fine manners 
and a graceful mien; and was a deputy in the national assembly, and a 
me mber of the commnittee for preparing the constitution. 

Don Jose del Valle deserves to rank foremost among his country- 
men. Every thing combines in this patriot to gain him ‘the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens and the respect of foreigners. Thoroughly versed 
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mi all the scicnees, he Spe ths and writes with admirable eloquence and 
faciiity. Following im the steps of Franklin, he began his career by 
editing a journal, entitled Eel Amigo de la Patria.” for the pur- 
pose of instructing his countrymen, and of clevating their minds tor 
the reception ot independence. Nommated in 1822 to serve as a 
le puty in the COULTCSS ¢ { NI. NICO, he ooutted no opportunity to speak 
aloud for the ma } enele ace otf his COUNTY. In October 182° he Was, 
with several other deputies, arrested by the usurper tturbide, and, by 
one of the singular ecaprices of torte whieh are usually conco- 
mutant with despotism, was hberatcd trom: mearceration by the tyrant, 
who had Lp PISO cl Him, to be mivested with thie porttolio ot minister 
of the imtertior ane horergen uffairs. On the ove rthrow ot the despot, he 
trenuously exerted all his iniluence to ebtain the mdepondence of Gua- 
temala; aad his countrymen rewarded his patriotism by appointing 
nita president of the republte, which office he tilled till last April. 
He was subsequently clected vice-president, which situation he declined 
aceepung, as he conceived hunsell to have been fraudulently deprived ot 
the presidentship, to which he had been re-elected by am. jority. Ilis 
fortune is considerable. Tle is of high stature, in the prime of lite, 
and ardent in his wishes to precure the felicity of lis country. His 
courtesy Co forcironers is the theme of admiration; in short, he is one 
of these men who, by their virtue and talents, suflice to vive tame and 
splendour to a nation. 

It is now time to redeem the promise we gave in our article in the 
preceding number, and to show what the government of the new re- 
public has already done for the public good, and what it still intends 
io do. 

We will begin with Mudie Lustruetion. On this pomt every credit 
is due to the wisdom of the government, which, from the first moment, 
mivariably acted on the principle, that the instruction of the people con- 
stitutes the true foundation of virtue and liberty. ‘The local autho- 
rites were directed to present the list of the schools existing in’ each 
prasiee, and to propose the means best fitted to augment sunilar semi 
navies. la the e:ty of Guatemala are ten schools for reading and writ- 
me, in Which nearly 700 young men are educated. The government, 
aunious to establish the system of mutual tastruction, directed its mi- 
vister at the United States to procure a professor capable of trans- 
planting and diffusing that plan in the republic, while it disseminated 
throughout the provinces a pamphlet printed in| Mexico, in which the 
new method was explained; and a committee was selected to translate 
the projects of Fourcroy, Condorcet, and ‘Tallevrand, on the subject of 
piblic metraction, 

A chair of mathematics, of botany and agriculture, and another of 
architecture, were endowed in the university: and wn order to propa- 
gate the knowledge of agriculture and botany, so essential in a country 
highly favoured by nature, and so shametully neglected by man, 
young persons were brought from all the provinces to be instructed in 
those sciences. As a proot of the laudable imparuality of the govern- 
inent, itis worthy of remark, that six black young men of Omoa and 
Lrauxillo are educ ale d wt its e3 sf Hse, 

The cultivation of cochimeal in the ditierent provinces is greatly en- 


couraged by the ruung powers } and, by their direction, pamphlets 
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ave been circulated, disclosing the most approved methods of cul- 
tivating that valuable production, as well as printed essays on the rear- 
ing of cocoa and indigo. ‘The latter article, which im tormer years had 
fallen in value, rose in 1824 toa price unexampicd for many years. 
The plantations of cochineal recently cultivated in the republic make 
great progress, and ina short time this production will be ove of the 
principal sources of national wealth.* 

Mines. 

In this part of America, Nature has been prodigal im inines containing 
an abundance of wealth. Besides the mine of Alotepeque, which we 
have already deseribed, another, called Ded Corpus, lies in the territory 
of the rep: iblic, from which branch many veins were actively worked 
ull 1810, and only then abandoned by reason of a want of money and 
machinery suflicient to drain off the water which had mundated them. 
The riches of these mines must have been considerable ;—in proof of 
which position it is merely necessary to state, that during a period of 
six years, they produced cight raillions of dollars. In the vicinity of 
these subterraneous works, five thousand Indians were resident, who 
for two reals a day were employed in the excavations ; considerable 
forests were also at hand, and a river at the distance of two leagues. 
The mine of San Martin, when in a state of labour, was one ot the 
richest ; nor were those of San Antonio and Santa Lucia muck interior in 
value. In the state of San Salvador was situated the mine of Tapanco, 
also very rich, ‘The vast extraction of metal from these mines in times 
past, and their position in the same ridge of mountains, in the bosom 
of which are situated the mines of Peru, Potosi, and Mexico, induce 
a belief that their wealth is not much inferior to that of those celebra- 
ted veins of ore. Many of these, itis true, have not yielded a compara- 
tively equi al produce, having uniformly been abandoned, at a cer- 
tain point, in consequence of the scarcity of scientific miner: alogists and 
expert miners—a drawback which has never ceased to exist through- 
out the kingdom of Guatemala. This deficiency in so requisite a 
science may be attributed to the want of a good school of mineralogy 
in the country—an advantage which, even under the Spanish sway, 
was only enjoyed by Mexico; on which account its mines were always 
better stocked with machines and experienced workmen. The new 
government of the republic, aware of this obstacle, and anxious to in- 
vigorate and protect so important a source of wealth, began, among the 
lirst acts of its administration, to put into effect every possible me- 
thod for the improvement and prosperity of the mines. It caused 
printed instructions to be distributed among the miners, and circulated 
an cssay on the separation of metals, bringing at the same time a pro- 
fessor of mineralogy from Mexico, and urging the agents of two Eng- 
lish commercial houses to establish a company for the purpose of 
undertaking the proper working of the mines. 


Roads and Canals. 

Whoever has travelled in Spain, need not be told that the Govern- 
ment there is no promoter of the facility of communication between place 
and place. Can it therefore be a matter of wonder, that the court of 

* Jide Memoria presentada al Congreso General de los Estados Federados de 
Centro America; por el Secretario de Estado encargado del despacho universal al 
romengsr las sesiones del ano de 1825.—Guatemala, 
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Madrid, which allowed the parent monarchy to continue destitute ot 
roads and canals, should never have turned its attention to opening and 
facilitating the means of communication between colony and colony ’ 
The Republic, from this neglect of its former rulers, found itself 
imperiously called on to commence the labour of making commu- 
nications between the provinces within its jurisdiction; a work 
Which Spain had long neglected to commence, and in all probability 
never would have undertaken. ‘The principal road, and the one most 
frequented, is that from Omoa to the capital, ‘Vhe Chamber of com- 
merce of Guatemala, in one of its reports, declared that the mer- 
chandize which arrived at Omoa trom Europe, could not, in many 
instances, be transported to the seat of government in less than eight 
months, although the distance is no more than ninety leagues, partly 
by water and partly by land. In consequence of this representa- 
tion, the attention of the government was dirceted to the facilitating 
a communication between these places; for which object it has 
already commenced the founding of the post of Isabel, and other 
sinall establishments, along that line of road. 

It is also the intention of the government to permit a company to un- 
dertake the formation of a canal, which, by means of the lake of Nica- 
ragua, will unite the Pacific and Adantie oceans. Several North 
American and London commercial houses have applied for permission 
to carry on the enterprize, some of them having actually amassed 
considerable funds, and sent engineers to examive the spot: and trem 
the calculations made by late travellers and experimental workmen, 
under the guidance of the scientific knowledge of this improved age, 
there ts litthke doubt that the undertaking, by adopting the proper 
mode, will be found perfectly practicable. * 

The Army. 

The Republic of Guatemala, by not organising a well-appointed 
and disciplined army to guard against the attacks of Spanish despo- 
tism, has been guilty of the error committed by all the people 
who in this country have struggled to regain the blessing of liberty. 
By the avowal of the minister Zebadua himself, the army of the republic 
is ina very dilapidated state; badly clothed, armed, paid, and disci- 
plined., \Muskets are much wanted, and the fortresses require a 
thorough repair to put them in a state of defence. ‘The harbours are 


Our readers may be amused by the following quotation from a work entitled 
** Bosquejo Politico Estadistico de Nicaragua,” which gives some idea of the opi- 
nious prevalent in the last century concerning this project :— 

‘*Much bas been said and written on the subject of this canal ; but few persons 
are aware of the existence of a memoir printed in London, containing the plans 
and observations of Captain Smith, and Colonels Hodgson and Lee, the arguments 
of which volume decided the Cabinet of St. James to attempt the invasion of that 
country, which took place in the year 17¢0, and was attended with an untavour 
able result. The Court of Madrid, alarmed by the rumours propagated, ordered a 
scientific survey to be taken by the engineers Isasi, Cramer, and Colonel Maestre, 
who not only asserted that there was no communication, as some supposed, between 
the lake and the Pacific, but that between the respective shores high mountains in- 
tervened, and many other obstacles, which effectually prevented human industry 
from opening a navigable canal from ene place to the other. Besides, from the 
trigonometrical measurements which they used, they discovered that the greatest 
depth of the lake was forty-three feet above the level of the Pacitic, which fact they 
affirmed to be clearly proved by the precipitous current of the river San Juan till 
the moment of emptying itself into the sea of the north.” Republished in Guate- 
malain [S24 
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unprotected by batteries ; and barracks ure so ntich w anted for the 
soldiery, that, with the exception of one newly erected in Guatemala 
fur the cav: alry, there may be said to be nove in the re public. ‘This 
report of the iminister of war, it is thought, will induce the government 
to expend a part of the loan contracted for last vear, in providing for 
the defence of the state. In the mean time. 
military college have been endowed. The Spanish government) was 
very careful pot to communicate to the Americans any military know 
ledge. Passive obedience was their duty, and to command was the 
prerogative of the Spamards. The chiefs of corps, the subaltern 
officers, and even the se rje ants, were sent from Spain 3 : and mm conse- 
quence of this system of mistrust, under the Spanish sway, the founda- 
tion of a military college in Guatemala was not permitted. 


a school for oflicers and a 


Finances. 

Under the Spaniards, the revenue of the kingdom of Guatemala 
amounted to a million of dollars ; but peculation was carried to such 
an extent, that the Court of Madrid received little or no benetit from 
that sum. Amidst convulsions and changes of government, financial 
concerns always undergo an unfavourable mutation ; nor could Guate- 
mala, in its unsettled position, be expected to stand forward as an ex- 
ception to this rule. Order and cconomy are now beginning to be 
re-established, and the revenue of the government will cre long keep 
pace with the progress and increase of the national wealth. In order 
to make the present institutions more palatable to the people, recourse 
was had to the hasty and imprudent plan of abolishing some of the 
taxes which filled the public treasury. The contributions which the 
natives paid, under the name of tribute, have been taken off, and like- 
wise the tax on playing cards, and snow, not to mention the duties de- 
rived from bul/s, the filth of gold and siiver, the half of the secular 
annats, the two per cent. on tobacco, and various other lnposts which 
have been diminished or expunged, By reason of these reductions 
the public treasury became so empty, that the vovernment was con- 
strained to contract in London for a loan of seven millions and a half 
of dollars, by the assistance of which sum it will gain time to re-es- 
tablish by gradual process some branches of the public revenue, and 
be enabled to undertake at the same time many works advantageous 
to the state. 

The revenue destined for the general expenses of the republic has 
for some time past been derived solely from imposts on powder, postage, 
tobacco,” and clearances from the maritime custom-house. We cannot 
say whether the produce of these four objects of taxation are sulli- 
cient to maintain the general expenses of the republic, which, accord- 
ing to Senor del Valle, r rarely exceed 500,000 dollars. But should 
there be a slight deficiency in the revenue to meet the expenditure, 
this will be but a mome ntary evil, inasmuch as the government, besides 
daily adopting economical experiments, !s proceeding slowly with the 
augmentation of the taxes, in quotas which will fall but lightly on the 
people, and be a mere nothing when compare ‘d with the sums which 
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* The statement of the revenue shows, that in the five years from 1614 to 1817, 
509,071 dollars were collected. The quality of the tobacco of Guatemala is ex- 
cellent, and by many considered superior to that of Virginia. By reason, however, 
of the difficulty and expense of exportation, from the badness of the roads and the 


tedionsness of communication, it cannot as yet compete in price with the tobacco 
of North America. 
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were exacted from them in times past. The fact is, that the inhabi- 
tants of Guatemala pay less taxes than any other people of the present 
day in Europe or America. Senor del Valle having compared the 
contributions of Mexico with those of Guatemala, proves thatin Mexico 
each person pays eleven reals, and in his country but two and a halt. 


Colonization, 

The [2th article of the constitution declares that * the republic is a 
sacred asylum for every forery ner, and the country of any one who 
desires to inhabit its territory.” ‘The government, aware of the ne- 
cessity of ae foreign industry to establish itself in the republic, by 
a decree of the 12th January, 1824, (which on account of its length we 

cannot now extract.) offered the most liberal advanta xc to foreigners 

who colonized there. Land is easily obtained, and its possession is 
accompanied with exemption from taxes tor twenty years, and the 
right of citizenship atter three; besides which, the most careful pro- 
tection is given to every foreign agriculturist. 

This, then, is the position which the Gaatemalian nation presents to 
the eyes of the world: agitated no more by revolutions and = de- 
structive changes, it advances ma steady manner towards wealth and 
civilization. “ The government of Guatemala,” to use the words of 
Senor del Valle,* “has never tor an instant lost sight of the welfare 
of the nation; an object which it has forwarded with foresight, and 
without dangerous precipitancy. A laborious peasant may now recall 
his toils, and look on the profits derived trom them with pleasure, The 
benevolent exertions of a zealous government in behalf of its citizens, 
are satisfactory to the governors and the governed. — | have laboured 
strenuously for the aw e last year, and shall labour still more in the 
present. “Phe people have cor iMided their destinies to me, and I shall 
live wholly forthe people. A tear less, an ear of corn more, or a shoot 
from a plant not cultivated betore my adnunistration, will place me at 
the summit of felicity 

At this moment the Grand Congress of all the new American repub- 
hes is assembling at Panama: whence will undoubtedly be diffused an 
electric fire, which will impart new impulses to the infant states, and 
tend to quicken their prosperity. What a powerful influence may not 
that free and contederate conunent, ina century to come, exercise over 


urope ! } 


* Speech of the President charged with the executive power, on the opening of 
the Federal Congress of Guatemala, on the Zoth of February, 1625. 

t Without wishing to detract from the works of M. de Pradt upon the Colonies, 
we take leave to quote a passage from the writings of the Italian philosopher Geno- 
veri, who, about the middle of the last century, predicted the emancipation of the 
American colonies; adding another prophecy, which we hope will not be verified so 
literally as the first. Elis words are these :—‘* lt is nevertheless true that those 
who have founded extensive colonies in the new world, thought, as is the custom of 
marnkindin general, more of present utility thao of future consequences. These colo- 
nies, in process of time, cannot but organise themselves after the European model, 
and become anxious to possess all our arts and sciences; and, when this happens, 
they will inevitably make themselves independent of the mother country, whose 

cums will then be atanend. Nor do I deem it beyond the pale of probability that 

these colonies may one day become our masters. Every thing in the world is 

subject to mutations, and assumes a new aspect in the lapse of time.’ Who could 

have imagined, in the days of Augustus, that the country of the Italians would 
lc into colonies of the southern nations !"’ 
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itik, GREEN FLAG, 
livitation of ** Le Vieux Drapeau” of De Beranger. 


Kauu’n flag of Hope, though cover'd long 

With sackcloth and the dust of ages, 
Rise, buoyant on the breath of song, 

Lost Oritlamme of saints and sages ! 
From Freedom’s cities of the dead 

Heroic Shades are hovering o’er thee ; 
Thine is the hue of Llonour’s bed, 

kv'n they who blame tts charms deplore thee. 
‘That native hue of fatal charms, 

Once widely waving, hich, and holy, 
By foreign touch and talse alarms 

To shame betrav’d, lies mouldering lowly. 
Who dares to stigmatize the sigh 

Breathed o’er its last Enthustast’s ashes? 
Ile bade thy folds untetter’d lly 

Where’er their kindred current* dashes. 
Thy drooping Genius silence keeps, 

For Krin knows his hapless story : 
Without an epitaph he sleeps 

Except his country and his glory.— 
fond martyr ofa rui’d cause! 

His truth and death were unavailing ; 
Though, while he bow’d before the laws, 

He triumpli’d o’cr their hireling’s railing. 
He perish’d young—so perish all 

Whose rash embrace, and wild endeavour, 
Fling o’er thy pride a funeral pall, 

And rivet chains it cannot sever. 


Flag of Revolt too oft unfurl’d! 

Whose sons pay forfeit for their fathers, 
An age of erime, of death a world 

Whose short-lived shadow in it gathers !— 





Whose bosom torn by rival storms, 
And trampled ina hundred battles, 
Still harbours visionary forms, 
Though neae it still the thunder rattles :— 


On thee again from hill to hill 

Rec onquest and Revenge are calling! 
Like Spirits of thine hour: of ill, 

The champions of thy cause ‘appalling. 


Sunk is the * Sundurst? of the West, 
its cmerald-studded stat? is broken, 
‘That beat o’er Ocean’s treacherous breast, 
For all who love too well a token !— 


And many a stain of gore and tears 
Its trefoil border hath tnvaded ; 

And on its vernal green appears 
‘The orange tint of autumn taded. 





When will the stranger's hand release 
[is bride whose trust was ill requited : 
When will one ray of faith and peace 
Her rebel colours form united ? R.O.€., 


Phe river Shannon. + The ancient appellation of the Irish standard, 
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Love is local. Many a man “ owns the soft impeachment,” as ten- 
derly as Mrs. Malaprop herself, ina small village with nothing to listen 
llestream. who dreams not of C upl id in W ate rl 0 Pp lace: and 

! 


Iny a mawen melt it iddr . 5 by the sea-side, which she Wo! ild 


have t! ited with disdain in the centre ot tiils inland metropolis. It 


the votaries ol Hy u deny my posiuon, I will establish it by two 
living illustrations 
fom Templeton follows the law as an Attorney and Solicitor iw 
Gray's Inn. He may generally be seen also on the tourth bench of the 
» t it the Oper i-house, co inting from the or: hestra. He touches the 
sloncello, ae in singing rather piques himself upon his f alsetto. Jane 
Brockman is the daughter ot Mr. Giles Brockman, a Policy Broker, 


liv ny in one of tho remote “quares, I think they call it “Mecki: ie 
berg,) that, according to the most recent discoveries, lie in a clu&t 

like so many Cyclades, northw ird of the British Museum. Her father 
accidentally discovered the Square in question, when his gig was towed 


several hundred leagues out of its course by an affrighted ste ed, ona 
vovage along the New Road. Finding the air temperate, our adventurer, 
in imitation of the surviving Mutineers from the Bounty, established a 
colony there, which those who have touched at it lately describe as bein: 

in, a Hourish ing condition. ‘The Templetons,—I mean the father, mother, 
and two sisters of Tom,—reside in Bloomsbury Square, and when in 
town, are apt to hold their heads above the Brockmans, on account of 
the superior gentilit \ oft their place of residence. 1 rather think they 
are right. Bloomsbury Square was ever looked upon by me with ten- 

derness and respect. ‘I remember, when a boy, see ing the late Duke 


of Bedford turn into his resid nce there, in a travelling chariot drawn 


by tour horses. ‘The mansion of his Grace stood on the north side of 


the Square: it was inclosed ‘within a wall that extended the whole 
length of that side of the S juare, with a stone Sphynx at either end of it. 
‘The house itself, at least the outside of it, was, to be sure, in a shabby 
dilapidated condition; but it commanded a charming view behind of the 
Highvate and Hampstead hills, with a side glance at Baltimore House, 
then in the fields, and afterwards the residence of Sir Vicary Gibbs—it 
has brick and mortar enough in tts vicinity now, to build half a hundred 
Powers of Babel. Here too dwelt the celebrated Lord Mansfield, the 
present Earl's great uncle in two senses, not to mention the late Lord 
E.\lenborough, and several puisné Judges, who have since thought fit to 
inigrate towards the terra incognita ot Russell Square. I must own I 
liked Bloomsbury Square better before the introduction of the Statue 
of Charles Fox. Not that I am a party-man, but the sight of it gene- 
rates several anti-classical associations about the India Bill, the Coali- 
tion, and theduel with Mr. Adam: and the patriot being. moreover, in a 
sitting position, it is to be inferred that he is in hasve to go.—But 
all thisis foreign to the point at issue. 

Tom Templeton and Jane Brockman went with their respective 
parents to Broadstairs. Tom and Jane met, every day, at the one or 
the other of the two libraries. Upon these occasions they conversed 
fre juently on the colour of the orean. which, as ther have since con- 
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iessed, appeared to them * sometimes smooth and sometimes rough,’ 
as the late Mr. Dignum used to say in No Song no Supper. They 
would sometimes look at the boundless expanse of waters, and find it 
suddenly darkened as though a cloud was passing over it (perhaps a 
cloud was passing over it): upon which occurrence Tom would take oc- 
casion to say, that it reminded him of the shadows that darken the sun- 
shine of lite—a sentiment which Jane would embody in her green 
morocco bound Album with a gilt padlock, the key whereof was ap- 


pendant to her necklace. At other times I'om would enact de /puty 
donkey-driver, and urge Jane’s long-eared quadruped along the clits 
towards Ramsgate, in 2 narrow path, bounded by a hedge on its right, 
and the edge of the c..ii on its left. This recreation, however, was 


stopped by the following catastrophe. Miss Brockman, notwithstand- 
ing her education at a very polite Ladies’ Academy within three doors of 
the Parr’s head at Camberwell, could not in speaking avoid a whim she 
had of cutting off the letter H froim its natural position, and trans- 
planting it in tront of one of the five vowels. ‘Thus, according to her, 
a hat was an att, an apple a happle, an otter a hotter, and an owl a howl. 
Miss Brockman was one morning riding on her Jerusalem poney, in 
her nankeen pelisse and green veil, Tom following with whipcord, 
when she thought that her swain was driving her rather perilously 
towards the ocean. ‘ Nearer the edge!” exclaimed Miss Brockman ; 
‘you are too near the edge.” Tom Templeton believing that the 
X= expressed her real sentiments, and not dreaming that she meant 
him to seek the hedge, and eschew the edge, drove the donkey so close 
to the brow of the cliff, that the ground actually began to crack land- 
ward of the lovers; and had not the quadruped’ $ superior wisdom in- 
duced him to swerve inward, the whole party would have made a most 
abrupt descent upon the heads of the shell-picking urchins on the 
shore. This catastrophe drove the parties in future to the beach, where 
they would stand for hours together with a telescope, under an impend- 
ing rock, or in an excavation a few paces further on, where they com- 
muned i in a sort of Dido and Eneas fashion ; she looking through the 
glass, and wondering whether the vessel which she behe ld in the horizon 
was coming from Madrid or Vi ienna, and he patting the sand with his 
right foot, until it assumed the moisture and consistence of a bread- 
pudding. Gunpowder like this could not long remain without ex- 
ploding. Accordingly Thomas Templeton and Jane Brockman fell in 
love. Broadstairs is in fact a capital station tor falling in love. I 
strongly advise all matrons with growing-up daughters, to go thither in 
preference to Margate or Ramsgate. ‘The double Pier and steam-ves- 
sels in the former place, and the view of the Downs from the latter, 
occupy the mind too much: there is no room for the tender passion. 
But at Broadstairs, after a young man and maiden have eatentheir morn- 
ing prawns, and taken their morning yawns, they have nothing to do 
but to fall in love till eleven o'clock at night. There is no raffle at the 
libraries, and the Tract Society meetings only occur once a month, 
Our young Solicitor’s love-letter was in the words and tigures fol- 
lowing ; 
“ Dear Miss Brockman,— My heart has given me notice of set 
off. It attempted to sue outa ne creat, but failed. Your image, aided 
by a posse cometatus of accomplishments, has entered and taken pos 
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session of my bosom, after ejecting the aforesaid tenant. Think not 
that I am pleading a sham plea. I can assure you, my passion savours 
of the realty. It is my wish that you and I should be jointly and se- 
verally bound by Hymen ina fidelity bond to Cupid, determinable ne- 
vertheless on the demise of either party. IT meant to have written to 
you yesterday ; but my ink ran up and down, and secreted itself in my 
new patent inkstand. Pray, accept a declaration nunc pro tune, and 
plead thereto issuably in four d: ys: and believe that my attachment, 
unlike those in the Mayor’ s Court, is incapable of being set aside on the 
coming in of Answer. Dated this 20th day of September, 1825. Your 
loving friend, ‘Tuomas ‘TremMpLetTon.” 

This was the first love-letter that Jane Brockman had ever received. 
She hastened to copy it into her Album, and then ran with the original 
to get it translated by her maiden aunt, Mrs. Sarah Brockman, who 
had brought down her portmanteau fora fortnight. The latter under- 
stood a little of law, having been sued for giving a wrong character to a 
maid-servant, and therefore explained to her niece that it was equivalent 
to an offer of marriage. Jane, feeling the contagion of Ophelia’s “ love 
in idleness,” was disposed to think it a good match. She had often 
heard Tom play a very respectable second with a Brobdignag fiddle 
between his legs, and therefore did not allow her imagination to place 
him in future as an absolute Spagnoletti, the leader of the legal band ; 
but she had little doubt of his being Vice Chancellor ; and a good se- 
cond fiddle in an orchestra is no bad thing. Miss Brockman the elder 
was therefore deputed to break the matter to papa. Mr. Giles Brock- 
man thought it a foolish affair, and wondered his sister could encourage 
any such nonsense, rating her rather severely for her officious in- 
terference. 

Whilst affairs were in this train in the Brockman line, matters were 
going on in a somewhat similar way in the house of Templeton. Old 
Templeton had a maiden sister, one Mrs. Sarah ‘Templeton, who, on 
being applied to by ‘Tom, bustled over from Chapel Place, Ramsgate, 
in a covered fly, to canvass her brother in favour of his enamoured off- 
spring. “I wonder, sister,” exclaimed the inhabitant of Bloomsbury 
Square, ‘* that vou can encourage such goings-on! I don’t at all like 
those Brockmans. That daughter Jane of theirs is not at all to my 
fancy. Her eyes look two ways: I observed one of them yesterday 
morning in the Library peeping at ‘Tom, and the other leering upon a 


mustachioed officer in blue and silver. who pretended to be asking if 


* Matilda” was at home? “© Matilda who, brother?” inquired Mrs, 
Sarah Templeton. ** Oh I don’t know who,” rejoined the brother : 
‘it's some womanin Italy, | believe, that ran away from her husband.’ 

It may (to adopt young Templeton’s phri iseology) * not savour of the 
realty,” to allege that both Mr. Brockman and Mr. Templeton should 
have maiden sisters named Sarah. But the fact is so; every family 
has a maiden Aunt Sarah in it, commonly called My Aunt Sally. 1 have 
read much of the crabbedness of old maids; but I must own th: at, ac- 
cording to my experience, they are the best-tempered creatures living. 
The whole family, jointly and severally, send for them when there is any 
misery afloat, but are sadly apt to overlook them when matters go 
on smooth. There were, in the present case, two Aunt Sallys, who 
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volunteered to encounter a very disagreeable business, purely to oblige 
their respective nephew and niece ; and the ‘y got nothing but abuse for 
their pains. It is the same in all the families in the United Kingdom. 
If a matron lies in, a husband loses his wife, a young man owes money 
to his cossack trowser-maker, a girl is to be privately married, or 
an old man is to be publicly buried, my Aunt Sally is sure to be sent 
for to part. ike of the festivity. George Robins is a very good stock 
obligee in all theatrical mishaps of the sort in question ; but for the 
private purposes of lite, my Aunt Sally for my money. Britannia ts at 
present in a ferment, owing to the failure of several of her London 
bankers; and I teel extreme sly sorry that she has no Aunt Sally to apply 
to. She has, to be sure, a sister Hibernia; but I fear, that applying 
to her for aioe aaa be equivalent to asking a highlander for a knee- 
buckle.  Muis revenons a nos moutons. 

Time now stole on, and the ‘Templetons and the Prockmans returned 
from the sea-side to their London residences. No sooner had Miss 
Brockman taken a canter or two in the Albany Riding-house in the 
Regent’s Park, than she felt her love.for Tom ‘Templeton considerably 
on the wane. [ have already said that love is local. A young man 
may be passable at Broadstairs, who is not to be spoken with at the 
corner of Portland Place. It is the same with every thing else. Ihave 
known many a prunella gownsman cut very respect table jokes at the 
assizes at Hereford, who could hardly open his mouth before their four 
lordships mm banco. It makes all the difference, whether a man plays 
Hamlet at Dunstable, orat Drury. ‘Tom ‘Templeton too, on his re- 
turn to Gray's Inn, found that Answers inthe E xchequer, Leases and 
Releases, Declarations in assuinpsit, and gettings in of outstanding terms, 
not to mention Mazurier in Jacko, Madame Vestris in Don Giovanni, 
and Liston in Paul Pry, had a natural tendency to eradicate Jane 
Brockman from his cidevant too susceptible bosom. Each felt miserable 
at the thoughts of the misery which a declaration of indifference would 
inflict upon the other. At le ngth each plucked up courage to plunge 
the fatal dagger. ‘The two Aunt Sallys were employed to state the 
repulsion, as they had heretofore alleged the attraction. They met 
with suitable formality and cireumlocution. They cach alleged that 
our affections are not in our own power; that candour at present might 
save a world of misery hereafter, &c. &c.; and, to their mutual asto- 
nishment, found their notices received with mutual satisfaction. Gene- 
ral releases were executed and exchanged; and I need not add, that all 
the blame for first fostering the flame, and then casting ridicule and 
discredit upon the two families by being aiding and abetting in its ex- 
tinguishinent, fell upon the lean shoulders of the two Aunt Sallvs. 
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“€VANZAS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


I sroon between the meeting Years, 
The coming and the past, 

And I ask’d of the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last? 


The same in many a sleepless night, 
In many an anxious day? 

Thank Heaven! I have no prophet’s eye 
To look upon thy way! 


or Sorrow like a phi intom sits 
Upon the last Year’s close. 

Hlow much of grief, how much of ill, 
In its dark breast repose! 


Shadows of faded Hopes tlit by, 
And ghosts of Pleasures fled : 


How have they chang’d from what they were! 


Cold, colourtess, and dead. 


[ think on many a wasted hour, 
And sicken o’er the void ; 

And many darker are behind, 
On worse than nought employ'd. 


Oh Vanity! alas, my heart! 
How widely hast thou strav’d, 

And misused every golden gift 
For better purpose made! 


[ think on many a once-loved friend 
As nothing to me now ; 

And what can mark the lapse of time 
As does an alter’d brow? 


Perhaps “twas but a careless word 
‘That sever’d Friendship’s chain ; 
And angry Pride stands by each gap, 

Lest they unite again. 


Less sad, albeit more terrible, 
To think upon the dead, 

Who quiet in the lonely grave 
Lay down their weary head. 


For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust, 
Are with their hap pier lot: 

Though broken ts their bond of love, 
At least we broke it not.— 


Thus thinking of the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 
I needs must ask the future one: 


Wilt thou be like the last? 


There came a sound, but not of speech, 
That to my thought re plied, 

“Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waits a mortal bride : 


But litt thine hopes from this base earth, 
This waste of world lly « care, 
And wed thy faith to von bright sky 


?? 


For Happine ss dwells there! 
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THE LATE RUSSIAN AUTOCRAT. 


[It is rather singular that the Author of this Sketch, a gentleman well acquainted 
with Russia, and who has minutely studied her politics, brought the manuscript 
to Mr. Colburn on the L5th instant, and very particularly begged that it might 
be inserted in the present Number of the New Monthly Magazine. He said * poli- 
tical reasons” prompted this desire ; and he now tells us, that, whether the Tsar fell 
by the hands of assassins, or not, a storm has long been gathering against the ** foo 
good Alevander,” the causes of which he proposes to treat of in his second sketch. } 

Unxper the reign of Alexander, Russia has apparently reached the 
zenith of her glory, and seems to have acquired such a vast and unna- 
tural magnitude as to be incapable of remaining much longer undi- 
vided—i. e. as a single empire. According to the experience of ages, 
such an extensive realm, comprising so many tribes and nations, must 
fall by its own weight. Indeed it is probable, that the overthrow 
of the Russian empire is at no great distance. Under such impres- 
sions, we have been induced to compose a few sketches of the lite 
and reign of the Emperor Alexander, in which we trust our readers 
may find amusement and instruction. 

Alexander, when an infant, needed not the appendages of royalty, 
which often lend charms where they are deficient, to render him inte- 
resting. Nature had formed him in a beautiful mould, and his features 
were expressive of beauty, gentleness, and innocence. Tle was reared 
with the greatest tenderness by Madame Gesler, (a Scotch lady, mar- 
ried to a German,) who acted as his wet-nurse ; and his infant days 
were eagerly watched by numerous attendants, and more especially by 
his !mperial Mother the present Dowager-Empress. When a very little 
boy, he was sometimes dressed in uniform, and was the object of general 
regard. 

As soon as Alexander could walk, an Englishinan, Mr. Parland, was 
appointed his Diadka, a term which may be translated Run-after, but 
which has by some been interpreted by the expression Man- Nurse.” 
This gentleman is now living at Petersburgh, after having experi- 
eneed the Imperial bounty in many ways, and is placed not only in 
comfortable, bat in affluent circumstances. 

At the age of fifteen, Alexander was a very imposing youth, and 
had become a universal favourite among all classes of society. He was 
carly placed under the guardianship of Count Soltikof, an enlightened 
man, who was well fitted for the duties of that high and important sta- 
tion; and the future sovereign, no doubt, benefited much by his sage 
counsels and his exemplary conduct. ‘That the Emperor was highly 
pleased with his guardian, was proved by the veneration in which he 
held the Count during life, and by his condescension in following his 
corpse to the grave in the year 1816, on tuot and bare-headed, along 
with the other chief mourners. 

These facts, as well as many others which need not be mentioned, 
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* A Diadka is attached to the son of almost every rich nobleman. His duty 
Consists in accompanying the youog nobleman every where ; in making him occupy 
himself with the preparatory lessons, in keeping all his clothes and books, 
&c., and in putting him to bed at night, and rousing him in the morning, at regu- 
lar hours, Indeed the Diadka seldom quits his ward; but he has n ithing to da 
with his education. 
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§2 The late Russian Autocrat. 


show that gratitude was no stranger to the breast of the Autocrat of all 
the Russias. Under able tutors, appointed with the consent of Count 
Soltikof, the then Grand Duke was taught Russian, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, and also a little English; besides the principles 
of the Greek religion, geography, history, political economy, military 
tactics, the duties of a sovereign, and some of the sciences. He was 
reared at the Russian court, under great awe of, and subordination 
to, his talented grandmother, Catherine II.; under much filial re- 
spect for his tender and careful mother; and in absolute dread of his 
futher, the late Emperor Paul. 

In the days of youthful and impetuous passion, in the midst ofa volup- 
tuous court, surrounded by almost all the beauty and fashion of Russia, 
unawed by e xainple s of chastity and private virtue in the highest indi- 
viduals of the realm, seduced by the temptations and tac ilities of vra- 
tilication—it is not to be wondered that the young and blooming Alex- 
ander should have had numerous love intrigues at an early period of his 
life. On the contrary, it may seem surprising that the young prince, 
placed in the midst of so muc h evil example, so much de ‘pravity, and 
so great a deticicucy of moral principle, sheuld have wandered so little 
as he did from the path of virtue. 

The above circumstances being taken into view, it might naturally 
enough be s uppose d, that early marriage was recomme ‘nded to the heir- 
presumptive of the Russian crown ; and ac cordingly, he was married 
when 16 years of age, Oct. 9th, 1793, to the Princess Louisa of Baden- 
Durlach, two years younger than himself, and still the reigning Empress. 
The princess, on becoming of the Greek religion, assumed the name 
Elizaveta Alexievna. ‘The marriage was a political scheme of Catherine 
IT. and, though the young bride was handsome, beautiful, and inter- 
esting, there Was a coolness in her manner, which ill accorded with the 
warmth of Alexander's passion, and which rendered her not exactly the 
object of his choice. By her Majesty, the Autocrat had two children, 
both of whom died in infan ey. Since their death, to the 1 regret of the 
imperial couple, and of the ‘Hussian nation, God has given” no addi- 
tional offspring. 

At his marriage, Alexander was a tall, handsome, and imposing 
youth: while his noble forehead and expressive eyes bespoke intelli- 
gence, patience, and determination, he was the very picture of rosy health 
and good-nature. His appearance and: deportment were the more 
remarkable, because they were constantly contrasted with those of his 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, whose short face, pug-nose, 
knitted eye-brows, and sunk eyes, render him the very representation 
of impatience, fury, and severity. As his deeds have proved, he bas 
not belied his natural features. He has, indeed, proved himself the 
true heir to his father's likeness, passions, folly, and illiberality, with- 
out a great share of his redeeming virtues—goodness of heart, and 
paroxysms of remorse, which led the father to make compensation for 
insults and injuries. 

With great truth, and, at the same time, with much felicity of lan- 
guage, Dr. Clarke has depicted the extraordinary whims of Paul; 
whims which rendered it evident to all, that this monarch was hurry- 
ing, with rapid strides, to the end of his mortal career. His caprice 
iid his bounty gained him some friends; but the same caprice, joined 
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The late Russian Autocrat. 


to his severity and his unsteadiness, raised him up deadly foes. This 
was a natural event; for, in his reign, the highest and most favoured 
individual in the realm might be roused trom his midnight slumber, 
and be hurried off to his country estate, or even to Siberia, “without any 
other explanation, than that the measure was by order of the Emperor, 
and that the Emperor must be obeyed. Even the relations and the friends 
of the banished durst not show much anxiety, or make particular in- 
quiries, In case they should meet with the same fate. Ministers, sena- 
tors, princes, counts, and officers of all ranks, with terror beheld the 
insecurity of their persons, of their families, of their property, and of 
their country, under such horrid misrule. Even the bountiful acts of 
the Emperor's lucid intervals were held as the strongest proofs of his 
incapacity for the government of a great nation; he severely punished 
those dearest to his bosom, and then he made amends by handsome pre- 
sents, and the most conciliatory conduct. 

Agreeably toa revelation made to him ina dream, or ina vision, Paul 
had built the palace of St. Michael; an immense quadrangular pile at 
the bottom of the summer gardens, moated round, and fortified with 
bastions of granite ; and there, as in a fortified castle, and secure from 
danger, the Emperor, with his family, took up his residence. Flis Ma- 
jesty, however, seems to have had some prescntiment of his approaching 
fate; and had even ordered a secret staircase to be constructed, which 
led from his own chambers to the terrace ; but, in the hour of danger, 
he was unable to take advantage of this exit. Late on the evening of 
the Lith, or early on the morning of the 12th of March, 1801, Paul was 
assailed by a band of conspirators ; and, after unavailing threats, succeed- 
ed by entreaties, and promises, and a noble resistance, his Majesty was 
strangled by means of a sash, one end of which was held by Zubof, 
while a young Hanoverian drew the other, till their victim e xpired. As 
if they had bee ‘n attending a banquet, the assassins retired from the pa- 
lace without the least molestation, and returned to their respective 
homes. Medical aid was called, inthe hope of restoring suspended ani- 
mation, but Paul had paid the debt of nature, and a few days afterwards 
his body was embalmed by Sir James Wylie, one of the ‘Tue ky indivi- 
duals whose fortune was made by his unperi al mastor’s whims.* 

Whether Alexander was aware of the intended murder of his father, 
or whether he knew of the time fixed for its perpetration, admits of dis- 
cussion: but it is certain, that, at an early hour of the morning of the 
12th of Mareh, his friends and his couns ellors rallied round him: : that 
the death of Paul, and the accession of Alexander, were announced to 
the capital at seven o'clock ; and that, by eight, the principal nobility had 
paid their homage to the Grand Duke, under his new character, in the 
chapel of the Winter Palace. The great oflicers of state being assembled 
there, Alexander was solemnly declared Empe ror of all the Russias. 

As soon as Alexander had ascended the imperial throne, like the 
wily Catharine, his first care was to gain the fidelity of the soldiers. 
Almost at the dawn of day, mounted on a ch: irger, he, presented 
himself to the best part of the troops stationed at “Pete arsburgh, who 
were already assembled in the grand place in front of the Winter Pa- 
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* See Russian Travelling Sketches, No. 60, p. 519, of this Magazine. 
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lace. His 7 esty naturally bestowed the highest eneomiums upor 


them, and, in his turn, was delighted with duets Wolsy testimonials of 


satisfaction, te their ouwras. Such conduct might appear strange to 
those who are aware of the fact, that Panl, notwithstanding all his se- 
verity and caprice, was beloved by the army, and that the soldiers 
called that mad monarch their Oté ‘ts, or father. But the individuals who 
formed the confederacy tor the murder of Paul, had also taken mea- 
sures to gain over the guards, and other regiments stationed in the resi 
dcenee, to the cause of Alexander, by a report, of their own fabrication, 
of the disease and the death of their late ruler and commander. 

How often do such scenes occur in the capital of the Tsars ! In the 
evening, the whole machine of the government ot an nnmense realm ts 
moving under the direction of one prince : before the cock crows on 
the morrow, the empire is governed by another. ‘This also happened 
when Peter IIL. was deposed, and Catharine Il. assumed the reins of 
government. Such facts speak powerfully, and show that princes, 
as well as peasants, live in a world of contingencies. 

While august and solemn affairs oceupied the new Emperor, his im- 
perial mother was suffering the utmost anguish, and had oftener than 
once assumed the appearance of death, in long continued fi ‘intings. Not- 
withstanding Paul's open intidelity, the Empre ss had steadily maintain- 
ed her affection and her endearing de ‘portment towards her imperial 
consort. ‘That she was sincere, has been proved by the fact, that up 
t» this hour, she holds sacred the memory of her spouse—recollects 
him with the tenderest love—and detests even the name of his assassins. 
As one of the correspondents of this Magazine has remarked, No. 60, 
)- 527, even twenty-four years after the perpetration of the murder, 
Count Panin was alw: ays oblige d to leave Moscow on the arrival of the 
Dowager-Empress in that capital. 

It almost seems an anomaly in history, that the murderers of Peter 
III. became the avowed favourites or the profegées of Catharine 
IJ.: and it is searcely less remarkable, that the mercy of Alexander 
was extended to the assassins of his father. Zubof, the chief conspi- 
rator, and the most active of the murderous band, was ordered not to 
approach the imperial residence, and Count Panin, the former governor 
of that city, was transferred co Riga: the other conspirators were treat- 
ed as it no blame attached to their characters. It is difficult to pene- 
trate the secret of courts: the real motives of their attendants are 
seldom revealed to the world. It is, therefore, impossible to conceive 
why Alexander withheld that vengeance which justice seemed to demand, 
from the heads of his father's assassins. It has been attributed, by one 
of his panegyrists, to a forlorn and melancholy conviction that the mur- 
derers had been prompted to commit the bloody deed solely by a re- 
gard to the salvation of the empire. Such a conviction might have 
induced the young monarch to diminish the weight of that punishment 
which piety and justice called on him to inflict, but can scarcely account 
for his total torbearance. 

To us there seems no difficulty, in solving the cause of Paul’s mur- 
der, of Alexander's tranquil ascent to the throne, and of the Tsar’s gen- 
tle treatment of the assassins of his father. Are not such actions 
fre quently committed in eve ry despotic country ? Are they not, there- 
fore, the fruit of despotism ? We should answer in the affirmative » and 
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we think the matter may be placed in a clear hight by attending to the 


eflects of absolute governments, but especially in Russia. A 
writer on this empire says :—“ Ina despotic country, some general 


characteristics, modified by circumstances, may be looked for among 
the nobles, who are the slaves of the despot ; among the peasantry, who 
are the vassals of the lords of the creation, and who sometimes take 
law into theirown hands, and assassinate their masters ; and even in 
the sovereign,—for ‘ despotism is not absolute, but merely relative,’— 
who, in his turn, is the slave of the grandces, and, but for the military 
force, might even become the slave of the peasantry.” Again, says he, 
“T have been infermed of grandees having suffered such indignities 
from his imperial Majesty as the nobles of the autocratic government 
alone would endure ; end also of the Emperor of all the Russias, having 
been necessitated to bear insults from the nobles, of a nature which 
could only be offered to a despot: thus illustrating the action and re- 
action of despotism.”* 

In another work, the same author asks, “ Upon what a_ prickly 
and painful bed must despots repose, when even the mild, the good, and 
the generous Alexander has not only to study the humour of his cour- 
tiers, his ministers, his generals, his admirals, and even of his nobles, 
but, besides, (as [ have been assured) in order to please them, to act 
contrary to the dictates of his own heart! Who would envy the life of 
such a sovereign, with all its gorgeous Eastern splendour, and all its 
apparently gigantic powers? The shades of Peter III. and of Paul, 
must sometimes disturb the midnight slumber of all the successors to 
the throne of Russia.’”’+ 

That Colossus of genius and talent, Napoleon—who has also been 
reckoned a Colossus of tyrants, and who only wanted the power to 
become a universal despot-—was well aware of the reciprocal shackles 
of despotism; shackles whieh equally bind in their iron grasp the 
prince and the peasant. ‘The ex-emperor happily remarked, that “ despo- 
tism is not absolute, but relative;” and that a man cannot, with impunity, 
absorb all power within himself. In proof of this doctrine, he says, if 
a Sultan strike off the heads of his subjects, according to the whim of 
the moment, he incurs the risk of losing his own head by the same sort 
of caprice : and he confesses, that when he was in Egypt, a conqueror, 
an absolute ruler and master, dictating laws to the people by mere or- 
ders of the day, he could not have presumed to have searched the 
houses ; and that it would have been ont of his power to have pre- 
vented the inhabitants from speaking freely in their coffee-houses, where 
liberty and independence prevailed even in a greater degree than at 
Paris.t 

Having made these quotations, we shall now endeavour to make a 
practical use of them. 

Disgusted, oppressed, and rendered miserable by the shocking mis- 
rule, the excessive caprice, and the extreme severity of Paul, the 
nobles entered into a conspiracy, and determined to rid themselves 
and their country of a tyrant: and they calmly effected their purpose. 
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* Vide Lyall’s Character of the Russians, pp. 23, 60. 
+ Lyall’s Travels in Russia, vol. i. p. 96. 
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+ Memorial de Sainte Helene, vol. iv. part vii. p. 129. 
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They next offered the crown to the Grand Duke, Alexander, and ty 
true heir to it; and they probably threw out an instnuation, that if he 
did not accept of their oflcr, another branch of the imperial family 
would be raised to the throne, or even a new dynasty commenced. 
Under such circumstances, no choice may be said to have been left for 
Alexander: he accepted the crown from the murdercrs of his father, 
who, at that period, were among the most influential men at Peters- 
burgh, and in Russia; and who might as easily have hurled him trom 
his elevation as raise him to it. Therefore, tie Emperor, by neces- 
sity and policy, could not aet otherwise than with moderation to- 
ward the assassins of Paul, not only on becoming Autocrat, but even 
after he had consolidated his power. A despot is fearful of offending 
his powerful nobles, unless they have made themselves cbnoxious to 
some individuals of still greater power, who would rejoice at their ruin. 
Thus, Paul's murder was the result of despotism, and Alexander's 
clemency emanated from the same cause. 

In the twenty-fourth year of his age, the Grand Duke ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, having previously been the favourite of his fa- 
ther’s subjects. His mild deportment, his suavity of manners, his amiable 
disposition, and his goodness of heart, had geined him the love and the 
respect of all classes of the population of the empire. His first measures, 
proclamations, and imperial orders, tended to confirm the good opinion 
and the confidence of the people. He sincerely promised to tread in the 
steps of Catharine I1.; and his first acts of kindness were experienced by 
the Petersburghers, whose lives had become quite miserable under the 
whimsical reign of Paul. Alexander gave orders that every one should 
be allowed to dress according to his own taste. He exonerated the 
inhabitants from the trouble and de: vrading duty of alighting from their 

carriages on the approach of the imperial f amily, and doing homage 

as they passed, even in the coldest and imost disavreeable weather. 
He dismissed the court advocate, who had beeome an object of uni- 
versal detestation: and, besides, he made numerous changes and new 
regulations, all tending to the comfort, pleasure, and advantage of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. ‘Phe goodness of his heart, the activity 
of his mind, the excellence of his principles, and his anxious wish for 
the improvement of his subjects and of his country, also enabled him 
at once to p reeive the necessity of great changes ‘and improvements 
throughout the empire. 

Consistently with his character, Paul lad laboured hard to destroy 
all Catharine's laws, measures, and plans; even every edifice that com- 
memorated her reign was Gemolished, or transformed: and so determi- 
ned was this monarch to show his enmity and his revenge toward his 
imperial mother, that, had i been possible, the very soil on which 
she once had trod would have been consigned to oblivion. Alexan- 
der, on the contrary, assisted by the first counsellors of the e mpire, saw 
the wisdom of overturning all his father’s plans, and of regaining the 
path of his illustrious gi randmother, the great Catharine. 

The mere enum ration of the most important of his early acts after 
being firmly seated on the throne of the Ruricks and the Rom: inofs, will 
demonstrate how anxious Alexander was for the welfare of his nation. 
Phe abolition of the Sceret Inquisition, which had become the scourge 
of the country; the restoration of the senate to its former dignity and 
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authority; the regulation and better organization of the ollices and 
duties of the ministry; improvements in the administration of justice 


throughout the tribunals; regulations for the better advancement of 


public instruction; the institution of new schools, academies, and 
universities, and the better regulation of old ones ; changes in the sys- 
tem of police, and the system of the post-ollice ; the encouragement 
of agriculture, architecture, fisheries, mines, aud commerce; the resto- 
ration of the old division of the empire; the desire of having the real 
genealogy of families properly recorded in the books of heraldry; im- 
provements in the army and in the navy; the organization of militia; 
the release from the bonds of slavery of the peasants of bsthonia and 
Liyonia; the encouragement of arts and sciences; the plans for in- 
creasing the finances; the diminution of the expenses of the court; 
the steady adherence to the religion of his predecessors ; the formation 
of some new canals, and the improvement of many old ones; the fitting 
out, at his own expense, of the first Russian expedition that circum- 
navigated the globe, under the distinguished Kruzeastern; may be 
reckoned among the early acts of Alexander’s reign. 

The coronation of the ‘Tsar, in the ancient capital, was signalized by 
the release of the state prisoners; the recall of several exiles from 
Siberia; the pardon of criminals; promotions in the army, the navy, 
the civilservice, and among the clerical orders ; new and advantageous 
regulations for the city of Moscow; and the better definition and con- 
lirmation of the titles of some of the noble families of that capital. 

Among the public acts of Alexander’s reign may be mentioned, the 
treaty of amity and concert between Russia and Great Britain; the 
treaty of amity and commerce with Sweden; the open rupture and 
war with France; the alliance with Prussia against France, which ter- 
minated in the inglorious treaty of Tilsit; war with Turkey; the rup- 
ture between Russia and Great Britain; war with Sweden; the junc- 
tion of Great Britain and Russia against Napoleon; the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon, and the capture of Moscow in 1812; the warm 
engagements between the French and the Russian armies; the ex- 
pulsion of the enemies of Russia from her territories ; the march of the 
autocratic troops to France; the final resignation of Bonaparte; the 
acquirement of enormous political influcuce by Russia; the rebuilding 
of Moscow; the extension of arts and sciences; the increase of moral 
and religious knowledge, and general improvement; the wide institu- 
tion of bible societies, &e. &e. ‘Vhat His Majesty Alexander was the 
originator, and is the grand pillar, of the Holy Aliiance, is known to all 
Europe. Had that confederacy of sovereigns performed the promised 
duty of * becoming the guardians of the welfare of Europe,” it would 
have received general approbation. But it has become the very Demon 
of illiberality and oppression; it has defeated itself, and will sink into 
merited oblivion. 

Having said thus much of the early life, and of some of the public 
acts of Alexander's reign, we shall now notice his love affairs. 

The watortunate attachment of the ‘l'sar to Madame N 
after his marriage, gave rise to the most serious differences between 
this monarch and his interesting consort. Madame N bore 
the Autocrat several children: one of them, a female, lately died, 
when about to be married. Being the Emperor’s very picture, she 
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naturally attracted the notice of the people as she traversed the strects 
or the promenades of Petersburgh. Her death overwhelmed the Em- 
peror in distress. 

Madame N——— was spouse of Le Grand Veneur, who either winked 
at his lady's infidelity, or was obliged to wink at it: for, in the north, 
notwithstanding all the advance towards refinement, despotism, in some 
instances, maintains its ground, and acts as it wills, contrary to law, 
justice, humanity, and religion. 

The lady just alluded to had a handsome establishment allowed her 
by his imperial Majesty, and, besides an excellent town-house near the 
residence, she had also a country-house in one of the islands formed 
by the branches of the Neva, and not far distant from the Emperor's 
summer palace. There she, and her illegitimate offspring, generally 
spent the fine season of the year. 

The Empress had often, in vam, remonstrated with the Emperor re- 
specting his connexion with Madame N————; and she had fre- 
quently threatened to abandon her throne, and to retire to her relations 
in Germany. But the Dowager-E:mpress, who really loved and _ pitied 
her imperial daughter-in-law, partly by caresses and intreaties, partly 
by prudential measures and persuasion, and partly by her disapproval 
of Alexander's conduct, and her severe remonstrances to her imperial 
son, succeeded in delaying her designs. Yet, however sincere might 
be his vows of amendment at the moment, the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, like other mortals, found that the chains of love are not 
easily ruptured ; and, after a short absence >and repentance, he returned 
to sin again. Such was the Emperor's conduct, for many years, toward 
Madame N— : and, as mentioned, the fruit of the intercourse 
was a young family. 

The Emperor also showed a decided predilection to some other fe- 
males, and among the rest, to the wives of two merchants, whom the 
author of this sketch has seen to receive marked attention at the grand 
annual masquerade, beld on the Ist of January, to which all grades of 
the Petersburghers are freely admitted, provided they be in proper 
dresses. 





From the open manitestation of ns passion for a tew females, and 
from his amorous constitution, it was inferred, that Alexander had 
many secret intrigues besides with the beauties of the court, of the 
theatres, and of the metropolis ; and there is strong reason to presume 
that the inference was just. 

In cogsequence of such conduct, it was very reasonable for the Em- 
press t® be highly discontented. In the years 1814-15, she was in 
Germany, and it was reported that she had refused to return to Russia, 
unless the Emperor would bind himself under a solemn oath, that he 
would banish Madame N from the Russian empire: and even 





atter a deed to that effect was obtained, it required the persuasions and 
the cunning of the Dowager-Empress to get her imperial Majesty in 
motion for the northern metropolis. 
Madame N———— was accordingly necessitated to leave Russia with 
her children. She went to France, and at present she resides in Paris. 
Since that event, it is stated that the Emperor Alexander had 
shown his regret at the trolics of his youth, by repentance, and the 
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kindest conduct to his imperial consort, with whom he passed much time 
in his evenings.* 

Before concluding, we cannot avoid alluding to an event which 
well illustrates the “freaks” of public as well as private caprice and 
fancy. 

Having joined Great Britain in the maintenance of a necessary and 
| successful war against France, and having assisted to hurl the greatest 

j hero, and the greatest tyrant of history from his throne, the monarch 

: of the North, and the King of Prussia, landed upon the shores of Eng- 
— land, amidst the splendour of Majesty, the shouts of triumph, and the 
varied magnificence of royal and civic feasts. In the language of the 
day, Alexander was the decided favourite of the British public. The 
sovereign was handsome; his physiognomy most prepossessing — 
his temper amiable—his demeanour was dignified without pride, 
and condescending without meanness; indeed, his accomplishments 
were the theme of thousands of tongues ; and his virtues were sounded 
throughout these islands: he was almost perfection, nay, for a short 
time, he was nearly a Dem-God. Then all the monarch’s affairs of 
honour were forgotten,—his mistress and her offspring were never re- 
membered—his neglected and melancholy, but virtuous consort, cast into 
the shade: in a word, all the failings of the Autocrat were concealed, 
and his virtues were set forth in their fullest splendour.t 

The reception Alexander met with in London from all ranks of the 
people, and from all denominations of Christians, was most cordial 
and flattering, and must have delighted him. Yet, at this moment, 
though a better man than in his younger years, he is no longer the 
favourite of the inhabitants of Great Britain, nor of the greatest part of 
our Continental neighbours. ‘The Holy Alliance has made him innumer- 
able enemies, and his public and private character have been more 
keenly examined, Of these we shal! speak again in another sketch. 








THE LUTE. 
Tne Lute, whose music sweet and tender 
Thou lov’st to wake with skilful powers, 
Is rich in gay and gilded splendour, 
And twined with fresh and fragrant flowers. 
Strangers to touch it oft endeavour ; 
Its wreaths, its brightness then remaiu : 
But other hand than thine has never 
Drawn forth its full and perfect strain. 
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Oh! since thy lute such faith discloses, 

Repose an equal trust tn me ; 

When deck’d in siniles, and crown’d with roses, 

Think not my love can stray from thee ; 

‘The world’s vain spells can ne’er deceive me, 

My outward looks on all may shine, 

But never can my heart, believe me, 

Thnill to another touch than thine! M.A. 
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* Travels in Russia, vol. ii. page 424. 
t Itis said that a high personage thought Alexauder paid too much attention to 
dress; and hence bestowed upon him the appellation of the Sey rHian Danny, 
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MEMOLRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH.,.* 


Tits lady is the most amiable of bluc-stockings, and the most pro- 
found of princesses. She gossips, with equal liveliness, about love, 
tree-masonry, politic s, the nursing of children, the se ulpture of Phidias, 
the toilette, religion, Polish girls, Doctor Johnson, education, the perfidy 
of the male s x, X, philosophy, Alderney cows, ethics, Italian countesses, 
ancient Greece, Frederick the Gre aft, his pre sent M: aiesty, &c. Ke. ; - and 
all these, anda hundred other subjects, are dise ussed with so mech 
good temper, and are moreover garnished with such piquant anecdotes, 
as to make her book the pleasantest of all light reading ; though, at the 
sane time, it Is by no means deficient in matters of more touc ‘hing 1 Ils 
terest. The auto-biography of a lady is, of all works, the best calculated 
to be welcomed by the generality of readers. Men eal, of course, feel 
interested in any genuine reco rd from head quarters, of that inexplica- 
ble thing, the female heart; and women always burn with anxiety to 
know by what steps any sate brated individual of their sex has arrived 
at distinction ; to ascertain, for instance, clearly and from authority, how 
she was dressed on her coming out ; what passed between her and her 
sister about the gentleman who said the first gallant thing to her ; and 
whether she eloped, or was married by consent of parents. 

Among the Margravine’s undisputed merits, may be reckoned the 
pre- eminent one of bei ner | if the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds may 
be credited) a most beautiful woman. Her beauty, too, was tempered 
with such mild sweetness of expression, (the finishing grace of female 
loveliness) as must have made her charms irresistible. Of the power 
of these, indeed, and of the equal attraction of her mental character, she 
seems fully aware ; and it is amusing to see how, in the frankness of her 
temper, she goes on throughout the book, sounding her own praises. 
We are fain to believe she deserved them all, especially when we look 
at her likeness, engraved from the above-named picture ; the composi- 
tion of which has often been considered as one of the happiest of Sir 
Joshua's works. The portrait is prefixed to the first volume of the 
present publication. One might look at it for ever. Her counte- 
nance seems alive with kindness and intelligence ; she is caressing one 
of her children; and the figure, with a bewitching toss of the head, 
thrown into an attitude which sets off, with the most alluring grace, ee 
union of slenderness, and of full and swelling charms, which were the 
exquisite characteristics of her person. Her mind will be best estimat- 
ed by her book, in the perusal of which the reader cannot fail to be de- 
lighted with the evidences of affectionate sensibility, and of general ac- 
complishment and gaiety of heart which mect him at every page, and 
fer the sake of which he will forgive (and forget, as a matter of course) 
the boarding-school truisms which the fair authoress, here and there, in 
her veal to be didactic, so complacently deals out as_ philosophical 
discoveries. 

The Margravine of Anspach, whose life has been the subject of so 
much discussion in the high circles, and, we may add, of so much ca- 
lumny, was born in the year 1750. She ts the youngest daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Berkeley, by his countess, E lizabeth, daughter of Henry 


* Memoirs of the Margravine of Auspach, written by herself. 2 vols. 6vo. 
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Drax, of Charborough, in the county of Dorset. Of her birth she gives 
the following interesting account :-— 


« Lady Berkeley was taken in labour in the month of December, although 
she did not calculate that she should produce a second boy ull the February 
following. Her alarm and disappointment may be conceived when the child 
appeared, a most miserable object, scarcely breathing, and scarcely alive, at 
the end of seven moaths. Being wrapped up ina piece of flannel, and, with- 
out much attention, laid downin the great elbow-chair which was placed at 
her ladysiip’s bed-side, with neither clothes nor wet-nurse prepared, | was 
left in despair fora while to my fate. At that time, certain etiquettes and 
at. tions were observed, which are now neglected and omitted ; and the first 

eon who came to Lady Berkeley, a few hours after she was delivered, was 
hes aunt, the Countess of Albemarle Coming up to the bed-side, and, after 
the usual remarks on such an oecasion, perceiving the chair by the bed-side, 
mid imagining that which occupied it to be only a piece of flanzel, her lady- 
ship was on the very point of seating herself upoa it, when she was prevented, 
by the screams of the attendant, from putting an end to the existence of the 
forlorn babe. As Lady Albemarle supposed the infant to be in the bed with 
the Countess, she was surprised at the narrow escape ; and her curiosity being 
more roused from this circumstance, she directed her attention to the object 
of u, and requested that it should be brought to the window, tn order that she 
might judge of the probability of its existence. Lady Berkeley exclaimed, 
peevishiy, “ [tis a miserable thing, and cannot live’ ‘The infant's face 
being uncovered, the helpless little being opened its eyes, as if to hail the 
light of day; and as they appeared very bright, Lady Albemarle conceived that 
a child who possessed that power had a good chance to live. She, therefore, 
immediately sent into the neighbouring streets to find out a wet-nurse; nor 
did she retire till she had seen the child enjoy its borrowed nourishment from 
a healthy woman who was procured. Had it not been that an accident had 
so nearly happened, this circumstance would have been omitted ; and, from 
despair of the mother, I most probably should not have survived. ‘This scene 
aan place at the house of the Earl of Berkeley ia Spring Gardens.” 


She continued, during her infancy, so very diminutive, weak, and de- 
lieate, that nothing but the unremitting care which was bestowed upon 
her by a German nurse (for her mother was not fond of children!) could 
have reared her. Her sister, who was only two years older, used to 
carry her about in ber arms; and to give ler strength, cold baths were 
ordered, which produced aa ague, from which she with difficulty reco- 
vered. We hope the publication of this fact will contribute to the 
abolition of that absurd and dangerous practice of dipping infants in 
cold water, the sudden efiect of which is as painful to the system as 
electrifying the child would be. Such violent contrasts are unnatural, 
and must be hurtful; and we wish the Margravine, who has bestowed 
much of her good sense upon the nurture of children, had spoken more 
at large upon this subject. We have heard the case described, of a 
poor infant who was_ preposterously dipped every morning into icy 
cold water. The dread of the littl creature, as she was carried to- 
wards the scene of her suffering, was alost tragically evinced by her 
trembling and clinging to her nurse, for she was not old enough to 
speak ; but, when she was held over the bath, preparatory to the re- 
morseless plunge, her limbs became almost convulsed, and her soft and 
baby face, which one might imagine incapable of any expression, was 
momentarily visited with a premature character in the deformity of its 
terror, and in the heseeching looks cast towards her father, who, yield- 
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ing to injudicious advice, used to sanction the operation. This elild 
died of Hydrocephalus. 

The Margravine appears to have suffered, in the early part of her 
life, from the unfeeling treatment of two individuals, who, of all others, 
ought to have cherished and loved her: we mean her mother and her 
first husband. Not that they acted in concert; but that each, in his and 
her several sphere, seemed industriousin filling her young mind with un- 
happiness. ‘This is a specimen of the behaviour of her mother :— 

1 was compelled that night to sleep in the same bed with Lady Berkeley, 
and from that time ever after in the same room, tll I was married. Phat 
night, instead of speaking to me, my mother spoke to herself, and repeated tn 


different phrases the same thing, that she had lost her only child—her fa- 
vourite.” 


And here is a little anecdote of her sister, Lady Georgiana, told im her 
diverting and sly way :— 


“Some time after this, one night when my mother was asleep, Lady 
Georgiana came to my bed-side, having stolen silentty from her own, and 
whispered, ‘ My Bessy, I am in love.’ 

‘] was silent for some time, struck with the sudden manner and pecylias 
way of this disclosure, while Lady Georgiana continued tn her whisper to 
tell me that she loved Lord Forbes. If my astonishment could be increased, 
it was atthat name; for ne was very ugly.” 


On the subject of the first declaration of love to herself, she is 
equally lively and dramatic :— 


© Lady Berkeley satin a box at the ball, and permitted Lady Georgiana and 
me to take a walk with some other young ladies. Each of us had a cavalier, 
who were to take care of and bring us back soon ; but Lord Forbes insisted on 
walking between us. While proceeding along we were joined by a tall man 
ina black domino, who took the advantage of a crowd which impeded us, 
and who dropped on his knees before me, and said, * Lady Elizabeth, I die if 
you do not hear me!’ 
~ “ He then said, that to see me, and to love and to be‘miserable, were one 
and the same thing. My surprise and terror cannot be described; but Lord 
Forbes held me, and he and my sister laughed. 1 now began to imagine that 
this was masquerade wit; but my astonishment increased, when the man 
continued his _vccaig and pulled off his mask; when I beheld the handsome 
Mr. ———, universally allowed to be so by every one, and perhaps one of the 
handsomest men to be seen in any country. 

‘** Not one word escaped my lips till Lord Forbes said, ‘1 have been his con- 
ident a long time ;’ and he shook my arm, but in vain, for the language of 
love was only terror to me; and on finding I could not speak, he said, * Ten 
thousand pardons I ask ; permit me to speak to Lady Berkeley.’ To which 
Lord Forbes answered, ‘ Qh, yes ; it isa dumb chicken, but £ will roast her 
for this ;” and Mr. ——— walked away. I hurried back to my mother, and 
calmed my terrors by saying to myself, Poor man, he is certainly mad !” 


The conduct of Lord Craven, the Margravine’s first husband, if the 
truth has been told of him, was unfeeling, unjust, gross, and wilful in 
the extreme; and there are one or two scenes in the present memoirs, 
between Lady Craven and his lordship, which are among the most 
affecting things we ever read. The following, which in some respects 
reminds us of a passage in Fielding’s “ Amelia,” is one of them :-— 

«That winter, | was much surprised to find that often, when Lord Craven 
told me he was going to hunt in Hampshire or Wiltshire, he had been in 


either places; but tn London, and not residing in our own house. J. of 
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course, began to grow very uneasy; and soon discovered that he nad formed 
another attachment toa person whom he had found at the Crown Inn, by 
chance, at Reading; left there for debt by a gay colonel, whose mistress she 
was; till, tired by her extravagance, he had left her and her charms in pledge 
to pay her reckoning. 

* Consideration for an excellent family prevents her being named here ; 
but originally she had run away with a worthy man, and married him. She 
soon left him for a gay captain, who, disgusted with her profuseness, deserted 
her, and she came upon the town. Her many admirers soon forsook her, 
when Lord Craven unfortunately became acquainted with her. He took 
excursions with her, and she drank at table with him, and then gained an 
ascendancy over him—a melancholy proof that they who never read nor re- 
flect are always at the mercy of those who will flatter the whim of the 
moment. 

“ This connexion necessarily prevented me from seeing much of my hus- 
band, and he appeared not so happy or amused at the sight of his children as 
usual: all doubts were, however, removed, had there been any; when one 
day Lord Macartney came to me and entreated tie to prevent Lord Craven 
from travelling in one of my coaches, with a woman who called herself Lady 
Craven, and conducted herself at inns in such a manner as to refleet upon 
and tarnish my character; ‘ And,’ added Lord Macartney, ‘if Lord Berkeley 
knows this, he will certatnly call Lord Craven out.’ Lord Macartney had 
passed through Dunchurch, where Lord Craven and the lady had slept. 

“When Lord Craven arrived in London, i Charles-street, after he had 
seen me and the children, I sent them out of the room, and toid him that | 
had a favour to ask of him, which was, that he would not permit his mistress 
to call herself Lady Craven. He looked much confused, rose from where he 
was sitting, and walked about the room some time. He then asked how long 
it was that I had known that he hada mistress? ‘To this I replied, © Above 
atwelvemonth.’ He then took some more walks across the room; when, 
suddenly stopping, and clasping his hands together, he threw his eyes up to 
heaven and exclaimed, ‘ By G—, you are the best-tempered creature in the 
world; for | have never suspected that you knew this!’ [then told him 
that he must remember the spotless young creature he had married, and who 
had borne him seven children ; and i there was one thing I must insist on, 
which was, that if he continued to live with that woman, [ would order a 
bed in the next room to his; for her conduct was such that my health might 
suffer. He said that she was a very good sort of woman, and asked, rather 
veremptorily, who had informed me otherwise? I then told him fairly, that 

had obtained an interview with the lady’s husband, who had acquainted me 
exactly with the character of the person with whom he had formed a connex- 
ion, and that the looseness of her conduct was such, that it was only to be 
equalled by her extravagance ; and that he had concluded all his account of 
her by pitying my unfortunate situation. 

** Lord Craven began to feel indignant, and his appearance indicated resent- 
ment; but I continued to entreat him to consider his children, and seriously 
to reflect on the fatal consequences of his conduct. 

In all probability, when he left me, he returned to the lady, and informed 
her of all that had passed, as she soon after took him over to the Continent, 
intending, most likely, to keep him out of the way of his wife, by quitting 
England. His stay there, however, was but of short duration, as he could 
speak no other language but English; and his patience being exhausted, he 
returned at the end of a six weeks’ excursion. 

“I could never persuade his Lordship, that, although he had made a will 
entailing his property on his three sons, he might spend it all before he died. 
At the time that my second son, Berkeley Craven, was born, Lord Craven 
made his will; at which time Lord Berkeley declared that he should never 
marry: and, as his brother w s surrounded by dangers in his profession as a 
naval officer, he was determined that Lady Granard’s children should never 
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inherit one farthing of the Berkeley property. My second son was his lord- 
ship’s heir; and it was on that declaration that Lord Craven made his will, 
making my jointure 3000/. a-year, and giving me Benham and the house in 
Charles-street for my life, which subsequently he took away from me: and 
Lord Berkeley, notwithstanding his resolution, married. 

“When Keppe | Craven was about three years old , just before the Christmas 
holidays, which Lord Craven always spent with his wife, children, and friends, 
atone of his beautiful seats, his lords hip one day seut for me into his dressing- 
room, and, with much e uaa nt, said, ‘lam going to London; I shai! 
not pass the Christmas here; and when 1 go, [| : shall never see your face 
again.” T named to him the people [ expected to come, and repre ‘sented to 
him how extraordinary it would appear to some of them if he were absent; 
but he said that he was determined never y sec me more. ‘Tothis Lanswered, 
‘That ts, to part with me?’ He replied, ‘Ves.’ LT then proceeded as far as 
the door, and, turning round, said, with the greatest calmness I could collec: 
‘The parting of a husband and wife, who bave lived together for thirteen 
years, and have had seven children, and the fortunes of those elildren at the 
mercy of a father misled, ts a thing of too great consequence to those children 
for me not to take the best advice wpon such an event ;’ and I retired to my 
own sitting-room.”’ 

It was this unhappy circumstance which gave sai »to the m aligpant 
gossip, of which, in her after-life, she became the victim. dn the dedi- 
cation of her letters from Constantinople, publish: ‘ in L789, she speaks 
of a Birmingham coin of herself, whieh had been mede to pass in most 
of the inns in France, Switzerland, and England, tor the wife of her 
husband. Her arms and coronet were used to support the deception ; 
and thus, in the person of another, she was liable to be unworthily es- 
timated. 

Soon after the separation from Lord Craven, our authoress made the 
tour of the Continent; and has qualified herself to lay before the public 
a delightful stock of anecdotes, private memoirs, scandal, &c. &e. con- 
nected with the foreign courts. At Vienna, she was, of course, intro- 
duced to the Emperor, who immediately tell in love with her. She 
hints at this circumstance with great naivelé :—- 

“ When Prince Naunitz delivered the Emperor’s message to me, and added 
to it, £ The Emperor says, he never saw any woman with the modest and dig- 
nified deportment © f Lady Craven,’ 7 immediately replied that it was not in m y 
power to stay 3 an LL set off in ten dk ays Lo perform the extraordinary journey 
to St. Petersburgh, where the Empress of muesli 1, and, by her orders, all who 
commanded under her authority, treated me with the most unex aimpled 
attention. 

“ The Emperor had no wife, and the opinion which he had formed of me, 
and which was repeated over all Germany, terrified me; and, fearful lest in- 
jurious reports should be spread of me, which w as what I could not bear,—at 
the risk of being thought ungrateful to the Emperor, I fled like a frightened 
bird from a net.” 

The following account of the precautions taken by the Polish mothers 
to ensure the chaste behaviour of their daughters, is capital ; — 


The Polish ladies are very vigilant over the conduct of their daughters, 
and intrigues are not so easily carried on here as in England ; and in some dis- 
tricts, (which is pertectly ridiculous!) they are forced to wear little be Ils, both 
before ‘and behind, im order to proclaim where they are and what they are 
domg.”’ 

An edifying contrast to which is furnished by her description of 
the 7 irk ish lads S's 
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«The women, who were very numerous, were like walking muminies. A 
large loose robe of dark green cloth covered them from the neck to the 
ground ; over that was a large piece of muslin, which wrapped the shoulders 
and arms, and another whiet ‘+h went over the head and eves. All these cover- 
ings confound the shape and air so much, that any rank may be concealed 
ander them. I mever saw a counuy where the women may enjoy so much 
freedom and liberty as here, free from all reproach. A ‘Turkish husband who 
sees a pair of slippers at the door of his harem, must not enter: his respect 
for the sex prevents him from intruding when a stranger ts there on a visit: 
how easy, then, it ts for men to puss and v ‘sit as women! , 


In the course of her travels, Lady Craven becomes acquainted with 
the Margrave and Margravine of Anspach, at whose court she resided, 
by the adviee of her mother, for some time. Her history of the pro- 
ceedings and intrigues (political and otherwise) of this place is divert- 
ing in the extreme. Mademoiselle Clairon, the celebrated French 
actress, Was the Margrave’s mistress; her ascendancy was woetully 
shaken by the advent of Lady Craven; and her airs, graces, and ex- 
postulatory epistles, are detailed with considerable humour.  Clairon 
was thorough French in every thing. She could reject one lover, or 
indulge another, with the same imperturbable ceremony. Every thing 
was to be done by her strictly snonlina to * les régles.” A mysterious 
ghost story Is also told about this lady, which cannot fail to be highly 
gratifying to the lovers of the marvellous. 

On the death of Lord Craven, and of the first Margravine of Ans- 
pach, Lady Craven and the Margrave were married. ‘The celebra- 
tion of the wedding took place at Lisbon, inthe presence of one hundred 
persons, and attended by all the English naval officers who were 
stationed on the spot. ‘This marriage was a happy one. The hus- 
band and wite were deveted to eacli other: he appreciated her many 
excellencies, and she, with unwearied assiduity, exerted all her accom- 
plishments to delight and soothe every hour of his existence. She 
read and sang to him, travelled with him, humoured his eccentricities, 
composed plays and acted in them; and was his enchantress alike in 
all! 

The second volume of the Margravine’s memoirs opens with a 
highly curious picture of Berlin, at the time of Frederick the Great; 
of whom the authoress gives a spirited sketch, including many original 
anecdotes. ‘There is also an explanation of his conduct to Baron 
Trenck, and a very lively account of the philosophers and illuminati, 
who, in those days, made the city of Berlin their place of refuge. 
Among this body of persons, we are made, by the descriptions of the 
Margravine, intimately acquainted with Rosenfeld, Bardt, Ebe rhard, 
Rdclmenn. and others ; the protected freedom of whose proceedings 
at this time, was without parallel in any age or country. This part 
of the memoirs is, therefore, rich beyond measure, in curious anecdotal 
matter. Of Voltaire, also, and of his singular habits, several stories are 
told, the greater part of them quite new. 

It is impossible, in the review of a work which consists of two 
octavo volumes of curious reminiscences, to give the reader a complete 
abstract of its contents. All we can do, in our limits, is to furnish a 
specimen or two; and, under this impression, we must be brief in no- 
ticing the second volume. The following is a pleasant anecdote of 
Dr. Johnson :-— 














"ity Men ire of lhe Marvracin Of Mnspach. 


‘One day, in a dcte-i-dete, | asked him why he chose to do me the smgul. 
favour of sith i so often and taking his tea with me. ‘ I, who am an igno- 
rant woman, tf said, ‘ and who, if [ have any share of vatural wit or sense, 
ain so much afraid of you that iny langua ae ‘and thoughts are locked up or 
fade away when n lam about to speak to you. He laughed very much at hist, 
and then said, * An ignorant woman! the little I have pe rceived in your con- 
versation pleases me ;’—and te n, with a serious and almost religious empha- 
sis, he added, * I do like you!’—* And for what?’ I said. He put his large 
hy od upon my arm, and with an expression I shall never forget, he pressed it, 
and said, ‘ Because you are a nex mother.’ Heaven ts my witness, I was 
more de ig hted at his saying this, than if he had praised me for my wit or man- 
ners, or any gift he might have perceived in me.” 


Of Bonaparte and his first wile Josephine, our authoress tells 


some interesting stories; one of which, connected with the murder of 


the Duke d’Enghien, we cannot retrain from extracting :— 


‘The stigma which has been attached to the conduct of Napoleon, with 
regard to the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, is entire ly without foundation. 
The unfortunate duke was certainly condemned to die by the Iemperor, but 
he wished to save his life, and have the credit of the pardon, He wrote the 
mandate to that etlect, but the letter was intercepted by Palleyrand, and the un- 
happy duke fell a sacrilice. When the Emperor heard the intelligence, he 
was overwhelmed with grief; and so great was his despair, that he attempted 
to destroy himself. Josephine was obliged to have every Instrument which 
could be used for such a purpose concealed from him, and his sword and 
pistols were removed trom his sight. Ter care and atteutions to him were 
unremtiting; she never lefi him, and consoled him by every means in her 
power. She had him brought to St. Cloud, where he remained for fifteen 
days a prey to his feelings and distress. Her influence over him was unbound- 
ed, and her aflection soothed him into calauess. On his return to Paris, he 
went to the Opera and theatres; aud no sooner had he presented himself, 
than he was hated with enthusiasin. He had dreaded to appear again in 
public, as he imagined he should be considered as the murderer of the “duke ; 
but he had a soul above such a erime, and the prince was s acrificed by the 
intrigues of his ministers.” 

Of the life of the Margrave and Margravine, at Brandenburgh 
[louse, the authoress gives an amusing description, and is not sparing 
in her sketches of their contemporaries in the high circles. 

The illness and death of the Margrave are thus related : 


‘ He had a favourite grey horse, which was to run for the Derby, and 
whic ‘h, from his own and the public opinion, there was every reason to believe 
was likely to gain the stakes of that year. One morning he called me to him, 
and with much earnestness said, he had one favour to beg of me, if he should 
not be alive in the spring when ‘hone races were to take place. ‘If I should 
be taken from you,’ said he, ‘let me entreat of you on no account to be per- 
suaded by any one to withdraw the grey horse from the course, as I am cer- 
tain, if fairly used, he will win the Derby.’ I begeed of him not to talk 
such a manner, as | hoped he would live to see his horse come St chtaitons 
that year, and live to see many others. I perceived, from the earnestness ot 
his manner, that he had something more upon his mind ; when he informed 
me that he was aware he had a complaint which would hafile the skill of the 
faculty, and that he was resigned to his fate, whenever he should be called 
“uw ay. 

‘* His observations were but too true; his constitution gradually gave way, 


and he resigned his lite at Benham,—after lingering for two years with a pul- 


monary complaint, —when he had nearly completed his seventieth year. He 
had, previously, declared his tutention of leaving me in the possession of all 
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his property: a proof that he thought me deserving of his tenderness was, 
that he fulfilled his wishes.” 


This is followed by a panegyric on the exalted character of his Serene 
Highness, which itis to be hoped he merited ; but which at all events it 
is delightful to read as the Involuntary praise of an affectionate wife. 

Some of the anecdotes in the present volumes are rather too gay, and 
in too Continental a taste, for quotation im our pages, and we apprehend 
their existence may be traced to the Margravine’s strong perception of 
the ludicrous, which, in one or two instances, has certainly thrown her 
a little off her guard as to decorum; but this is all: she never loses 
sight of morality. 

We trust her book will vindieate her as she wishes. She appears to 
have been more “ sinved against than sinning,” especially in the recep- 
tion she cncountered at Court, and from some members of ber own 
family, on her return to her native couniry, after her marriage with the 
Margrave . She has, of course, expatiated fully in her memoirs upon 
this interesting and painful part of her life; and as she always had, 
even from her enemies, a re awe for veracity, there can be no fear 
but that the present volumes will place many hitherto doubtful matters 
in ther proper light. 


THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Pretry one, when I am dead, 

And all the love thou sce'’stis fled, 

In what lone sea cave 

Where the weary billows flee 

When the moon is on the wave,— 

On what slope or sunny shore, 

Grassy dell or wild-w ood hoar, 

Wilt thou count the minutes o’er, 
Watching for me? 


J—when J am dead aud gone, 

To thy side will flee 

If the soul may rise upon 

Its desires, ne ee alone 

W here the pale flesh once was known, 
Ever will I haunt by thee. 


Every hovr of every morn, 

Every eve when love is born, 

Will I stand by thee ; 

Though my great love thou ne’er see’st, 
Sad vil love, and where thou flee’st, 
Thither will J flee. 


Every night beside thy breast 
Will I take my holy rest, 

Every sigh thou utterest 
Echoed ‘still shall be: 

All thy pleasure, all thy pain 

I (albeit a shadow vain) 

Will endure, and count it bliss: 
Pretty doubter, is not this 


Truly to love heel ? 
AMANLE. 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE, 


aris, December 18th, 1825. 

Sin,—I sit down to give you a sketch of the moral state of Paris, 
during the month of December. | intend that my letters should fill up 
the deficiencies of the newspapers ; but as I shall not write more than 
twelve or fifteen pages, I must beg to be often understood by mere 
hints. Besides, it will be quite impossible for me, within so limited a 
space, to give detailed proots for all my assertions, 

If the political system of France were firm and well adjusted, that is 
to say, ifit were such as would satisfy moderate men of all parties, lite- 
rature would almost exclusively fill up the monthly pictures which | 
intend to present to you: unfortun itely, such is not the case; and this 
month, for example, literature will occupy only two-thirds of my let- 
ter. I should wish that, after perusing it, you may be enabled to 
form an idea of the various topics, by turns liter rary and political, which 
afford food for conversation in the drawing-rooms of Paris. 

France is, in fact, governed by a constitution, consisting of four 
articles :— 

Articte 1, The laws shall be made by two chambers, appointed by 
the ministry. 

Il. Five journals shall enjoy free permission to speak on all sub- 
jects, except the follies of the royal family. 

I11. Promotion in the Royal Guard shall be made, and all places 
shall be filled up, solely on the recommendation of the Jesuits, who 
overawe the ministers. 

IV. ‘The Jesuits, and the 25,000 young priests who are devoted to 
them, may commit every crime, murder excepted, without being prose- 
cuted by law.—Of this, the case of the Cure de Darnetal, near Rouen, 
affords an example. 

This constitution, which is without a parallel, is faithfully executed : 
such is the way in which things go on in France. During the present 
month, however, the Jesuits ‘have experienced a ‘considerable check. 
They wished to suppress the two most independent and best-conducted 
journals, viz. the Courier and the Constitutionnel, each of which have 
24,000 readers. Charles X. himself, three months ago, directed his at- 
torney-general, the famous Bellart, who became notorious through the 

sacrifice of Marshal Ney, to proceed against the two journals above- 
mentioned. M. de Chateaubriand intimated, that the public are 
to be deprived of two-fifths of the liberty of the press which they en- 
joy ; for there are, in all, only five journals not sold to the ministry. 

lor the space of a week, the attention of Paris was exclusively en- 
grossed by an expeeted decision of twenty-seven judges of the Royal 
C ourt, presided by M. Seguier, peer of France. M. ‘Seguier is a man 
of talent, but he is haunted by a spirit of ambition, which makes him 
court favour in a way that often renders him very ridiculous ; as, for in- 
stance, when, a few years ago, he declaimed against Cashmere shawls, 
and the corrupt morals of the ladies of Paris. The fact is, that since 
Francis I. corrupted the morals of France, they have never been more 
exemplary, nor has society ever been more dull than at present. 
M. Seguier, who aspires to the post of minister, acquitted the two jour- 
nals so obnoxious to the Jesuits. By this decision, which I should not 

mention, were it not that it serves to mark a sort of revolution in our 
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very anomalous government, the Royal Court of Paris, consisting of 
judges irremovable, it is true, but, at the same time, poorly paid, has 
possessed itself of a portion of the supreme authority of the state, and 
thus participates in the government after the manner of the old parlia- 
ments. Public opinion being nearly all-powerful in France (for it is 
kept in check by nothing but the bayonets of the Royal Guard), and 
as every Frenchman thinks like the journal he reads, M. Seguier has 
become the umpire of opinion. According to the preamble, or grounds 
of both his judgments, it appears that any thing may be said against 
the Jesuits, and that the famous declaration of 1682, on the privileges 
of the Gallican church, against the court of Rome, becomes a law of the 
state, and, what is still more decisive, a law actually in force; for we 
have twenty or thirty fundamental laws which the ministers laugh at. 
On the day succeeding that on which the last judgment was delivered, 
the daughter and son-in-law of M. Seguier, who resided with hin, 
quitted his house by the advice of their confessor. 

M. Seguicr’s troops, that is to say, the judges of the Royal Court of 
Paris, are, for the most part, very eager to obtain places for their sons 
or nephews, and crosses (of the Legion of Honour) for themselves. Our 
premier, M. de Villele, might possibly have gained them over. But 
M. de Villele !:as been very well satisfied with the judgment of the Royal 
Court. The short-robed Jesuits, Messrs. Montmorency, de Latil, de 
Levis, de Polignac, &c. will try to drive him out of power. A judg- 
ment which makes it allowable to turn the Jesuits into ridicule, is, con- 
sequently, a very important matter to M. de Villele. Among the 420 
members composing our Chamber of Deputies, there are 108 Jesuits, 
under the control of M. Ferdinand de Berthier. 

An event, important in its consequences rather than in itself, has 
recently occupied public attention in Paris, and indeed throughout 
France. General Foy, who had scarcely completed his fifty-second 
year, died on the 22d of November. ‘This distinguished man, who was 
the most eloquent of all our public speakers, died poor, and without being 
sold. Mirabeau died bought, on the 2d of April, 1791. Superstitious 
persons have been struck by the circumstance of General Foy having 
expired within less than thirty paces from the spot on which Mirabeau 
breathed his last. Mirabeau possessed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and of the science of government, and he would probably have 
been a great minister; General Foy, who showed himself very eager to 
be raised to the ministry, would have found himself very feeble under so 
heavy a burthen. He was too much of a poet, and too little of a caleu- 
lator. He wanted positive and simply reasonable ideas. His merit 
may be summed up in a few words:—though inspired by the most 
ardent ambition, he scorned to commit an act of meanness for the sake 
of rising in the ministry. In this respect, Foy was superior to Mira- 
beau. With regard to eloquence, which in France consists in moving 
the feelings, rather than in convincing the understanding, and which, 
consequently, ought to limit speeches to the duration of an hour at the 
utmost, Foy was almost equal to Mirabeau. [lis eloquence was only 
less powerful in its effects than that of Mirabeau, because it was exer- 
cised in more tranquil times. I was in the chamber when General Fo 
delivered his famous specch of the 24th of June, on the budget of the 
minister for foreign affairs, that is to say, on the political system which 
the Holy Alliance forced France to pursue. Ile was repeatedly inter- 
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rupted b\ thie ap) vf nises of 300 deputies, and from 2 2 to 300 Spectators. 
‘| ie Ce iebrat ed Crem ral ] aravyette excl] med, — sa Mirabe ‘au Was nevel 


in Ce clo | ict 

Chance, which decides every thing among a volaule but susceptible 
peop! ‘the brench, has rendered General Foy’s death a very lim 
portant event Pwenty thousand of the most distincuished citizens ot 
|’. mwwed the ren oy neralto the place of interment ; and, in 
sp) eo the enormous wi irant oi al sacle } thin, the Or dy Was borne thie 
dist of aleawue by the studcuts of the great schools of law and medi- 
cine. |i ounce mou, whose numbers amount to between 4 and 5000, 
adore the charter, and detest MI. de B——as. Twenty thousand citizens, 


} 


with them heads uncovered, in a ‘ee rain, followed the remains of 


General boy trom the church to the burial-ground of Pere la Chaise. 
Qi this memorable occasion, Marshal Oudinot, Duke of Reggio, in a 
miarshal’s full costume, and with his head uncovered, walked beside a 
ladieoadils. Phe procession oceupicd tour hours in moving to the place 
of its) destination. lt reached the burial-ground at six in- the 
evening, and the funeral discourses were all delivered by torch-light. 
I never witnessed a more solemn or affecting spectacle. It made a 
powerlul impression on all present. During the ceremony, it was fre- 
quently whispered among the assembled multitude,—* We have had 
cnough ot these worthies who are doing so much mischief. We are 


heartily tired both ot therr Jesutts and their dukes.” This state of 


thinus has now fasted for a year. Some of our philosophers foretold 
it. the Soth of November rendered it obvious to every one, and it 
has now become notorious. We have less practical liberty than vou, 
but, at the same tine, less aristocracy. 

One circumstance which is extremely singular, and which may, in- 
deed, be regarded as unique in the history of the French revolution, 
which the 50th of November, 1825, has once more set a-going, is, that 
there was nothing theatrical at he funeral of General Foy: no one 
had consulted his vanity beforehand res] ecting the part he was to play. 
All acted according to the £ ~_ of the moment. ‘There could not be 
a more extraordinary spectacle in’ France, than to behold such a mul- 
titude of mourners assemble re at Pere la Chaise, at seven in the evening. 

Ten years will perhaps elapse, ere the population of Paris will act in 
contormity with the sentiments and opinions by which they found them- 
selves influenced on the 30th of November. A circumstance such as I 
have just described, would be wholly ummportant in England ; but it is 
a very serious matter in France, where nothing of the kind has occurred 
for the last thirty years. 

These details may perhaps be tedious, and therefore I beg you will 
suppress them, if you do not think them calculated to fulfil the object 
[ have w view, crs. to furnish a sketeh of the present aspect of France. 
Goneral Foy has lett a family of five children, and a very beautiful 
widow, who has an annual income of about £400. A subscription 
whieh has been set on toot tor the general's children, amounts already 
to £24,000, But, in truth, i matters little whether these children 
have an income of 2000 or 10,000 frances. The active part of the 
nation wishes to seize on the circumstance of General Foy’s death, for 
the purpose of raising a monument to liberty, and to the very anti- 
thmatting to be bought and sold. 
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The King showed himself displeased with Marshal Oudinot, who is 
the most courtier-like and the bravest eof our generals. ‘The Marshal, 
finding he had Jost the royal favour, fell ill. At leneth he ven- 
tured to ask his Majesty the cause of his disgrace: —** You attended 
the funeral of General Foy,” said the King. Marshal Oudinot re- 
plied, that Ae would not do ve ogaim, and that, besides, General Foy had 
been his friend before he spoke tutemperately from the — 

It may truly be said, that, for three centuries past, the scignmag 
Monarch and his family have never been so utterly de te us al pre- 
sent: but no one is willing to run the risk of being guilloumed for 
doing his best to get rid of them. 

Three Duchesses have, in the course of the present: moath, attracted 
a considerable share of public notice. The two most beautiful of our 
French Dachesses recently engaged the attention of a very handsome 
young English gx ntleman, with whom a Princess was at the same time 
de sperately inlove. Were Ltoenterinto all the particulars of this affair, 
I should run the risk of falling into the style of the Scandalous Chronicle. 
In the course of a few days the young gentleman foughttwo ducls. He 
was wounded by a rival, who was, in bis turn, wounded by the husband 
of one of the Duchesses. ‘The lady made an attempt to poison herself. 
I have no scruple in mentioning these circumstatces, for they have been 
printed in the Mercure. ‘The adventure, at present, ingrosscs the con- 
versation of the ladies of Paris; and their love of scandal prompts 
them to relate many interesting particulars respecting the good-nature 
of the German lover, and the profligeey of the English one. As to the 
French gentlemen, they play a most exemplary and highly moral part 
in the affair, in which they have been either confidants or victims. 
The upper classes of society here are reviving the manners of the 
ave of Louis NVI. which are so aceuratel: and amusingly deseribed 
inthe Memoirs of Lauzen, Bezenval, and Madame d'Epinay. Men- 
tioning the name of Madame d’Epinay reninds me that a Paris book- 
seller has lately published a newly discovered love-l tte r, addressed 
io that celebrated woman by J.J. Rousseau, who was so passionately 

enamoured of her. 

The Duchess de Duras has enjoyed the happiness of cngaging popu- 
iar attention daring the present month, after having been tale rably well 
talked about during the last. In November she priated only a hundred 
copies of her romance of Edvard. ‘This month she has consented to 
the publication of a second ccition, to be sold tor the benefit of a cha- 
ritable establishment which she has toundedon one of her estates. There 
is,no doubt, a great deal of affectation and vanity ia this dramatic con- 
duct of the noble euthoress; but, afier all, it is better that Duchesses 
should employ themselves in writiig novels, and getting them pafled 
mn the journals, than ia stirring up ducls between their mtimete triends.* 

* The Duchess de Duras, who is a woman of talent, possesses a considerable 
dezree of influcoce from the circumstance of her husband beings First Gentleman of 
the Chamber to tie King. She, however, sometimes abuses ber power. A few 
months back, she weat to see the Aulerge des Adrets, a new welodramne, which 
was very popular, avd bad been perforined about seventy times. ‘The hero of the 
Piece, who is a brigand, assames the manners of a man « Ap tl ay The Duchess, 


who took offence at this parody, caused the representation ¢ fth e Aulerge des Adiets 
) be prohibited, and thus ruined the prospects of the poor anthor. 
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You probably know that the action of Madame de Duras’ romance 
is supposed to take place in the year 1785. Edward, who is not a 
nobleman, is beloved by the Duchess de Nevers, of whom he is, on his 
part, passionately enamoured ; but sooner than trretriccvably dishonour 
the obje ct of his affections by marrying her, he sets off to get killed in 
America. ‘The character of Edward is a counterpart of C hateaubriand’ 8 
Rene. The subject of the novel is decidedly aristocratic. The au- 
thoress paints, with a considerable degree of skill, the birth and_pro- 
gress of love in the heart of a timid but proud man. Edward exhi- 
bits a little of the indecision and madness of Hamlet. While he ae- 
knowledges his inferiority of rank, he feels with pride that, in noble- 
ness of sentiment and generosity of feeling, he is his mistress’s equal, 
and that they are both “privileged beings. 

Next to the rank of the authoress, the circumstance which has most 
materially contributed to the popularity of this romance is, that the 
Duchess de Duras appears to be superior to the story she has invented, 
and to snecr secretly at the insignificance of her hero. 

The conduct of this hero has become a favourite subject of conver- 
sation in our fashionable drawing-rooms; and whenever this topic 
comes under discussion, dullness and haughtiness are for a time dis- 
missed. Many ladies even go so far as to ‘declare, that the timid Ed- 
ward is too re spectful to his mistress in the little cabinet of the tower 
of Faneranges. Opinions are divided as to whether Edward gives the 
most decided proof of his love by going abroad, or whether he ought 
not to have anticipated by twenty years the progress of events, mar- 
ried his mistress, or son amie, to use the fashionable phrase, and evinced 
sufficient strength of mind to appear with her in a box at the Opera; 
for such was the custom in 1785. It may be said that two centuries 
have elapsed since that time; we have become so like Americans in 
simplicity and good sense. 

If Edward had been an anonymous publication, no one would have 
cared about it. The name of the authoress has, however, secured for it 
u very considerable sale; though it is probable that three montlis 
hence it will be forgotten. Every one who has read it expresses sur- 
prise that a Duchess should have been able to write a tolerable 
book: and indeed the work might really have been called good, had 
the authoress been less influenced by the fear of departing from the tone 
of her own class, and of giving offence, by some inadvertency, to 
persons of rank and fortune. 

A book written in a spirit totally the reverse of the romance of Ed- 
ward, is the History of the French Revolution, by M. Thiers, the fifth 
and sixth volumes of which have just appeared. The two first volumes 
of this important work did not rise above mediocrity ; the author was 
too rhetorical. ‘The third and fourth volumes were better, and the fifth 
and sixth are exceedingly good. Never was the maxim fabricando 


fubri fimus more literally verified. 


M. Thiers was too declamatory in the first volumes of his work, in 
which he gives what is styled in France the portrait of Mirabeau ; as 
St. Real drew a Bon of the Marquis de Bedmar, in his Conspira- 
tion de Venisc. Thiers has now adopted a simple style, and has 
given up Meo on portraits. ‘This narrative is so contrived that the 
facts themselves serve to bring out characters andevents. After perus- 
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ing these two volumes with the pleasure and curiosity of one who 
beholds unveiled before him the most interesting period of the French 
Revolution—the despotic reign of the Convention, I questioned some 
old Jacobins on the subject. All rendered justice to the young his- 
torian, though they blamed him for being too cold and philosophic. 
These Jacobins seem not to have grown one day older since 1792. The 
danger of their country, which at that period roused their youthful 
hearts, still continues to be the sole object of their thoughts. 

I presume every one in Europe knows that the National Conven- 
tion commenced on the 2lst of September 1792. ‘The 27th of July 
1794 closed the Reign of Terror, which had lasted since the 31st of 
May 1793. Finally, the Convention itself was superseded by the Di- 
rectory on the 4th of November 1795. 

The existence of that great Assembly presents the most curious 
spectacle in modern history. It is interesting to every nation; for, 
had this Convention been subdued in 1794, Mexico would not now be 
free. How it happened that the Convention was not overthrown, 
either by the arms of all the Sovereigns of Europe, or by the spirit of 
discontent which prevailed in France, and which broke out in insurrec- 
tion at Lyons and other places, is explained by M. ‘Thiers. 

The Assembly called the Convention, lasted three years and thirty-five 
days. It fulfilled its grand object—that of saving France from annilula- 
tion, and from being dismembered like Poland. But how dearly was 
this victory purchased !—I doubt whether antiquity presents any specta- 
cle comparable to that of seven hundred men of the class whom we 
have been accustomed to call bourgeois, born and bred under a despotism 
which sought to degrade them, struggling against the combined efforts 
of Europe. Even if so grand an event could be traced in the annals 
of antiquity, we should be ignorant of the details connected with it. 
We have to thank M. Thiers for giving us a complete view of that 
awful and sublime period, the heroes of which are now lingering out 
their lives in Belgium, the land which they once conquered. They are 
in misery; but their hearts are still warm as in 1792. While they 
overthrew their enemies and decimated themselves, the Convention ac- 
complished more for the progress of knowledge in its reign of three 
years, than Napoleon and the Bourbons in their reigns of ten years 
each. The Conventions founded the Normal schools, and that valuable 
establishment, the Polytechnic school, which has furnished France with 
four thousand individuals so distinguished, that perhaps the rest of 
Europe cannot produce four hundred to equal them. Napoleon and 
the Bourbons, being afraid of this school, perverted its regulations, 
removed its best professors and substituted in their place a set of ser- 
vile and dependent men. This excellent school nevertheless still exists, 
and every man of fortune in France, who wishes to make his son learn 
habits of business, and to enable him to distinguish himself, has the 
opportunity afforded him by this establishment. He has only to make 
him undergo the necessary examination for admission into the Polytech- 
nic school. The upper classes in the rest of Europe have no such 
resource. 

M. Thiers is a young man of twenty-six, a native of Provence, and 
cannot be reproached with participation in the atrocities by which the 
Convention was obliged to purchase the safety of the State. Ie paints 
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lke a plulosopher, without stopping to praise or blame, that gloomy 
and violent Dictatorship, the prudence of which was profound, and 
activity incredible. ‘Lhe great character of the day, the immortal 
Danton, a giant alike in mind and in stature, is seen towering amidst 
the events which he trequently contro!s.— The able Carnot, his war- 
minister ;-—and the ingenious Camille Desmoulins, in his clever journal, 
le Vueva Cordeler, throws light on his contemporaries and passing 
events, and dike Danton dies, casting a look of affection on his wile. 

Robespierre, a man of system, disinterested, but agitated by one 
ruling passion, having brough: t Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and mul- 
titudes of others, to the seattold, perishes himself on the 9th Thermidor 
(23d duly 1794). This Dictator of France, who spoke unceasingly of 
virtue, on the day of his death possessed ouly ten shillings, and was on 
the point of marrying the daughter of a carpenter. 

Hitherto this system of terror, which Spain and Naples, when lately 
in similar crises, did not dare to imitate, had made Europe tremble; and 
hurope will now be taught to understand it. About a year avo M. 
Meynet sketched this epoch; M. ‘Thiers has now supphed its history 
comple te ly ° 

| should wish him to recast the four first vol umes, Which are unequal 


to the rest; but be means previously to bring down the history of 


France to the 9thot November 1799 (called in France the 18th Bru- 
maire), the day on which Napoleon possessed himself of supreme 
power, and sus pended the course of the Revolution, which he regarded 
as terminated. 


M. Thiers writes bad French; but he has the rare merit of unravel- 


ling with great sagacity all the intrigues of the different factions, and of 


exhibiting ina clear point of view all the measures adopted by that re- 
markable body of men, so well named, the Committee of Public Safety. 
The internal administration, the finances, and even the military dis- 
positions, have found a historian. In reading the new work, one often 
umagines oneself with the Jacobins, with the Convention, or with the 
Sovereign People at their public meetings. 

This History of the Revolution has astonished the public. The Bo- 

napartists and the Bourbonites, on whose baseness and insignificance it 
casts, apparently without design, floods of light, are furious against it. 
| have no doubt it will have wonderful success; but I must repeat, that 
the author ought to re-write the four first volumes, which are disfigured 
by affectation, and that vagueness which is the great fault of French 
literature—a fault which must strike you still more foreibly than us. 

We have had a grand dramatic event this month. — /.eonidus, a tra- 
gedy in five acts, and in verse, by M. Pichald, has been performed with 
the greatest success. 

Talma has added to his reputation by the manner in which he sus- 
tained the part of Leonidas. Not seven years ago, the unfortunate M. 
Pichald solicited in vain the Censorship to sanction his verses. M. 
Sosthenes de la Rochetoucault, the King’s favourite, having obtained a 
grant of the Theatre Francais, brought out Leondas, in order to draw 
iudiences to the theatre, which under the previous management of the 
Duke, who was First Gentleman of the Chamber, had been daily losing 
money. M. de la Rochefoucault has succeeded in his speculation. | 
found it more difficult to get in on the fitth representation than on the 
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first. My ticket cost me three times more than the box-oftice price ; and, 
in addition to this, I had to endure a dreadful squeezing and elbowing. 

Every man of classical education knows the story of the Death of 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans. The following is the man- 
ner in which M, Pichald has arranged it. 

On the rising of the curtain, Xerxes, king of Persia, appears seated 
on his throne. Through an opening in the royal tent, the Grecian 
mountains and the pass of ‘TVhermopylz are seen in the distance. The 
courtiers and priests, who surround the king, flatter him with the as- 
surance of victory. The spectators remark one man with a sombre 
aspect, who is standing amidst a multitude of prostrate slaves. This is 
Damaratus, the king, expelled by the Spartans; and who, like the 
French princes in 1793, has taken refuge at the Court of a despot, 
who wishes to invade his country.-—(It was this part which shocked the 
Censors.) —Two young Greeks are brought into the presence of Xerxes. 
The courtiers exclaim that the Greeks are going to surrender. But 
this is far from being the case. A Persian ambassador had been 
massacred at Sparta. The two Greek youths, fearing that this atro- 
city has irritated the Gods, come to offer the sacrifice of their heads 
betore the battle commences; they hope that their blood being shed 
by Xerxes will appease the Gods. The king pronounces the sentence 
of death. Damaratus intercedes, and obtains a respite. 

‘The second act opens with a scene of the pass of Thermopylae. The 
Spartans are lying on the ground in groups. Leonidas appears, and 
all immediately rise. Arclidamia, the mother of the two youths who 
had gone to the camp of Xerxes, arrives from Delphos, whither she 
has been sent to consult the Oracle of Apollo. The God had ordered 
that the death of the Persian ambassador, killed in violation of the law 
of nations, should be expiated. = She imquires for her two sons. 
‘They have deserted to the enemy,” replics a Spartan; for the two 
young men, on leaving the camp, had kept their design a secret. 

Artaphernes, an ambassador from Xerxes, arrives. He proposes 
that the Greeks shall surrender. ‘The Spartans are furious, and are on 
the point of massacring him. In this scene the author has put into 
the mouth of Leonidas all the historical phrases on love of country 
and contempt of death which Plutarch has handed down to us. This 
pompous, and in my opinion far from natural scene, was, on account 
of the sentiments, loudly applauded. T'alma delivered the high-sound- 
ing words allotted to him in fine style, and every lad in the pit fancied 
himselfa hero. At this enthusiastic approbation of patriotism, I could 
not help recollecting the applauses of the 30th of March 1814, when 
thirty thousand Prussians, with their king at their head, defiled on the 
Boulevards! The Grecks prepare for battle, after hearing these fine 
speeches. It is the first combat of Thermopylw,and the Spartans 
win the day. 

The army is celebrating its victory when Leonidas appears. The 
Persians, guided by a traitor, have occupied the defiles, and the de- 
struction of the Spartans is inevitable. This change of fortune pro- 
duces a powerful dramatic effect. One of the Spartans, whose courage 
fails him, proposes to retire to Corinth. ‘* To Corinth! to Corinth!” 
the whole army immediately exclaim. This feeling of the love of life, 
so natural to man, is very well introduced, and serves as a relief to 
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that tone of heroism which prevails throughout the piece, Leonidas 
orders his troops to halt, and delivers to them an appropriate address, 
in which he informs them they must all resolve to die. This fine ha- 
rangue, which was at its commencement received with loud applause, 
ends with a ridiculous prediction, intended to apply to the events 
which are now taking place in Greece. The author has imagined hin- 
self to be writing an epic poem. This mistake, into which all our 
pocts fall, absolutely annihilates dramatic poetry in France. 

A second message arrives from Xerxes ; and the new ambassador is 
accompanied by king Damaratus, whom no one recognizes. In reply 
to the insolent proposition of the Persians, a Spartan engraves on the 
rock the famous phrase :—“ Passenger, go and tell the Spartans that we 
died here in obedience to our country’s laws.” On seeing this, a sentiment 
of patriotism is once more awakened in the heart of Damar atus, and he 
informs Leonidas that Xerxes intends to surprise him during the night. 
Having made this communication, he discloses his name, and suddenly 
disappe ars. This is an impressive and highly natural scene. A Spar- 
tan recites the funeral hymns, accomp: anied hy the sound of instru- 
ments. The effect would have been bette r, had it been sung; but the 
inhabitants of Paris are at present all music-mad, and the audience 
would probably have thought of nothing but criucising the actor's 
voice. ‘This scene would have formed an appropriate conclusion to 
the tragedy. The fifth act, which takes place in the tent of Xerxes, is 
tedious. Leonidas, who has been wounded, dies in the presence of the 
audience, and thus the author has enabled himself to dispense with the 
narrative which is usually introduced in the fifth act of a French tra- 
gedy. The piece might be appropriately entitled Spartiana, for the au- 
thor has availed hin uself of all the remarkable phrases whiel history has 
recorded of the Lacedemonians. ‘The lively sensibility and vanity of 
the French make them easily identify themselves with the heroes repre- 
sented before them:—this has established the success of M. Pichald’s 
tragedy. Every young student in the pit, who a week hence will be 
paying his court to one of the twelve mayors of Paris, to get invited to 
his ball, imagined himself Leonidas for the space of two hours. This 
is agreeable, and even useful. The tragic style of the l'rench is extra- 
vagant, and perhaps in some degree unnatural; but the character of 
the Lacedemonians was also somewhat forced, anil always assumed a 
kind of theatrical air; for in Sparta the simple citizen was a magistrate : 
—this uniformity between the subject and the style of the author’s 
talent, has rendered M. Pichald’s tragedy a very remarkable produc- 
tion, and it will probably outlive fifty represe ntations. 

Modern governments are, or ought to be, joint stock companies, who 
undertake to ensure to us tranquillity and justice at the lowest rate. 
Hlow can we form a correct estimate of the advantages of the military 
fraternity established by Lycurgus? 

I must now give you some account of a great literary contest, which 
has recently been maintained in the drawing-rooms of Paris. We have 
here two sorts of literature: the official kind, which is paid, and pro 
tected by the government ; and the more independent style of writing 
which is read and relished by the public. The French Academy i is com- 
posed of forty members, who recruit themselves by election; pro- 
fessors of literature——who are appointed and paid by Government ; libra- 
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rians, &c. and these men play in France nearly the same part which your 
turncoats play in England. For example, two thirds of the writers who 
are in the pay of government, dared not presume, three months ago, 
to sympathize with ‘the Greeks. 

The hero of the French Academy and of our hired literature, is M. 
Villemain, a young rhetorician of some talent, who, next to the late 
minister, Baron Pasquier, excels above all men in France in the art of 
speaking without saying any thing. You probably know that M. Ville- 
main has recently published an historical romance e, entitled “ Lascaris,” 
of which two translations have already appeared in Germany. 

Lasearis flying from Constantinople in 1453, at the period of the 
Turkish conquest, Jands in Sicily, where he meets a young man of the 
Medici family and Bembo, afterwards the cele brated C ardins al. These 
three characters deliver some fine speeches, which, notwithstanding all 
the pufls of the academicians, have completely failed in their object. 
This is a great victory gained over the academic party, who have been 
labouring “for the last’ ten years to establish a reputation for M, Ville- 
main; and it is this circumstance which induces me to speak of an un- 
successful work. M. Villemain possesses, in an eminent degree, the 
qualities which distinguish the members of his party. They brave a per- 
fect command of language, and, instead of ideas, their memories are 
stored with associations of words, and with all the sonorous and grace- 
ful expressions that have ever been invented. It is impossible not to 

admire the construction cf every sentence they write; but the book 
being ended, it leaves no impression on the me mory, and the fatigued 
reader throws it aside with indifference, because it contains nothing that 
can excite emotion. It is like a cold-hearted pedant, appealing for two 
hours to the understanding, and at the same time seeking to profane 
the language of feeling. 

The failure of Lascaris, and of the academic style, of which it may 
be regarded as the perfection, will probably induce our French writers 
to attach greater importance to ideas, and to consider style as merely a 
secondary object. A literary revolution is impending. All writers who 
are above the age of 50, are likely to be put upon the back-ground, ‘This 
serves to explain their fury against the literary reform, which we call 
romantisme. The courtiers of the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis 
ge were indifferent to every thing except the graces of style; and 

1 proportion as these graces were effeminate, the greater was the 
scinalion they excited. See, for example, the insignificant verses 
written by the Abbé de Bernis, and the picture of the age as exhibited 
in the memoirs of Marmontel. Sir Walter Scott has powerfully con- 
tributed to aid the literary reform in France ; though the French trans- 
lation of his writings is most execrable, all the delicate terms being 
perverted. Yet in spite of this disadvantage, Scott is more read in 
France than Voltaire. We are tired of imitation, and the academic 
style; and the works of Lord Byron are read in France with the most 
profound interest. 

A few days ago L looked into the French translation of Don Juan, and 
I declare on my honour, that I found it absolutely unintelligible. In 
the course of every page I was obliged to refer two or three times to 
the original, not with the view of ascertaining the fidelity of the trans- 
lator, but inerely to discover his meaning. 
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M. Langles, who died about a year ago, used to assemble literary and 
screntifie men in his apartments at the King’s library. ‘This was, 
[ presume, in imitation of your Sir J. Banks. By means of the 
weekly parties, M. Langles contrived to persuade the ‘world that he was 
a learned orientalist, and he accordingly monopolized eight or ten 
places. Several pretended scholars are endeavouring to get possession 
of M. Langles’ shop and trade. ‘These parties are usetul, for they im- 
press a stamp on literary works, as a stamp is put upon plate to war- 

rant the purity ot the metal. 

Ilow could a man of the world have known, once by the testimony 
of scholars, that the Roman History by M. Niebuhr, of Berlin, is a ve ry 
remarkable work? ‘lwo translations of it have appeared in France, 
and it is highly spoken of im the literary circles. M. Micoli, of Flo- 
renee, Who with all his learning is somewhat of a quack, and who often 
takes false views of the monments he describes, (as for example, the 
Cyclopian Gate of Volterra,) published about fifteen years azo his 
Storia dell? Jtalia, avanti al dominio dei Romani, 

M. Raoul Rochette, oac of our academicians, who is an Ultra-Roy- 
alist, executed a French translation of this romantic work. But M. 
Niebuhr, of Berlin, has fortunately talfilled the task which M. Micoli 
undertook. All the pretended historians who have published French 
Histories of Rome, have directed attention only to that city, which has 
so lonz become an object of minor importance in Italy. OF the Etrus- 
cans, Who were a more civilized people than the Romans, scarcely any 
mention is made, except that they furnished the Romans with their re- 
livious ceremonies. M. Niebulr presents us with a picture of Italy, 
during the two centuries which succeeded the foundation of Rome. At 
that remote period (2400 years ago), Italy was oceupied by two distinct 
populations, who were divided by the Tiber. Two lanzuages were 
spoken, the one from the banks of the Po to the banks of the Tiber ; 
and the other from the ‘Tiber to the Straits of Messina. A third race 
of men, aborigines of Amiternum, a city on the eastern coast of Italy, 
descended from their mountains about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury after the toundation of Rome. They were called Sabellians or 
Sabines, and they subjugated the Ausonians, who occupied what we now 
call the kingdom of Naples. ‘That country might be called the Swit- 
zerland of ltaly. Civilization and luxury were established on the 
banks of the Arno. Bat I shall not attempt to give any further deserip- 
tion of M. Niebuhr’s work. It has made ancient Ttaly a favourite 
subject of conversation in literary circles, and the book well deserves to 
be translated into English. 

if you wish to see a detailed, correct, and impartial description of 
the political situation of France towards the close of 1825, I refer you 
to a work written by M. Duvergier de Flauranne, entitled : De lordre 

salen France, Vvol. 8vo. This work, from its clearness and impar- 
tiality, is calculated to be very useful to foreigners. France is governed 

Jesuits, it is true; bat she will, notwithstanding, alw ays maintain an 


“ 


limportant rank in Rurope. Her tinances are ina most flourishing con- 
dition, and she can produce 800,000 young men ready to take the field. 
M. Duvergier, who paints France as it is, and as it would be, if her 
laws were understood, was one of the most distinguished members of 
| our elective chamber. Ele was tor a considerable time a merchant 
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Voral State if Paris. 10.) 
in Spain, and he afterwards became a member of the commercial 
tribunal of Rouen. His ideas are the result of experie nee, rather than 
theory. Elis work has been very much read in our political cireles. 
It serves to fill up the deliciencies, and to correct the mistakes, of M. 
Duvergier’s book on the relations between commerce and lberty. 

Rossint’s celebrated opera of Semiramide was recently brought out at 
the beautital Sa//e Neuve, the building of which cost sixteen hundred thou- 
sund francs. Madame Manville Fodor perforin d the part otthe heroine; 
but the opera went off very flatly, and its failure has been regarded in 
the fashionable circles as a very extraordinary event. The music 
of Semiramide, which somewhat resembles the ‘style of Gluck, is de- 
ficient in melody ; but its character is well suited to a tragic subject. 
It is not, however, improbable that the opera may yet rise in the public 
estimation: Madame Fodor, who is no actress, must be content to 
sing in the * Barber of Seville,” and other butla operas. ‘The cold re- 
ception which Semiramide has experienced, has proved a triumph to 
the middling classes of the capital, who, in preference, frequent the 
Academie Roy ale de Musique, and Feydeau, the two theatres at which 
French operas are performed. ‘The Academie Royale, which is so ce- 
lebrated for the talent of its dancers, Mademoiselles Noblet, Mullin, 
Broeard, and Moutessu, and for the capering of Paul and Albert, this 
month brought out Gluck’s opera of Armida. ‘Though the music con- 
tains many fine passages, yet the public did not listen with much in- 
terest to an opera compose ‘din 1780. 

But at the ‘Theatre Feydeau, where Comic Operas are exclusively 
performed, and where there is no dancing, national vanity has wained 
the greatest triumph from the fall of Rossini and his Semiramide. 

La Dame Blanche, an Opera in three Acts, taken from one of the 
Scotch Novels, was brought out with great success at Feydeau, on the 
9th of December, the night after the failure of Semiramide. M.Seribe, 
who of all our French dramatists best understands the art of writing a 
little Comedy, has borrowed from Guy Mannering the incident of a 
young man returning to his paternal estate after a long exile. The 
tenantry sing anational air, the chorus of which is recognised by the 
hero. ‘The eastle of his aneestors is to be brought to the hammer. 
The White L: uly advises the young man to bid for it, and the castle is 
knocked down to him for the sum of seven hundred thousand francs. 
He is utterly destitute, and unable to pay for it; but the White Lady 
extricates him from his embarrassments, and marries him, 

The auction-scene, which forms the finale of the second act, is the 
master-piece of the composer. It would have been admired and ap- 
plauded, even though the composer had been a German or an Italian. 
But he is a F renchman, and this circumstance served to augment the 
transports of applause which the werit of the music ni iturally elicited. 
M. Boyeldieu hoped, by entering the lists with Rossini, to gain a tri- 
umph over the taste of the fashionable classes. Hight or ten petty 
Journals, which live by flattering the vanity of the Parisians, and selling 
themselves to M. Sosthtnes, the King’s favourite, declared that Boyel- 
dieu had given a death-blow to Rossini. The Italian composer, who 
receives an exorbitant salary in Paris for doing nothing, and who 
laughs in his sleeve at the folly of the Parisians, is suid to have felt ver 
sensibly the contrast between the cold rece ption of Semiramide and the 
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extraordinary success of the Dame Blanche. The latter is indeed a very 


avreeable little piece. ‘Though considerable praise is due to the author of 


the words, the composer must claim still higher commendation. M. Boy- 
cldteu has observed the proportions of the Italian Opera Bulli : for the 
admired fale in the auction scene, lasts twenty minutes. The music, 
which fre quently exhibits traces of imitation from Rossini, is not of 
very powerful character, but is chiefly remarkable for airiness ad 
cralety. 

The melodies are vague, but they never degenerate into triviality. 
There is anair of coquetry in the orchestral accompaniments, observed 
the Princess of Bagration, a Russian lady of considerable talent, who 
resides in Paris.* After witnessing the performance of Semiramide, 
Madame Bagration remarked: J dave seen the shade of Ninus, and 1 
have seen the shade of Madame Fodor, but 1 have not seen the side of Sc- 
yworanes. This censure on Rossini has been much talked of. 

Coquetry is indeed the chief characteristic of Boyeldicu’s music. — It 
has not sullicient power to reach the heart, and is not ‘caleul: ited to satisfy 
those who require that music shall appeal to the feelings, rather than to 
the understanding. As the middle classes of the Parisian public are 
more remarkable for intellectual sentiments, than for musing sensibility, 
Boyeldieu’s talent scems preciscly suited to their taste. T his composer, 
who has required a high reputation in St. Petersburgh, as in Paris, has 
enjoyed an honour, very unusual for a Frenchman, that of having one 
of his operas tr: anslated into Italian, and performed in Italy. Rossini, 
when director of San Carlos, was, I believe, the person who introduced 
to his countrymen the music of his future rival. After the first per- 
formance of the Dame Blanche, M. Boyeldicu appeared on the stage. 
He is a handsome man, between forty and forty-five years of age. 

Another characteristic of Boyeldieu’s music is, that it does not require 


to be heard twice in order to be understood. ‘This is the contrary of 


Mozart's music. It may be said that for the profound expression of 
passion and feeling Mozart is to Rossini, what Rossini is to Boyeldicu. 
In Paris there is by turns a rage for every thing, and there now pre- 
vails a rage for reading English ‘books. The corre spondence of Ho- 
race Walpole is much admired here. No French author has written 
better letters or better memoirs on political intrigues ; but will not your 
dictators of taste, and your aristocracy, revolt at the French taste, when 


I inform you, that we consider the Memoirs of the Margravine of 


Anspach are written with the vanity of a chambermaid, particularly 
when she speaks of the effeet produced by her beauty on a spy ot 
Madame Clairon, who was waiting for her at the door of the Hotel de 
UEmpereur at Anspach, and of the effect of her talent for mimicry, 
when she performed, at the Margrave’s party, the character of the 
Sultan, in Almenorade ? 

But L can tell you something even worse than this. We,— that is 
to say, our men of the world, have been infinitcly more pleased with 
a certain Harriette, the remnant of whose name | cannot venture to 
add. ‘This is, because the book contains what the French like above all 
things s—ile Le sprit, of encore de fl Es} rit. 


® Prince Samanonsky, the father of Madame Bagration, who was Ambassador at 
Naples in 1769, always spohe in recitative, and obliged his servants to reply to him 
iu the same manner 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH, 


Ovr intention tn articles of this nature, one of which will appear in 
future every month, 1s to keep an eye on the current news and para- 
eraphs ot the d: ay, and notice them ip such a manner as might be ex- 
ected among persons chatting together in a reading-room or at table. 
We shall make no extract from books or periodicals that is not worthy 
ofa comment; and no comment (such as it is) that is not our own. 
We mean by this, that the article will not consist of mere extracts and 
scissor-work, but have the usual Magazine claims to be placed among 
the original matter. A’ subject often strikes a writer, upoa which he 
would fain turn a paragraph, though he could not make an essay. ‘The 
want of a supply of such paragraphs is felt in Magazines in general; 
and the possession of them often furnishes the most agrceable part of 
a newspaper, where they run together, like the plums in an ill-con- 
cocted pudding, all on one side. | 

Tur Ovpest Ixnasirant.—lIt is difficuit to take up a country-news- 
paper at some seasons of the year, without cncountering a venerable 
personage under this title, whose business it is never to remember any 
thing. Ile has never seen the like of a drought or a harvest, and every 
flood is to him a novelty of the first water. He was in a particu- 
larly animated state of forgetfulness during the late heats. But his 
principal talent lies in the non-recollection of hail-storms, thunder and 
lightning, &e, ‘The tragic is what stirs up his old blood, and gives him 
a sensation. ‘Well, of all the sights”’—‘ Well, never in my born 
days did I see” —** Well, I don’t believe within the memory of man! ”— 
Thus he stands gaping and exclaiming; upon which somebody claps it 
down in the newspaper, and we are to believe that no such storm 
was ever heard of, because “ the oldest inhabitant” in B. cannot re- 
member any. ‘The reason is obvious ;—he has lost his memory. It is 
not the memory of the oldest inh Seiten that settles the matter, but 
that of the most vigorous and in fullest possession of his faculties. But 
“God bless his middle-ageish face,” Ae is in a state of indiflerence. 
It is your old nerves that are the things for fear and astonishment. A 
clap of thunder, that should have affected our oldest inhabitant at thirty 
or forty no more than the cracking of a walnut, shall be to him, in his 
dilapidated state, as the ruin of the globe. Hlear this, ye newspaper 
worthics, and amend your paragraph! 

Tur GAtLanr Burcuen.—In the Bristol market, a lady, laying her 
hand upon a joint of veal, said—“ I think, Mr. F., this veal is not quite 
so white as usual.”——“ Put on your glove, madam,” replied the dealer, 

“and you will think differently.” It may be needless to remark, that 
the veal was ordered home without another word of objection, Sterne 
tells us of a beggar in Paris, whom he observed to accost none but 
elderly females, “and. invari: thly with success. He resolved to get at 
his secret, and found that it consisted in paying them a complime nt 
on their beauty. A fair exchange, and the humanest of barters! 
Ladies ought to think themselves “handsome as long as they can; and 
ifthey are generous, they stand the best chance of remaining so. We 
will not swear, that from long tenderness of intercourse and the habit 
of success, the beggar did not believe in his flatteries. 

Ax Hoxrst Max.—General Foy, whose death has made such a sen- 
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sation at Paris, and for whose family subscriptions are pouring in on 
all sides, was educated for the bar ; but onthe breaking out of the revo- 
lution entered the artillery, in whieh he was rapidly promoted, From 
he first campaigns of the revolution to the battle of Waterloo, he was 
In incessant action, and trequently distingutshed himselt. He was 
wounded in Moreau’s retreat, in the batde of Orthes, and at Waterloo, 
His activity in Spain was well known to many officers of our army. It 
is to his credit, that though his fate was boun Lup with the milit ary pro- 
fession, he retused, previously to the expedition to Egypt, the appoint- 
nent of aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, whose views he seems to have sus- 
pected, and that he opposed the elevation of the same man to the 
supreme power. He first entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1319; 
since that time his eloquence has given him a reput 1OM as a patriot 
and an orator, in which he has still fewer competitors than in his mili- 
tary fame. Another paper informs us, that when asked to drink the 
health of the Emperor “ng Aan on some occasion, he declined. They 
pressed him. Lie cut the matter short by saying, ‘Slam not thirsty.” 

He admired injustice and hee sucrifice of [il erty m no shape, however 
Ulustrious. General boy appears to have died of an over-excited tem- 
perament.  Llis heart was tound bathed in its honest blood, as though 
it had burst with anxiety for the cause of freedom, He has left several 
children, and a wile whom he designated on lis death-bed as his * best 


friend.” Such men have great pleasures in life, t hough they have great 
pains. Love is sure to meet with love; as the close heart, sooner or 
later, is lelt to itself. 

SHernipan AND Lonp Rocurster.—Sheriden is said to have em- 


bodied his graver commentaries on the correspondence of the Whig 
Lords in ISI], in the tollowing jeu-d" sprit ; “the effect of which,” ut 
is added, ** im a certam quarter may be easily imagined.” 


An Ad. VOSS to tie Prince P 


Poall humuliy we crave 

Our Ie Cent may become our slave : 
And being so, we trust that he 

Will thank us for our loy alty. 

g nen ul he Il he! )) Us to pull down 

llis -_— rs dignity and crown, 

We'll make him, in some time to come, 
The pecsesnit Prince in Christendona. 

Whether Sheridan really addressed these lines to the Prince Regent, 
we cannot Say 5 but a he ad Lal re ssed them to him as original ones, he 
presented his Royal Highness with a great libel upon his reading. The 
peu-desprit is all but a transe ript from some well- known lines of Lord 
Rochester, and a bungling one. Compare, in particular, the fourth line. 


Lhe Con is Petition to Kine Charles T]. 
fu all humanity we crave 
Our soveretzn may be our slave 
And huimb ly bes that he will be 
Betrav'd by us most loyally ; 
Aud ithe please once to Lay down 
His sceptre, dignity, and crown, 
We'll make him, for the time to come, 
The greatest Prince in Christendom. 
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Charles at this time having no need, 
Thanks vou as much as if he did. 


Speaking of the King and Sheridan, we ought not to omit the men- 
tion of a fact which has just transpired. “The Prince Regent, it ap- 
pears, offered to procure Sheridan a seat in Parliament, tor which pur- 
pose he lodged 4000/. in the hands of a solicitor. ‘This was not long 
before the ‘death of Sheridan. Though the oller was deelmed, the 
Prince did not resume the money, but directed that Sheridan might 
have it for his private purposes, to which end the sum was actually 
appropriated. 

Deatu ovr THE Emperor ALexanpin.——This prince, who has un- 
expectedly ceased to exist, Was a weak man, of naturally good inten- 
tions, Who while he took himself for an arbiter equally firm and mild, 
was a dupe to his self-love, anda tool in the hands of others. Where 
the interests of the latter did not interfere, or could not well intrude 
themselves, he was allowed to do as much good to his country, as a 
despot can well manage; and he did it; though in liberating the 
serfs, and converting them into soldiers, he got himself into the double 
dilemma of offending the lords of the soil, and increasing the natural 
ardour of his subjects for war, especially against ‘Turkey. But he 
never forgot the instincts, or imagincd himself to have gone beyond 
the pale of the safest and most absolute power ; and it was to his com- 
mon weakness on that score, that his brethren of the Holy Alliance 
never failed to make successful ap pplication. On every other point, he 
would take a colour from the popular interests of the di ye: on this he 
became inflexible and reyai,—as purple as Francis or Fe rdinand could 
desire. Educated by a Freneh philosopher, who had renounced a 
part of his new creed, be found himself encouraged in a congenial union 
of liberality and timidity; which he took for an exquisite reason. 
Bonaparte shook and astonished him into admiration; and then he 
took the military colour, and wished to be a great general. Bonaparte 
fell, and then he fancied himself a settler of destinies, and thoughi he 

was fulfilling prophecies 1 in Isaiah. Reformers came about him, and 
flattered him into a notion that he was to make all good things prosper, 
monarchy not excepted. ‘Then he took to quakers, and abolitionists, 
and education-schools, and was to make good little boys of all man- 
kind, himself remaining perpetual autocrat and se ‘hoolmaster. ‘The 
monarchs frightened him out of his love of reform by inspiring him 
with a sense of their common danger; and then he turned his face 
upon liberals, and astonished the Cortes, and cut the popular con- 
nexion, and with it the cause of the Greeks: for he may be said to 
have cut it under all the circumstances, the Russians who are of the 
Greek Church, having a natural desire to fall in with it, and beme un- 
derstood to have manifested great symp.oms of impatience at his not 
having done so. If Alexander perished unfairly (and a ministerial 
paper ~ has not scrupled to give particulars of his assassination), it ts 
perhaps to this circumstance, united with the equivocal aspect of the 
Emperor's intentions towards his brother Constantine, thot his death is 
to be attributed. Constantine was educatcd 1 “ hope of his reign- 
‘ng over Greece, and dipped and christened in the lustre o1 thet expec. 
Jan.—vo1., XVI. NO. LXI 
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tation. Outhe other hand, Alexander turned out to have no children, 
ail Constantine is said to iave turned out a ferocious and unbrotherly 
character. Now at the period of Alexander's decease, it was — 
as an extraordinery circumstance in the Prussian Almanack, that Ni- 
eholas, next brother to Constantine, was mentioned as heir to the 
vp, so that Constantine appeared to have been set aside. Con- 
antine has nevertheless succeeded ; and there is doubtless a great 
mystery of some sort, though pains are already taken to hush it up. 
‘The reader knows how these things are done in despotic countries, 
There is no appeal against despotism, but in the bow-string or the 
handkerchief; and when a quarrel ensues, whether the appellants are 
right or wrong, this sovereign remedy is applied. Alexander's father 
died by it; his grandfather died by it; and the same fate has often been 
anticipated for himself.—Alexander was in his forty-ninth year, and 
was a tall, stout-looking, though we believe not very healthy person. 
He had a ‘Tartar face, with small eyes and high cheek-bones; and af- 
tected serene and philosophic manners. It is recorded of him never- 
theless, that upon a footman’s appearing before him, instead of a lord, 
with a cup of coffee on a salver, he * started as if he had trod ona 
snake.” ‘This was his royalty taken by surprise. In disposition and 
natural manners he appears to have resembled his mother, who is said 
to have been an amiable woman. Constantine has some of the most 
remarkable features of the countenance of his father Paul, and these 
are no slight evidence of the half mad stories related of him. We may 
look for some actions suitable to them, now that he is Emperor ; but 
the Greeks will most probably benefit, whether he behaves with method 
or eccentricity. 

Karruquake is tin Money Mankrt.-—Money is an interminab! 
subject, and we are not going to enter into it, for three very good 
reasons : first, that eve r\ hody else has discussed it alre: ady ; 4 second, 
that it is interminable, as atoresaid: and third, (which might have 
stood first) that finance is a part of polities, which we do not profess. 
It is easy to see, that the late distresses were owing, in the first instance, 
toa glut of contidence, and an intoxicated speculation. ‘They have now 
subsided, with great additional contidence in some, a reasonable di- 
minution with regard to others, and not without a salutary warning to 
the whole monied world on the danger of confounding its entire sum 
of hopes and respectability with pecuniary gain. Readers in general 
will not wish us to say more on this subject. The bowers of literature 


are places to take refuge and repose in, after the ordinary business of 


life; and we confess we would as soon offer our readers our ledger 
instead of our magazine to read, or serve them a plate of halfpence in- 
stead of cherries, as displace a single paragraph of the least wit, ima- 
gination, or amusement, with the subject of banks and funds. We 
feel confident they agree with us on this point, or they are not the 
persons we take them for. If any one is disappointed, and desires to 
add to his newspaper stock, and the pleasing interchange of arithmetic, 
we refer him to the first meditative-looking person he meets, with a 
face not actually given to meditation; always provided that it is a 
proper anxious time of day, and the theatres are not open. 

Security oF Prixces.—The new king of Bavaria has been generous 
enough, and wise enough, to abolish the censorship of the press. Con- 
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cessions of this nature, uncompelled, are the best security of a sovereign 
in times like the present. They tend indeed to secure both him and 


his posterity ; and should a convulsion happen, he at least is certain of 


handsome treatment ; tor It was weakness and insincerity that brought 
both Charles the First and Louis the Sixteenth to the scattold, and not 
the better part of their natures. 

Mrs. Rapverirer.—tIt having been asserted, 
of last month, that this lady had for many years suffered under a 
“ state of mental desolation not to be described,” we think it necessary, 
on the authority of Mr. Radcliffe, to deny the statement, which ts 
merely the repetition of a rumour (often contradicted) about Mrs. 
Radeliffe’s being haunted by her own horrors, in which foolish story 
Sir Walter Scott, among others, expresses his disbelief, in his essay on 
her genius prefixed to one of the volumes of * Ballantyne’s Novelist.” 
No person in fact, was less likely to lose the equipoise of mind by the 
operation of ideal terrors than Mrs. Radcliffe. Her works show ‘that, 
however overpowering the phantoms of her imagination might be to 
others, they were held by Aer in entire subjection, crouching, like 
slaves, to watch and obey the motion of her wand. The erereise of 
such a power as this, is not oniy different trom the ¢f/ecé of it, but the 
two things are utterly incompatible; for if the magician were not free 
from the working of his own spells,—ifhe contd not contcumplate them 
calmly,—if they were his masters, and not he their's, how could he 
raise, employ, and dismiss them at pleasure? Independently of this, 
the assertion of the Reviewer is contradicted by the tenor of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s life, which was characterized by the rare union of the literary 
gentlewoman and the active housewite. Instead of being in confine- 
ment in Derbyshire, as has been asserted, she was to be seen, every 
Sunday, at St. James’s Church; almost every tine day in [Hyde Park; 
sometimes at the theatres, and very frequently at the Opera. Nothing, 
indeed, approaching alienation of mind, temporary or otherwise, was 
ever observed in her except for a few hoursonaday shortly preceding her 
death, i in 1823, when she was afflicted with that kind of delirium which is, 
In most cases, one of the symptoms of dangerous illness ; but whieh, in 
her instance, did not last so long as it ordinarily does. It had, moreover, 
been immediately excited by her reading in a newspaper the account of 
a murder, which, operating on a dying frame, might well agitate the 
exhausted faculties beyond bearing. 

Tue StatesmMan’s pest Trick.—Mr. Canning has done himself and 
his country honour by the straight-forward and candid manner in which 
he answered the state- -paper of M. Zea Bermudez. It was well said 
by an eminent politician, that if a statesman wished to distance all his 
contemporaries, and leave them on a wrong scent astonished, he had 
nothing to do but to go straight- forward to his purpose, and take 
the fair, open road of truth. The others, he said, would infallibly beat 
about the cross-roads, expecting to meet him there :—he arrives at his 
end by the easiest and shortest path, and laughs at the m all. This 
is what Mr, (¢ Canning did, when he answered the sophistications of M. 
Zea Bermudez by a plain statement. The servant of Verdinand 
brought forward his lies and his bows as usual, thinking his brother 
minister would of course be as mendacious al polite, The other 
scatters his faculties by speaking the truth, and M, Zea is dismissed by 
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his thankless master to another office. ‘Lhere are points on which we 
differ with Mr. Canning, as we avree with him in this; but every Eeng- 
lishman who has the character and intellectual progress of his coun- 
try at heart, must be pleased that we have at tength ot a minister who 
has mind enough to atlord to do | nal mec and \ per or things. 
Grerce iN 1825; being the Journals of Jen s Limerson, Iisq. 
Count Pecchio, and W. Hl. Humphreys, Esq.—This is a very s pirited 
body of information respecting Greece, as its alhars went on desi a the 
course of Jast year. Tt compriscs a description of its affairs in gene- 


ral, and of the manners and customs of the people ; and contains 
various accounts ef the romantic position of Ulysses and his triends 
npon Mount Parnassus, and the attempt to assassinate Mr. Trelawny, 
The old saying of the poet Is still too applicable to the inhabitants of this 
vlorious country : 

* Delirant reves, lectuntur Achivi.’ 


The chieftains madden, and the Greeks are smote. 


Phe quarrel of Ulysses with his brother chieftains was only one among 
many. Either im consequence of being more or less honest in his in- 
tentions than the others, he stood more apart; and was for some time 
believed by the English to have sided with the Turks; a charge, from 
which he is vindicated by the prince ipal writer before us. The others 
believe in it; but all who mention Mr. Trelawny, exonerate /in, 
Mr. Humphreys, indeed, attributes to our countryman the return of 
better feelings on the part of Ulysses. The writer of the present 
article had a sudden and short intimacy with Mr. Trelawny before he 
went to Greece, but under circumstances which cram the feelings of 
many years into one, and make a brief acquaintance look old. No man 
could act a manlier and nobler part than Mr. ‘Trelawny did under 
those circumstances; and when the writer heard of his alleged defvce- 
tion from the cause of Liberty, he laughed it to scorn. Ulysses was 
finally betray do to his angry compatriots ; and died, it is not exactly 
known how, in confinement at Athens. An attempt, under the most 
infamous circumstances, was made to assassinate Mr. Trelawny, in the 
cave on Mount Parnassus, by a couple of persons calling themselves 
natives of Great Britain. He was severely wounded; but has been 
brought away by Captain Hamilton, of the ¢ Cambrian frigate; and when 
the last intellige ‘nce arrived, was slowly recovering in one of the 
Greek islands. ‘Phe Greeks remained, at the same period, in much 
the same condition as is described in the present volumes; their chiels 
divided, and with doubtful views; their army wanting order and con- 
centration; their navy, with some excellent oflicers, yet both ofticers 
and crews too ind pendent tof one another; and a new armament had 
proceeded to re-intores the alveady formidable and active Egyptians. 
Of the three writers of this publication on Greece, Mr. Emerson in- 
terests us most. He is also the longest, occupying the whole of the 
first volume, ‘There is an animal spirit in his book, befitting a young 
man inthe vigour of his tacultics (and no mean ones), who has himself 
taken a partin the contest. He — the reader and his hopes alive, 
and yet blinks none of the ditficulues. Mr. Emerson has an eye for 
description and the picturesque ; and let ts nothing escape him, not even 
an army of caterpillars, bound upon a journey of emigration, Count 
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Peechio is an annable writer, and has passages worth attending to; but 
he is inclined to take —— too much upon trust. Mr. Humphreys is 
more to the purpose but there is a want of clearness in his move- 
ments; and his invectives against Mavrocordato are to be taken cum 
opuno. ‘There was a difference between them, and the author's services 
were retused.  Tfowever, the author candidly gives us this information 
himself. Ele does not seruple to call Mavrocord: nO a coward, and 
denics him his title of * prince, or princely tcllow ;” both of which, he 

vs, he once thought him. We observe, that Mr. Snetiie looks upon 
the Fanariot with suspicion. Mavrocordato has a diiticult part to 
perform ; and time only can show whether he ts to issue out of the fire, 
cloritied or a vapour. 

Mr. Kran anp Miss Foorr.—Mr. Kean has met with a reeeption 
violently hostile in America. Tle is fain to attribute it to some unpo- 
pularity he ineurred at Boston, when he visited the nan live yoars 
ago; but the Boston papers tell him he is mistaken, and hint plainly 
enough at the reason. It was more plainly and disagreeably told at 
the theatres, and in all the shapes of annoyance ; outcries, orange-peel, 
apples, placards, and a variety of symbolical missiles. Not a word 
would be Iistened to. It was absolutely like worrying a cat; and 
Kean at last turned round like cne, clawed ap an ap) le in conte inpt, 
and grinned with rage and desperation. — After this he <i lind at a still 
harder matter to bear up against the load of obloquy ; unless, on his 
return to this country, John Bull should relent, out of pure spite to 
Brother Jonathan. 

It is often made a subject of astonishment, why the town should 
have behaved with such tenderness to Miss Foote, and then mani- 
tested such bitterness towards Mr. Kean." We conceive the rea- 
sons to be, Ist. That the voice of the town is expressed by the 
male sex, who are naturally inelined to be tender to any woman, 
and grateful to one who has interested then: —2d. ‘That a woman 
wants protection, and that it becomes a part of common gallantry 
to lean to the side that affords it:--Sd. That a young woman's 
merits are attributed to herself, and her faults to those who have 
brought her up:—dth. That a girl seduced, or apparently se, and 
then abandoned by her seducer, is thrown into a situation, In which 
every means of self-preservation is looked upon as comparatively 
er ya -—Sth. That Mr. Kean violated good taste in his language ; 
and in one instance appeared to be guilty of a gratuitous and out- 
rageous piece of hypocrisy :—6th. Phat Mr. Kean had always had a 
party against him, and Miss Foote had none :—7th. That eveu politics 
were concerned in this instance :—Sth. That his manners are not gracious 
and popular :—9th. “Phat. the fiir sex, though they might think it 
proper to protest agamst Miss Foote on some accounts, would na- 
— wish to see her come out of the dilemma victoriously ; while, 
however their charity might wish to find an excuse for Mir. Kean, they 
could not but leave him to his fate in vindication of their other virtues: 


* The Editor cannot enter hereinto an explanatory discussion with his friend and 


correspondent. But he desires, as an individual, to record lis sentiment of un- 
itterable indigestion at the cruelty of the British ] ublic towards Kean, and atthe 
stil more brutal inhospitality of the Ameiicans 
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Last, and perhaps not least, that the question not long ago agitated 
between an illustrious personage and his consort, startled certain habits 
of thinking in society ; and did certainly dispose the public to turn 
their consideration to what Fielding has recommended; namely, a 
little more fair dealing between the sexes; a little less arrogation of 
licence on the part of the men; or at least a little more charity towards 
those women, who first or last may trace their misfortunes to the existence 
of it. ‘There is no getting over this dilemma. Either the liberty per- 
mitted should be more equal, (we are merely putting the case logi- 
cally); or when the greater burden of consequences is laid upen the 
women, it is a mere abuse of argument, the cant of which is no longer 
available: since the worse the women for so forgetting themselves, 
the worse their seducers for leading them into the forgetfulness. “The 
former give rise to no more bad consequences than the latter, turn the 
argument how we may. Nay, they do not give rise to so much; for 
the only difference is, that the chance of suffering for them is twenty 
times greater on the part of the woman; which makes the selfishness 
ind re sponsibility on the other side so much the more striking. 
Memoirs or tue Marcravine or Anspacn.—Our readers will re- 
member, that up to a late period, there lived at Brandenburgh House, 
on the banks of the Thames, a lady celebrated for her love of thea- 
tricals, and for retaining in advanced years the vivacity and attractions 
of youth. Some, trom her German title, took her for a foreigner ; 
others wondered, that being a Margravine, she was never seen at 
court. The fashionable world knew her well tor having been, in the 
first instance, the interesting and deserted wife of the late Lord 
Craven's father, then the companion, and finally the consort of a 
German Prince, the late Margrave of Anspach. The Margrave sold 
his territory to the King of Prussia, and came to settle with her in Mng- 
land. In the volumes before us, this celebrated and somewhat mnys- 
terious lady has presented us with memoirs written by herself; and it 
is understood that she has done so in order to forestall re present: ilions 
of a less friendly nature, and at all events put the world in possession 
of her own state of the case. We apprehend that she need not have 
been under much alarm. Fairer play is shown to women in disputes 
of this nature, than there used to be; and the world cares little at-any 
time for the bluster of long-departed lords, and the fuming etiquette 
of snutf-taking queens. But the chat of a lively woman about herself 
and her acquaintances will always be amusing, especially if she has 
travelled, and has something to tell us of foreign courts and celebrated 
characters. That the charming Lady Craven ever became a princess, 
we regret for our parts, because she would certainly have omitted divers 
instructions on music and murder, and reminiscences of the ancient 
Egyptians, which could have proceeded from nobody but a sovereign 
lady accustomed to be didactic at the head of her table, and secure ot 
an audience. But we are gladto hear about the Countess of Suffolk, 
and Marie Antoinette, and Frederick the Second, and the Russians and 
Catharine, and the Italians, who, when her ladyship rode on a side- 
saddle, used to pity her for having but one leg, and the Lilliputian 
court of Anspach, and all the courts of Europe, and the amusements at 
Brandenburgh House, and rough old Lord Thurlow, when she ‘ 
tears starting from those eves, which were homie never to have 
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wept.” The Margravine (who by the way is now very old, and resides 
abroad) talks with a pleasant and pardonable self-love of her fascinations 
informer days. We can readily believe her, for she was the reverse 
of a spoiled child; her mother, the Countess of Berkeley, having taken 
a dislike to her; and she grew up, praised, courted, and patient, with- 
out knowing well what it was all about. She was healthy from tem- 
perance, good-humoured, intelligent, disinterested, atlectionate; and 
with a strong inclination to pleasure, was capable of great sacrifices. 
‘These are the elements of more than fascination. ‘The following trait, 
among many others, will afford a specimen of that habitual regard for 
the feelings of others, united with a readiness to oblige and be obliged, 
whichis perhaps the most fascinating of all combinations; and not the 
less so, because it seems little at first sight. ‘ Here (at Constantinople) 
I met with Sir Richard Worsley, who had a person with him to take 
views. He showed me a coloured drawing of the Castle of Otranto, 
which he proposed as a present to Horace W ‘alpole, I then asked him, 
whether he were an acquaintance of lis. Upon his replying in the nega- 
tive, I did not hesitate to ask him for it, that I might, asa friend of Mr. 
Walpole’s, have the pleasure of giving it to him, We then entreated me 
to accept some Egyptian pebbles,” &e. vol. i. p. 170. ‘This is what we 
call taking a freedom in a high and cordial style, upon the best grounds 
in the world, and such as we love to be taken. At the same time, it 
must be owned that it provokes a grateful wish to take liberties in_ re- 
turn, not always so feasible. Fascinating women, as the world goes, 
are Inconvenient. 

SportinG AND AnGuinc.—During the past month, the usual number 
of * shocking accidents” have appeared, resulting from guns and trig- 
gers; and the several agonies and disfigurements undergone have been 
very naturally lamented. We symp: athize unafte ctedly with these shat - 
tered bones, eyes blown out, Xc. and with the sorrows of the fair 
friends and others who lament over them. Yet somehow we cannot 
help thinking, what heaps of similar and more shocking paragraphs 
might be written, if bird could write, by partridges and grouse. ‘Take 
a specimen. “ Dreapvrun Occurrence. Yesterday, in consequence 
of the extraordinary barbarities committed, as usual at this season of 
the Fear, in the neighb ourhood of Immington, thirty of the Partridge 
family were thrown into the most dreadful agonies by wounds of vari- 
ous kinds, too horrible for description. Some had their legs and 
thighs shattered ; others their eyes blown out; others a great part of 
the face carried away. A few had the good fortune (for such it must 
be called) to be killed at once: but by far the greater part lingered in 
excruciating torment for want of proper assistance, and at length died, 
as usual, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and the sdditionsl 
torments arising from the ground and stubble they were left upon. 
The horror and grief of the survivors may be better conceived than 
expressed.” 

The following is a description of as finished a human otter as we re- 
member to have seen ; we should say pelican, from the instinct he had 
of stowing his property about him; but this would not be so well, 
considering the family attachments of that humaner biped. 

ws Died, in the course of last week, at Mr. John Rossiter’s, of 
Burkestown, county of Wexford, an old inan, known in that neigh- 
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bourhood by the name ot * Phe Angle vr.” He was tr quently pre 
upon to declare his true name, but never comphed except on one o 
wion, when he said it was Matthew Smith. He was miscral’ 
dressed, wore a long beard, and carried about with him all the utens 
for fishing. Some months back he was accompanied by pers 


whom he ré pres nted to be his brother, and whom he Sone tin 
brought with him as attendant to a tavern, where he would dine, and 
allow his suppos d brother to do so at a different table. atter be Jad 
avail dl himse If ot his servics Sas waiter. At his death he refused the 
attendance of any clergyman. When his body was about to be placed 
in the coflin, there was found, in a swathe girded round his body, « 
quantity of gold, to the amount of forty guineas. This sum is now in 
the hands ot Mr. Rossiter, above-mentioned, and will he viven to his 
nearest relative, after the affinity ts satistactorily proved.’ 
Granny.—-This is another novel, founded upon the manners of high 

lite, and able to give information to those who require enlightenmen: 
thereon. Mr. Brammell has turned us away trom the iniquity of seud- 
ing up our plates twice for soup; and warned us against the reprobate 
state of eating cabbage. After Granby, nobody can plead ignorance of 
What is done in the country at lords’ houses, or ot what ought not to 
be done in town of a Wednesday. The author perhaps is not without 
his objections to the very highest and most assuming order of dandies, 
aclass which he also informs us ison the decrease; but onall other 
points, even these gods of great peoj le, our Da majcrum gentium, would 
allow him to be good authority. Thes might think him pe rhaps a little 
too anxious to make his favourites lords; and not. suflicie ntly aware of 
the superfluousness of denouncing Bond Street in November. In — 
truth, the author of Granby is a young man of considerable promis 
and of much agreeable performance. He evidently moves in the up p I 
circles, has an eye for portrait-pamting and landsc: ape; and in the 
course ota love-story, which shows him to possess a good taste in 
heroines, and a proper healthy belief in generosity and good faith, gives 
us some piquant hints towards the character of a dandy wit, 
and a tragical and well-sustained history of a gambler. ‘The book is 
too long; and too much is set down, with the intention of giving the 
dialogue an air of reality. The colouring is often thin; the canvass 
too much betrayed: but the groundwork, we fear, only so much the 
more taithtully represents the region he copies. If the author, the 
next time he writes, will lessen his dialogue, introduce more pictures 
metropolitan or otherwise, and animate them with a few more of ee 
best portraits, alwavs taking care to preserve his good-heartedness, and 
belief in good, which leaves a pleasant taste in one’s mouth, and _ is 
one of the wise things for which we admire him, he will produce a 
book twice as amusing as Granby itself, and not lose a jot either ot 
his lustre in the fashionable world. The description of a morning for 
sportsmen, and of the principal characters who assemble for the chace, 
we take to be masterly. 














